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THE LABOR SITUATION on the Rand, if not improv- 
ing, is. becoming bettér defined. According to the 
“hamber of Mines at Johannesburg, it is estimated 
‘hat the shortage of labor amounts to 115,000 na- 
tives, the present available supply being 235,000, as 
against a requirement of 350,000. This refers to the 
[ransvaal as a whole, and includes not mining only 
but public works, railroad construction, etc., the de- 
mands made by the latter having intensified the 
scarcity experienced at the mines. The conviction is 
growing that the only permanent remedy is the intro- 
duction of Asiatic coolies under indenture. 





WE HAVE FREQUENTLY made a reference to the fact 
that the disorders which have disfigured the mining 


regions of Colorado are due to a confusion between 
politics and the administration of law. No event 
could emphasize this view in a more pointed man- 
ner than the nomination of Mr. Frank W. Owers 
for Justice of the Supreme Court. This was done 
by the Populist State Convention, and, in order to 
leave no room for doubt as to the intent of the 
nomination, it was accompanied by resolutions de- 
nouncing the present Governor of the State, who is 
endeavoring, amid difficult circumstances, to main- 
tain order in the mining districts of Cripple Creek, 
Idaho Springs, Telluride and elsewhere in Colorado. 
The miners’ strike has been thus made a political 
issue and all the unphilosophic rot of that hybrid so- 
cialism known as populism has been introduced into 





a controversy already embittered by the insidious in- 
terference of the Western Federation of Miners. 





Our BRITISH FRIENDS are somewhat disturbed over 
the report that an American syndicate has been 
formed ostensibly to purchase at a high valuation the 
ball-clay and kaolin mines in Cornwall, Devon and 
Dorsetshire, England. These deposits are believed 
to be the largest in the world, and besides supporting 
a prosperous pottery industry in the United Kingdom 
also furnish large quantities of clay to the United 
States and other countries. As to the authenticity 
of this report there is some doubt, primarily because 
most of the clay mines are owned by family estates 
and as such are considered a regular source of in- 
come, and secondly, prominent importers and con- 
sumers have heard little or nothing about the 
“American invasion,” and are inclined to doubt the 
practicability of the scheme. 
persons discredit the report. 


In fact, some influential 





THERE IS MUCH speculation, both here and in 
Europe, as to the advantage, if any, to be gained by 
the Chilean nitrate of soda industry from the Gov- 
ernment auction sale next month of 21 piots of 
proved mineral-bearing land in Tarapaca and Toco, 
having an aggregate net. value of $6,723,983 gold. 
Sales of this character are made periodically for the 
purpose of enriching the Chilean treasury, although 
a substantial amount is being collected as a tax on 
exports of nitrate of soda. Now more than ever do 
these land sales attract attention, as the entrance of 
new producers in the field means a readjustment of 
the individual quotas allotted by the combination 
in accordance with the exports and consumption. At 
present there are about 81 active oficinas in the com- 
bination, and others are being put into commission 
for the first time, while at least 8 of the older plants 
have ceased work in order to equalize the ratio of 
production for the current fiscal year. Fortunately 
producers are realizing good prices, and the demand 
has grown considerably, especially in the United 
States, where the use of nitrate of soda as a fertil- 
izer is being energetically propagated. How long 
prosperity will favor the industry will depend to a 
certain degree on the employment of modern meth- 
ods in mining and preparing this,important mineral 
for market at a moderate cost to the consumer and 
also the economical management of the oficinas. 





ANOTHER EXTRAVAGANTLY CAPITALIZED corporation, 
promoted in the reckless consolidation period of a 
few years ago, is about to liquidate its indebtedness 
by disposing of its assets at auction. Only a short 
time ago the same method was adopted by the As- 
phalt Trust and the National Salt Company. Now 
the Consolidated Lake Superior Company, capital- 
ized at $17,000,000, and holding the controlling in- 
terests in extensive metallurgical works and other 
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enterprises in Canada, is about to satisfy a banker’s 
loan of $5,050,000 and other debts, including wages, 
to the amount of something like $11,000,000. What 
the assets of the company wil! bring under the ham- 
mer remains to be seen, but it is almost certain that 
the stockholders will see their property go at a great 
sacrifice, with the possibility that it may be bought 
in by competitive steel-making interests, since the 
Consolidated Lake Superior Company has large iron 
and steel works and receives a bounty from the 
Canadian Government, which aids it in competing 
with foreign manufacturers. On the other hand, 
should the assets be purchased by the stockholders’ 
protective committee, the company may be reorgan- 
ized on a reasonable capitalization. 





PRECENT CONDITION OF THE ANTHRACITE 
INDUSTRY. 


ihe anthracite mines in Pennsylvania have already 
shipped this year over 12,000,000 tons more than the 
total shipments of 1902, and all indications favor 
total shipments this year of fully 60,000,000 tons, 
making an output far in excess of any previous year’s 
record. This increase is, of course, due largely to 
the great strike, which cleaned up supplies of anthra- 
cite all over the country and even led to imports 
from Great Britain. In spite of the urgent demand 
for coal last winter and spring, however, the demand 
of late has been so much lighter that trade condi- 
tions have been characterized as quiet and dull, and 
newspapers lately have been printing stories of the 
principal companies closing mines by agreements, in 
order to restrict output and maintain prices. 

As a matter of fact the over-production that has 
caused so much comment has been almost wholly of 
the small or steam sizes. These sizes are made at all 
collieries as a by-product in the production of the so- 
called prepared sizes. Of late years they have been 
turned out in large quantities at low cost by washer- 
ies working over old culm banks. The washeries in 
late spring and early summer this year were busier 
than in any previous year at a corresponding date. 
Normally the consumption of small sizes is less in 
summer than in winter, owing to their use in large 
heating plants. In addition, this year many manu- 
facturers who use anthracite have had their plants 
tied up by strikes. As a result the market was gut- 
ted and now most washeries in the mining regions 
are temporarily closed. 

As to the production of prepared sizes, but one 
company is reported to have made any effort to limit 
output by running short time; the other companies 
are simply taking advantage of the lull in demand to 
make repairs necessitated by the condition of breaker 
machinery after running at full capacity since the 
mines resumed shipments last fall. 

Still, though in the aggregate a heavy tonnage is 
yet going from the mines, trade is quiet. It is not 
likely that the consumption of prepared sizes will 
fall off this year; all indications point to an increase 
in spite of higher prices. Yet there is a great con- 
trast between present conditions in the trade and 
those existing six months ago. This contrast is a 
reminder of what has been pointed out often—that 
the productive capacity of the anthracite mines, as 
now opened, is in excess of the normal demand. 

Much has been heard within the past few years of 
alleged illegal combinations among anthracite min- 
ing companies to restrict output and maintain unrea- 
sonably high prices, and certain newspapers have 
tried in every way to array public opinion against the 
anthracite operators. Yet time tests everything. 
Last spring’s criticisms of the operators—viewed in 


the light of existing conditions—look rather point- 
less now. The evolution of the anthracite trade is 
still in progress. Any critic of present prices or of 
present methods should remember that no combina- 


tion, however strong, can long maintain prices in the - 


face of a falling demand, and that present methods 
of marketing coal, if not ideal, represent the final 
outcome of years of effort. Ultimately, here as else- 
where, the method best suited to conditions will pre- 


vail, spite of the best efforts of financiers or of poli- 
ticians. 





MINING EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


The great educational revival which is stirring 
England at this time is interesting to our readers, if 
for no other reason, because it affects the Royal 
School of Mines, in the welfare of which also sev- 
eral distinguished American mining engineers, resi- 
dent in London, have taken a generous interest. We 
referred to the matter the other day, and hope to 
do so again. For the present it will be well to draw 
attention to the words of Sir J. Norman Lockyer, in 
his presidential address before the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. Sir Norman, 
himself professor of astronomical physics at the 
Royal School of Mines, made the observation that 
“trade no longer follows the flag as in the old days, 
but trade follows the brains;” and the brains, we 
would add, need training, otherwise they are no bet- 
ter than pulp. A School of Mines annexed to a 
sort of manual training school and scientific kinder- 
garten, the whole royal hotch-potch in receipt of the 
princely endowment of $90,000, is a pitiable thing to 
contrast with the mineral production of the British 
Empire, aggregating in value at least $1,500,000,000 
per annum, including control of more than one-half 
the gold mining of the world, together with mining 
investments within its own borders and outside of 
them, aggregating millions for every dollar received 
by the struggling School of Mines, which is as rich 
in noble traditions and the great names of science 
as it is starved for the mere necessaries of life. 
Why, Sir Norman Lockyer himself elucidates to the 
budding mining engineers the fascinating problems 
of astronomical physics, and, in a manner quite in 
keeping with the whole system at South Kensington, 
this accomplished astronomer occupies some of the 
time of students who certainly have none to spare 
for this academic. subject. This “dead-wood” ham- 
pers the course of training given to those who are 
preparing for a mining and metallurgical career; 
and there are lectures (not elective) on organic 
chemistry, the niceties of photography, and other 
subjects wholly foreign to the matter in hand, to- 
gether with much time given to the making of 
galvanometers, barometers and other apparatus, 
which in real life—as contrasted with the dreamland 
of doctrinaire education—are usually bought for a 
small sum by those who need them. Such “dead- 
wood” in the educational course of schools of mines 
is not known at establishments which are better en- 
dowed and more systematically managed than the 
historic institution of which Huxley was the dean, 
and Tyndall, Percy and Ramsay lecturers. The 
moral of it all is, that it would be well to ask mining 
engineers and metallurgists, who have had the ex- 
perience of a career, for suggestions and advice, not 
leaving the training of young men entirely to the 
devices of government officials, military men and 
scientific truth-seekers. The Royal School of Mines, 
with its most un-royal endowment and bourgeois ad- 
ministration, is not the only mining college which 
would be benefited by getting into touch with the 
realities of life and with the men who have faced 
the buffets of work in the field. 


MISREPRESENTATIONS OF MINES. 


A bill is pending before the legislature of Ala- 
bama, which is entitled “An act to prohibit the false 
statement of the condition of any firm, association 
or corporation by any officer, agent, servant or em- 
ployee thereof and to punish the same;” the bil! 
provides, further, that any official of a company as- 
senting to the publication of untrue or exaggerated 
statements or reports having a tendency to, or in- 
tended to, inflate the value of stock, is guilty of a 
felony. 

While we believe that the legislature of Alabama 
cannot legislate honesty into promoters and financial 
agents who choose to act otherwise, and that such a 
bill as this is unlikely to become a law, nevertheless 
we welcome the incident as a manifestation of a bet- 
ter public sentiment, calculated to impede the opera- 
tions of those who prey upon the simple members of 
the community. 

A case in point is afforded by the letter which we 
publish on another page from a highly reputable 
mining engineer in Mexico, in the course of which 
certain gross misrepresentations are exposed. The 
letter speaks for itself, and it remains but to draw 
attention to the fact that of all the delusive asser- 
tions made concerning mines, none is more mislead- 
ing than that which bases a value for property 
merely on the score of propinquity to known rich 
mines. The advertisements and prospectuses of ir- 
responsible people usually contain some such state- 
ment as that the Great Wild Cat Extended is ad- 
jacent to the celebrated Mother Lode mine or the 
Bullion Unlimited is next door to the well-known 
Bonanza King, etc. Usually anything from five 
to fifty miles is the distance separating the hun- 
gry prospect advertised and the celebrated old mine 
which is claimed as its neighbor. Apart from the 
falsity of such data, it must be emphasized that 
neighborhood to rich mines conveys no assurance 
that their wealth will be shared. 
are like the poor people who live in the same block 


Many prospects 


as a millionaire; the comparison is only odious, and 
vicinity conveys no claim upon the charity or gen- 
erosity of their neighbor. Of course, as regards 
mines, the notion of persistence of richness is based 
on the old theory that fissure-veins continue with 
the undeviating width and value of a sheet of paper 
placed on edge; but as a matter of fact, if there is 
one thing which we have learnt about ore-shoots, it 
is that they are concentrations determined by local 
structural conditions and, in their very nature, they 
are erratic. 

It is like whipping a dead dog to attack the ma- 
jority of mining schemes the stock of which is ped- 
dled throughout the country by means of mislead- 
ing advertisements and solicitations. In most cases 
the harm is done before criticism can be of service. 
Our readers, at all events, have no excuse if they 
fall into such palpable traps, because the discussions 
on mine valuation and ore estimates have been 
clear enough to serve as a guide to anyone expect- 
ing to invest in mines. Certainly it should be evi- 
dent even to those most innocent of actual mining 
experience that stray assays, one or two samples, 
width of rock, the contents of which have not been 
accurately tested, length of ore-shoot, the net value 
of which per ton is guessed at, propinquity to rich 
mines and other similar items of information are, as 
evidence, no more valuable than descriptions of 
natural scenery or suggestions of value based upon 
climatic conditions. Each mine must be taken on its 


merits, and only a properiy qualified man can de- 
termine that. 
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MINING INVESTMENT. 


Our friend Mr. J. H. Curle has been writing a 
series of useful articles in the London Economist; 
his utterances have been couched in very plain 
language, and have conveyed a large measure of un- 
adorned fact intended obviously to puncture some 
of the filmy sophistries which obscure the business 
of mining. Finally, at some one’s suggestion, he 
has given the readers of The Economist a dose of 
advice which summarizes a good deal of what he 
has previously said. With the general tenor of these 
obiter dicta we do not quarrel; on the contrary, we 
welcome the introduction of so much good sense 
into mining matters, and congratulate the author on 
the excellent results likely to accrue from his out- 
spoken ratiocinations. However, as we ourselves 
live in a country where mining is still young and 
hopeful, with some of the exaggerations of youth 
but with all of its vigor, we take exception to certain 
of his conclusions. The latter undoubtedly suffer 
from brevity; unqualified generalizations are rarely 
impregnable, and in this case they are obviously en- 
dangered by the enormous range of conditions cov- 
ered by the mining regions of the world. Mr. Curle 
says: “Don’t invest in copper, tin or silver-lead 
mines, but stick to gold mines.” Of course, this ad- 
vice is intended not for mining operators or knowl- 
edgeable people, but for the average investor, who, 
like an innocent child; is supposed to wade on the 
edge of the sea of financial speculation. “Gold has 
a fixed value,” he goes on to say, “whereas violent 
fluctuations in the prices of other metals upset all 
estimates of the earning capacity of the mines pro- 
ducing them.” Why, then, should one not avoid 
risk of any kind and buy Consols or United States 
bonds, or conservative bank stock or debentures of 
the most gilt-edged variety? Why? Simply because 
people who go into mining do so because they want 
a bigger return for their money and expect to get 
the benefit of a speculative enhancement of their 
principal. Bring mining to the strictly investment 
basis of which Mr, Curle writes so much, and it 
shrivels to feeble dimensions indeed. The investor 
who wants to eliminate all risk in mining is like a 
man who expects to go bathing without getting wet. 
Such ideas entirely misinterpret the spirit of legiti- 
mate mining. What shareholder, we would ask, 
wants to forego entirely all the possibility of fa- 
vorable development or of new disovery? It is the 
chances of such enhancement to the value of his 
holding which gives the zest to the business. Such 
possibility of further discovery entails inevitably the 
equal possibility of disappointment; the uncertainty 
cannot be all in one direction. In other words, the 
mining investor only asks that he may get “a run for 
his money.” In Cornwall shareholders are known 

s “adventurers,” not with the modern meaning of 
irresponsible schemers, but with the old ‘Elizabethan 
idea of men who go on a venture, take a reasonable 
risk, and are hopeful of a favorable return. 

Mr. Curle has expressed great respect for the 
good sense of American engineers and mine oper- 
ators; we feel safe in saying that these men heartily 
disagree with any such sweeping statements as the 
foregoing in regard to mines producing metals other 
than gold. Of course, when the product of a mine 
's liable to fluctuation in market value, the purchaser 

f it or the stockholder will expect a larger divi- 
‘end to compensate for the added risk. Markets 
vary; even the purchasing power of gold is not con- 
stant; but the conclusion is not to try and get rid 
entirely of an essential factor—risk—but to require a 
Proportionate return in the rate of interest. There 
are many of our readers, we feel assured, who, if 
asked to choose between a gold mine yielding a 
small rate of interest with but little risk (such is 
the mine Mr. Curle recommends) and a silver-lead, 


copper or tin mine with a larger risk but with a big- 
ger return for their money, will select the latter. 
The idea that all gold mines must have 60 per cent 
of their market valuation represented by net profit on 
ore in reserve and must yield 10 per cent on their in- 
vestment price is the dream of a doctrinaire. There 
are a few such mines being quoted on the exchanges, 
and they exist just now mainly by reason of a busted 
bull market and an unusual condition of financial de- 
pression. When better times return, even . these 
shares will rise to a figure at which they will cease to 
fulfill the requirements which Mr. Curle exacts; and 
then the economist of The Economist will have a 
theory with no actuality to support it. 





MARKET CONDITIONS. 
September 23. 
Business in most lines has been rather quiet this 
"week and prices show few changes. 

Silver steady. The shipments from 
London thus far this year show quite an improve- 
ment as compared with 1902, owing chiefly to the 
greater demand from the Straits Settlements, where 
the silver is used mostly for making payments in the 
tin trade. India is slowly recouping its loss in the 
importation of the white metal, and lately some large 
orders have been filled for that territory. 

Copper has been pretty dull this week, although 
first hands have been free sellers on rather small or- 
ders. Prices are easier. Abroad, speculators have 
been hampered somewhat by dearer money and po- 
litical disturbances. Exports from this country 
have been on a slightly larger scale this week, while 
imports are less frequent, although fair quantities of 
the red metal have arrived, chiefly from Great Brit- 
ain, and another cargo of Tilt Cove ore is reported 
at New York. 

Tin exhibits the operations of a small speculative 
clique to corner spot supplies, with a view to 
strengthening prices. Otherwise the market is being 
adversely influenced by the weakness in prices in 
London, notwithstanding the fact that the South 
Wales tin-plate plants have recently settled their 
labor troubles and are again working. Consumption 
continues fair. 

Lead is doing a moderate business at last week's 

Production of late has been on a 


continues 


advance in price. 
good scale. 

Spelter feels the slackening of demand from gal- 
vanizers, but there is no change in prices, which are 
considerably better than a year ago. 

In the iron and steel trades, reports of market con- 
ditions continue conflicting. While prices for cer- 
tain finished products are pretty firmly held with 
small prospects of any immediate break, other prod- 
ucts show weakness and lower prices are noted. 
The market for pig iron is peculiar, in that buying is 
almost wholly for current needs, consumers not pur- 
chasing ahead at all. Prices for foundry iron are 
weaker, and bessemer pig during the weak sold in 
Pittsburg for the lowest price in two years. Under 
such conditions little improvement in the market is 
to be expected, and the opinion is freely expressed 
that prices can be maintained only by furnaces re- 
ducing output. 

The movement of iron ore down the Lakes is 
likely to be greatly restricted by the strike declared 
by the masters and pilots of the Pittsburg Steam- 
ship Company’s fleet, numbering some hundred and 
twelve boats. It is not yet certain whether the 
United States Steel Corporation, which controls the 
Pittsburg Company, will be able to get ore down in 
tow barges towed by steamers owned by other com- 
panies. Failing in this step, the shipments of ore by 
the Steel Corporation will close, this year, six weeks 
earlier than usual. 


In finished iron and steel there is generally im- 
provement, but bars and sheets are weak and lower 
quotations are noted. There is no prospect of ‘any 
change in rail prices. The price of steel billets is re- 
ported shaded at certain delivered points, but mill 
quotations are unchanged. The outlook for struc- 
tural material has improved considerably of late. 

Generally speaking, the coal trade shows some im 
provement. Demand for domestic purposes at points 
west of Chicago has improved because of the short 
lived cold wave. Demand for manufacturing pur 
poses in the same territory showed little change 
The tying up of the fleet of the Pittsburg Steamship 
Company will mean something to shippers. For- 
tunately, the movement to upper lake ports has been 
so heavy that the outside tonnage should suffice to 
get enough coal on docks at upper lake points before 
navigation closes. In Chicago territory Illinois anc 
Indiana coals are in such good supply that prices 
have been cut considerably, and further cuts are ex 
pected unless production is reduced. Along the At 
lantic seaboard bituminous coal is in abundant sup 
ply at most points and demand improves but slows 
Car supply does not affect the market, since it 
sufficient for the current needs of most producers. 

The demand for anthracite coal in Chicago terr: 
tory and at the head of the lakes improved while 
the cold wave was on, but has now fallen off again 
Along the Atlantic seaboard conditions have not 
changed during the week, and. the market is quict. 
awaiting lower temperatures. The glut of steam 
sizes continues. 








METALLICS. 





Culled from all sources. Our readers are invited to assist 


this department by sending similar material. 





Cinnabar deposits are being explored around Zee 
rust in the Transvaal. The production of mercury 
in that region would be most serviceable to the gold 
mines. 





Brunton proposed to use a wind hammer for bor 
ing, worked by compressed air, as long ago as 1848. 
according to the reports of the Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic Society. 





“Dyzhued the lode” was an old Cornish phrase. 
and meant the taking away the worthless portions of 
the lode, leaving the rich portions intact. “Hulking” 
was taking out the richer portions first. 


Titanium is of wide occurrence, being found not 
only in the mineral kingdom, but also in dead bone 
and muscular tissue. A small percentage of titanium 
added to another metal will make a hard and tough 
alloy, which may be used for special castings. 


Natural gas is composed chiefly of methane or 
marsh gas and the related gaseous hydrocarbons of 
the paraffine series. In the gas wells of Wetzel 
County, W. Va., the proportion of methane by vol- 
ume is over 95 per cent. The total annual output of 
all gas wells in the United States, is fully one cubic 
mile. 


The reckless waste of the natural gas supplies of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana is one of the greatest 
economic crimes committed in this country. Mil- 
lions upon millions of feet of this ideal fuel were not 
utilized at all, and other millions of feet were burnt 
in huge flambeaux to advertise town sites. 
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DISCUSSION. 


_ Readers are invited to use this department for the discus- 
sion of questions arising in technical practice or suggested by 
articles appearing in the ENGINEERING AND MINING JouRNAL. 


A NEW EVIL OF THE UNITED STATES MINING LAW. 
The Editor: 

Sir—The controversy between Mr. Weed and 
Mr. Robinson, of Butte, Montana, concerning which 
an editorial appeared in the ENGINEERING AND MIN- 
ING JoURNAL of Saturday, October 19, calls for a 
comment quite independent of the immediate mis- 
understanding which it involves. On that head, re- 
specting, as I do, the character and the motives of 
hoth parties, and deeming both of them incapable of 
conscious violation of an honorable agreement, I 
have nothing to say. 

But it is a ridiculous and shameful thing that min- 
ing titles, under the Federal law, should be so de- 
pendent upon geological discoveries and opinions as 
to make mine-owners afraid to have their mines ex- 
amined by the geologists of the Government, lest the 
results of such scientific study should affect their 
rights to real estate, held by virtue of formal deeds, 
bearing the seal of the United States. 

The Butte district is furnishing an object-lesson con- 
cerning one mischievous mining law, at which the in- 
vestors of capital may well stand aghast. Without 
pronouncing upon the merits of any one of the scores 
of mining lawsuits which have cursed, and still curse, 
that productive region, it may be said that millions 
of dollars have been directly expended or indirectly 
lost by all parties, through litigations which a just 
and simple law would have made impossible. Why 
are the copper-mines of Butte thus handicapped, 
while the equally valuable copper-mines of Lake Su- 
perior are never the subjects of such doubts and con- 
flicts of title? The answer is simple and conclusive 
beyond question. The copper-mines of Michigan 
have never suffered the malign influence of the “Law 
of the Apex.” 

New York, Sept. 23, 1903. 


R. W. RayMonp. 


CYANIDE POISONING. 
The Editor: 

Sir.—Having observed with interest the discussion 
in your valued paper on the subject of poisoning by 
cyanides, I venture to suggest the following remedy: 
Immediately after the poisoning a weak solution of 
silver nitrate should be taken internally, in slight ex- 
cess, followed by an emetic of salt water and mus- 
tard. The patient would then probably have to be 
treated for inflammation of the stomach, which is not 
so dangerous as the cyanide poison. The inter-action 
between the cyanide salt and the silver nitrate is very 
quick; the excess of silver would be precipitated by 
the salt water, with the liberation of nitric acid, but 
providing that this latter be sufficiently dilute I do 
not think that it would have time to do fatal damage. 

ARTHUR CHIPPENDALE. 
Chirangangue Mines, Michoacan, Mex., Sept. 6, 1903: 


MINE SAMPLING. 
The Editor: 

Sir.—Having derived much profit from your series 
of articles, one point occurs to me which I have not 
seen mentioned in the discussion. I cannot think that 
it will be of use to any but a few of the younger mem- 
bers of the profession; nevertheless, I trust it will be 
of service, if only to a few. 

I refer to a very short-sighted method of estimat- 
ing ore in a mine on data procured from milling or 
smelting returns, together with certain information 
as regards the persistence of the vein. In several in- 
stances, where hurried examinations have been neces- 
sary, I have known of this being done, effecting grave 
errors. Take, for example, the case of an old mine, 
inaccessible from the fact of its tunnels having caved, 
or for some other reason, and that time will not per- 
mit of the workings being cleaned, and that for these 
reasons the engineer considers that non-self-procured 
information will do as well. From a description of 
the underground workings and possibly also a map, 
it is understood that the vein has been opened up for 


several thousand feet; and, besides this, the engineer 
may have confirmed this statement by his own ex- 
amination of the surface. He is also told that so 
many tons have been mined, shipped and a good net 
profit returned, whicli he verifies from the mills and 
smelters themselves. Then, from the maps, he calcu- 
lates the tonnage of vein-matter opened up, applies 
the smelter and mill-returns to this figure, and on 
these data he bases his value of the property. He is 
likely to confuse the words vein and ore-body, and he 
may entirely fail to recognize that all the ore opened 
up is likely to have been removed. 

The error herein shown seems so obvious that I 
offer these few lines simply because I have met with 
instances in which such carelessness, or perhaps 
rather ignorance, has been the foundation of favor- 
able reports on probably worthless properties. 

Denver, Colo., Sept. 15, 1903. Ernest Levy. 


GEOLOGY OF THE VIRGINIUS MINE. 
The Editor: 

Sir—The valuable communication from Mr. H. 
W. Reed in your issue of August 22, relating to the 
Virginius mine, is worthy the attention of those who 
have investigated the ore-deposits of the San Juan 
mountains. Several facts which have not, to my 
knowledge, been previously published, are here made 
clear. The example set by Mr. Reed in giving some 
of the results of his opportunity for many years’ ob- 
servation on the phenomena of a single vein is one 
which it is hoped will be followed, so far as possible, 
by mine managers in general. 

It is interesting to note that when the quartz and 
ore in the Virginius locally gave out, cross-cutting 
to a parallel crevice resulted in the finding of a new 
ore-body. This fact lends confirmation to the ob- 
servations made throughout the San Juan region as 
to the prevalence of linked-vein structure. The 
changes in the value of the ore at various levels in 
the vein and the increase in the gold values noted 
below the seventh level are important additions to 
the literature of vein phenomena. 

Mr. Reed notes that normal faulting has occurred 
along the Virginius fissure, thus confirming parts of 
the description of this mine published in 1898.* There 
is well-marked evidence of such faulting in the work- 
ings along the Revenue adit level of the Virginius. 
Mr. Reed notes that “the footwall was probably 
pushed up several hundred feet,’ but I cannot say 
that I saw evidence of such extensive displacement. 
Most of the fault-throws observed in this portion of 
the San Juan are of small magnitude. I have not, 
however, inspected the upper workings of the 
Virginius. 

I am inclined to take issue with Mr. Reed on his 
statement as to the character of the Virginius ore- 
deposit. He says, “What is known as the Virginius 
vein is a deposit of galena mixed with gray copper, 
which is a replacement (by the galena) either of 
part or all of the andesite dike or of the country 
rock immediately adjoining.” It is difficult to con- 
ceive of such an origin for the Virginius vein. 
Metasomatosis has not been found to play an im- 
portant part in the formation of the ore-deposits of 
the portion of the San Juan in which the Virginius 
is situated, especially where the wall-rocks are of 
silicious or moderately silicious character. Even in 
the Red Mountain area, where ore-bearing solutions 
have exhibited an intense activity, it has been found 
by Mr. Ransome’ that the veins and stocks of ore 
occupy for the most part previously existing open 
space. A vein in the andesitic brecc’as having such 
an origin as Mr. Reed attributes to the Virginius 
would be decidedly at variance with the majority of 
the observed occurrences, and would not be likely 
to have economic importance. 

The andesite dike accompanying the Virginius vein 
I have had the opportunity of examining on the 


1Preliminary Report on the Mining Industries of the Tel- 
luride patae Colorado, 18th Annual Report United 
States Geological Survey, Part III, 1898, page 780. 

2A Report on the Economic Geology of the Silverton Quad- 
rangle, Colorado, by F. L. Ransome, United States Geological 
Survey, 1901, page 214 et seq. The ore-deposits in the rhyo- 
nediape = Silver Ledge mine forms an exception to the gen- 
eral rule. 


Revenue level for a length of over 1,500 ft. It does 
not show mineralization in that portion of the mine, 
being distinct from the ore-body. “Under the micro- 
scope this rock is rather indeterminable, on account 
of decomposition, but may be seen to contain feld- 
spar phenocrysts, with a much chloritized groundmass 
in which there is a large quantity of magnetite.” 
It will be noted that there is no mention here of the 
presence of metallic sulphides, even iron pyrite. 
Moreover, the andesite dike of the Virginius is very 
similar to dikes seen in the workings of other San 
Juan mines, as, for example, the one in the Sheridan 
tunnel* of the Smuggler-Union. In none of the ol- 
served cases do the dikes appear to constitute the 
ore-bodies, although they frequently bear a relation 
to the occurrence of the ore. 
Denver, Colo., Sept. 15, 1903. C. W. Purineton. 
THE ORE DEPOSITS OF LA CANANEA. 
The Editor: 


Sir.—From the articles concerning La Cananea by 
Messrs. Weed and Austin, and my own observa- 
tion, it appears that the apparent geological indica- 
tions have varied at different stages of the develop- 
ment of the mines, and some data gathered at an in- 
termediate period and a correction of some hearsay 
evidence may serve to explain their conflicting views. 
I went through the mines at frequent intervals from 
November, 1901, to July, 1902; and, to study the ac- 
tion of heavy ground and the labor problem, I spent 
some 30 shifts working as -a “mucker” in various 
parts of the Capote mine. Therefore, unless other- 
wise stated, the statements I make are a result of 
my own observation. 

In the old Cananea volcano there is a great de- 
velopment of basic rocks of coarse, granitic tex- 
ture; but a careful search for a reported rare rock 
revealed but one small outcrop of a true granite, viz., 
in the Puertecitos gap, about three-quarters of a mile 
east of the Puertecitos mines, at which place are the 
nearest sedimentaries. This granite was of very fine 
texture and showed traces of varying amounts of 
pyrite and a little actual pyrite. On the north this is 
much covered with soil, but seems to be level, under 
a light-colored eruptive; but to the south the con- 
tact with a large area of dark trap appears to be 
more nearly vertical than horizontal, so there seems 
little local evidence to warrant Mr. Weed’s assump- 
tion of a general granite core at slight depth. 

There are several distinct volcanic rocks in the 
foot-hills on three sides of the mountain, although 
the railroad grade to Puertecitos shows only white 
rocks. Most of these white rocks belong to the 
quartz-porphyry set, but some of the white chalky 
cuts show big crossed crystals of a feldspathic min- 
eral and other structural features of a rock which, a 
little lower on the mountain, is nearly black on 
fresh fracture, and weathers to a dark blue ground- 
mass with white crosses in relief. Owing to thie 
soil the gradation could not be studied, but this com- 
plete leaching may be related to some of the changes 
in the sulphide-bearing porphyry. 

All of the porphyry which has the pyrite uniform- 
ly distributed, and apparently original, is very silici- 
ous. It is all very hard, and in places has specks of 
unaltered pyrite within half an inth of the surface 
Where there is disseminated pyrite the rock is too 
fine-grained to determine any mineral without a m:- 
croscope, but toward the center of the volcano it 
gradually develops phenocrysts. In places there are 
so many double pyramids of quartz that the rock r 
sembles a coarse, hard sandstone. The distribution 
of this pyrite is extremely irregular. 

The pyrite in the soft porphyry, as far as the dc- 
velopments then showed, was only in thin intersectin 
seams and not original, but in the Oversight mine 
portions of this porphyry carry finely disseminate: 
chalcocite in much the same relations as the origina! 
pyrite of the hard porphyry. This soft stuff is, of 
course, too decomposed to determine, and I could 
find no transitions from soft to hard porphyry. 


*Telluride Report, page 837. 
*Tel'uride Report, page 833. 
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At the time of Mr. Weed’s visit to La Cananea 
the Oversight mine was not developed, and except 
the Cobre Grande, all the deposits appeared to be re- 
placements in metamorphosed limestone. 

The Cobre Grande deposit was a high-grade sec- 
midary enrichment of cuprite, etc., in a narrow recent 
fault-zone in the porphyry, with stringers and re- 
placements in the walls. The fault was traced a 
ong distance north, and in the ravine beyond the 
melter gave rise to the only considerable spring 
a the mountains. This spring went dry when the 
Cobre Grande shaft was sunk deeper in hope of in- 
‘reasing the water supply of the camp. 

The old workings at Ronquillo were caved and in- 
.ccessible, and so may be related to the Cobre 
Grande, or be independent concentrations in the 
porphyry, since the main fault is barren where it 
passes under the converter room, in porphry without 
pyrite. 

In the Cobre Grande there is some soft porphyry, 
but except in the fault, it is gritty and brittle and not 
tough and talcy. 

At the time I saw it the Oversight was but little 
more than a prospect, although some very rich ore 
had been mined in January, 1902. The development 
was limited to two tunnel levels, and showed some 
six or seven, not very large, bodies of rich ore. Two 
may have been connected vertically, but the others 
were mostly stoped out and certainly independent, 
although surrounded by concentrating ore which was 
not mined at that time. The greater proportion of 
the tunnels showed material either barren or of very 
low grade, so that if later developments have shown 
the workable ore to be in a single body, it must be 
extremely irregular. 

A careful search in this mine showed one patch 
of yellowish limestone fading off into the tough, 
clayey material, and hardest in the breast of the 
tunnel; but most of the clay seemed to be derived 
from a feldspathic porphyry. Also at the lower part 
of the zone of oxidation there was a notable amount 
of rich azurite and malachite ore. These ores, es- 
pecially azurite, are quite rare in the Capote basin, 
and are so seldom found independent of limestone 
that it seems possible that limestone was more im- 
portant during the formation of the Oversight ore- 
body than is at first apparent. The chalcocite form- 
ing a secondary enrichment might as well replace 
the pyrite disseminated in the porphyry as the chal- 
copyrite in lime, although it may have been all 
leached from a body in lime. 

In the Capote mine up to July, 1902, all the work- 
able ore above the 200-ft. level (100 ft. below the tun- 
nel) was essentially sugary quartz carrying pyrite, 
coated and replaced by secondary copper minerals. 
There was no noticeable chalcopyrite or galena, and 
no porphyry ore of smelting grade. The high-grade 
ore-body was quite sharply defined. On the south 
and west there is a tough, clayey stuff with narrow 
intersecting seams of pyrite, and apparently derived 
from a blocky porphyry. 

On the other sides the material is a much 
queezed, clay-like substance, with some streaks of 
various greenish colors. Besides the clay seams it 
‘ontains a good deal of chlorite and gypsum and 
some crushed quartz. There are some sharp veins 
f fine selenite with a little pyrite. On the surface 
the only rocks in these directions are sedimentaries 
(limestone and quartzite), and it seemed to me that 
his decomposed material might be the residue left 
yy the action of acid solutions on a very impure 
‘mestone like that near the Democrata mine. It 
s very like the clay between the lime and porphyrv 
it Bisbee, Ariz. 

The quartz of the ore-body is much disintegrated, 
so that the ore comes out as sand. Much of this 
seems to be due to later movements, but in a few 
placés this soft quartz contains perfect vugs with 
ine crystals undamaged. It is all very white and the 
sulphides are uniformly distributed throughout the 
mass. In the main drift of the 300-ft. level, which 
had been driven about 4o ft. from the shaft at my 
last visit, one side of the breast showed the greenish 


material (resembling decomposed trap), in coarse 
angular fragments cemented by soft sugary quartz 
with vugs and bright crystals of pyrite. This shows 
that some of the white quartz, at least, is recent 
vein-quarts, and except for the small amount of min- 
eral and abundance of crystals, it very much re- 
sembles the main mass, but there seems to be little 
other reason for assuming that the Capote deposit 
is. what Mr. Weed calls “a shattered mass of 
quartzite, whose joints, fissures and interstices are 
filled by ore.’* The deposit is not very much longer 
than wide and definitely stops at both ends. 

It is true that there is a large mass of quartzite 
just across the creek from the Capote tunnel in 
such a position that it would cut the upper part, at 
least, of the Capote vein if not disturbed; but a part 
of it is thinly interlaminated with limestone, and if 
there is no disturbance the main body should appear 
in the big mass of lime which is just south of the 
mine and was extensively quarried for flux. If the 
quartz of the ore-body consisted of crushed quartzite 
there should also be quartzite in the position of the 
“nondescript material” between the ore and the 


quartzite in the creek, and this shows but little 


quartz. 

On the other hand, the big body of limestone 
southeast of the mine is in contact with the main 
body of gossan and lies over this “nondescript ma- 
terial.” In the other side of it was one of the 
larger ore-bodies mined from old “No. 3.” It is all 
iron-stained slightly, and the extensive quarrying has 
disclosed other pockets of gossan definitely represent- 
ing oxidized ore-bodies replacing the lime. 

The copper sulphides in all parts of the Capote 
ore-body are very soft and crumbly, and most of the 
larger grains are pseudomorphs after pyrite (octa- 
hedra). In the 200-ft. level there are many clusters 
of pyrite crystals at the edge of the quartz-body, with 
remarkably bright faces, and many of the crystals 
in the ore have but a thin coating of the copper 
minerals, so that tenor of the ore in copper was 
noticeably less. There was, therefore, no evidence 
of good chalcopyrite as the original source of the 
copper, so there seemed little prospect of this ore 
continuing of workable grade downward to the 
granular rock. Although I consider the main body 
of this mine to be as much a replacement as any 
in the district, I did not understand, as Mr. Austin 
seems to, that Mr. Weed included it among the 
contact-deposits that were to extend downward. 

As a structural feature, I noticed that the size 
of the ore-body on the 200-ft. level had become 
much smaller, since the south end, especially, dips 
strongly inward. Therefore, the inference from Mr. 
Austin’s paper that there is now workable ore in 
the porphyry below this quartz is a pleasant sur- 
prise. ; 

As further evidence of a change in the character 
of the ore with depth, I would call attention to Mr. 
Austin’s statement that the surface gossan was so 
low in silica as to be used for a basic flux. This 
was mostly from the large, hard boulders, lying loose 
on the surface; but over “Section One” of the Ca- 
pote was a considerable mass of soft iron oxide, in 
place, that was regularly mined. This, of course, also 
carried silver. Except one bunch of chalcocite in 
the Oversight, all the sulphide ore I saw developed 
was very silicious. 

As throwing light on the important change in the 
general character of the ore mined at La Cananea, 
it may be well to state that the concentrator was de- 
signed simply to treat the low-grade silicious ores 
from the Capote and Veta Grande mines; and even 
at the time I was there the designer said, “What 
little sticky ore we will get from the Oversight can 
be mixed with enough sandy ore to prevent trouble.” 
This was quite different from the present experience 
with “clayed fines.” 

Both Mr. Weed and Mr. Austin considered the 
Capote and Oversight ore-bodies closely related, and 
the same view was evidently held by the local 





* Transactions American Institute Mining Engineers, Vol. 
XXXII, page 433. 


managers when they dropped the name of Oversight 
and sunk a big three-compartment shaft half way be- 
tween the mines. At the time of my last visit much 
work had been done at this shaft, and a double- 
track tunnel had been driven for 300 ft. beyond the 
Capote ore-body to connect the shaft and the rail- 
road. None of these workings showed anything but 
the narrow seams of pyrite in porphyry. The entire 
length of the railroad cut from the Democrata to the 
Indiana shows equal or greater mineralization, so 
that all the ore-bodies of the Capote basin are just 
as closely related as these two. From the size of 
the big dump in Mr. Austin’s Fig. 2 a great deal of 
work must have been done at this shaft since I left, 
so that there may now be other evidence. 

The Veta Grande mine is not mentioned by Mr. 
Austin. It was the first mine in the Capote basin 
extensively worked, and the high-grade parts were 
gouged out in a very irregular way. Work in these 
old holes was stopped soon after I came to La Can- 
anea, and the attention confined to systematic de- 
velopment at some distance away. I made but one 
long visit to this deposit, and at that time could 
not coax the shift boss to show me anything but 
successive, irregular flat stopes on particularly rich 
streaks. Therefore I am not yet satisfied as to its 
geology. The ore above a certain sticky, clay body, 
some three feet thick and nearly horizontal, consists 
of sheets of native copper and a little sticky clay in a 
uniform mass of fractured quartz. Beiow this clay 
band is a great deal of cuprite, chalcocite, etc., in a 
more clayey matrix. The ore-body is large, and from 
fair surface data seems to occupy the exact con- 
tact between an impure limestone and a dike of hard 
porphyry, and to lie partly in each. 

The great width of impure limestone between 
the Veta Grande and the old Democrata is full of 
epidote, etc., and is strongly impregnated with py- 
rite, sphalerite and chalcopyrite, but still shows its 
stratification, since some of the strata are more 
strongly impregnated than the rest. At the eastern 
contact there was also workable ore in the Demo- 
crata, and hearsay evidence indicates that in certain 
strata the mineralization extends for some distance 
from the contact. 

The porphyry just west of the Veta Grande is 
made up of fragments of an older porphyry in a 
matrix of similar material, and is quite porous and 
heavily stained by superficial iron oxide. Still it 
stands up twenty to thirty feet above the metamor- 
phosed lime. In this are many surface “Spanish 
workings,” but extensive tunneling below shows 
nothing but the usual pyrite. 

On the Indiana ground, just north of the Capote, is 
another similar cliff of porphyry. In this are one 
large “Spanish” pit and some prospect holes, which 
show a little galena, notably one sharp seam 4 to 6 
inches wide, right on the west contact with a pure 
marble. Up to the time I left, the big Indiana dump 
showed a good deal of pyrite and very little copper, 
as the result of exploration in the porphyry. 

In contrast with this, on the eastern side of this 
property, where the central body of limestone is in 
contact with the main mass of porphyry, there is a 
large area showing much iron oxide in place of the 
limestone, and the adjoining porphyry is quite de- 
composed. This is the best surface showing in the 
camp, except possibly that of the Capote, and proves 
that either there is a large ore body replacing the 
limestone, or that one has been eroded away. Un- 
fortunately this had not been explored at all, and 
in the district there are many other untouched 
masses of gossan in limestone. 

In the Elisa mine the ore-bodies seem to be re- 
placements, by quartz and sulphides, of the calcite 
remaining after great developments of garnets, etc. 
These ore-bodies are therefore extremely hard, ex- 
cept the high grade ones, which have enough mas- 
sive chalcopyrite to be easily mined. There is a 
little pyrite, and the low-grade bodies have a good 
deal of galena. 

From the clear surface indications these deposits 
are at or very near a contact, and seem to me to 
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exactly fit Mr. Weed’s description of “chalcopyrite 
ore bodies with accessory galena and practically con- 
fined to the rocks resulting from the alteration of 
impure limestone.” In the larger sense they are con- 
tact deposits, and I would expect other similar bodies 
to be found at intervals as far down:as the lime- 
stone extends. This mine is one of the older ones, 
and was once relatively more important than some of 
the newer ones. 

At Puertecitos I saw a great surface showing of 
copper carbonates, etc., but rather extensive develop- 
ments had as yet failed to show any apparently com- 
mercial bodies of sulphide. The main double-track 
tunnels pierce a garnetiferous limestone so decom- 
posed as to require timbering. The road to Elenita 
shows copper stains nearly all the way along the 
contact. 
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There are a few further points in Mr. Austin’s 
article with which I do not agrée. First the surface 
indications above the Oversight seem to me to be 
very strong. From a distance the larger part of the 
northern slope of the hill south of it appears heavily 
iron-stained, and a little shaft sunk on the stain to 
test it for iron flux produced a most brilliant red 
dump. This material is soft, consisting largely of 
iron oxide, and not the elusive, skin-deep stain on 
porphyry which is so common in the district. 

From the west side of the mountain I saw other 
spots of iron-stain on the west slope of this hill for 
a long distance south of the last workings of the 
mine. Rumor gave these spots as one of the reasons 
for driving a long prospecting tunnel into the por- 
phyry west from the deep cafion south of the Veta 
Grande. From a distance, judging from the topog- 
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SKETCH OF THE GEOLOGY OF A PORTION OF LA CANANEA. 


Lo sum up, at the time of Mr. Weed’s visit, the 
Oversight was a little-developed prospect, so that, 
excepting the relatively small deposit in the Cobre 
Grande, all the mines of La Cananea were in the 
wider sense contact-metamorphic deposits in altered 
sediments. They were, however, so different among 
themselves that I do not think he was justified in giv- 
ing the name of “Cananea type” to one particular 
kind of deposit without specifying which of the Ca- 
nanea mines he meant. For instance, from evidence 
given me by the foreman and assayer of the Demo- 
crata mine, I understand that it is strictly a “selec- 
tive replacement of particular strata along a contact,” 
etc. The more recent data presented by Mr. Austin 
indicate that at present the most important mine 
of the camp is not a contact-deposit at all, and this 
will be the first mine calied to mind by the mention 
of La Cananea. 


raphy, these spots seemed to be stained porphyry. 
They were so inaccessible that I did not take time to 
make the climb. ; 

Mr. Austin states that the porphyry is “the pre- 
dominating rock of the Cananea ore-belt.” In an- 
swer to this, I submit the rough line sketch of the 
geology around all the mines except the distant Puer- 
tecitos, where we all agree that the metamorphic 
limestone is the important rock. The region was not 
studied for the purpose of making a geological map, 
so all the detailed courses of the dikes were not 
worked out, but the map is mainly correct, except 
possibly in not continuing the main limestone belt 
further south. The blank spaces were not visited, or 
else were too much obscured by soil or complete 
decomposition to be determined. 

Now, if we bar the unique Cobre Grande and 
draw a line as closely as possible around all the 





other mines, it appears that the metamorphic rocks 
have a greater area than the porphyry. Further, ex- 
cept the large area beyond Puertecitos, these patches 
are the only bodies of limestone I found in the 
mountains, and here are the mines. I ‘pretty care- 
fully explored the country between the main district 
and Puertecitos, and could find no limestone. It is 
all porphyry, and there are no mines. 

Much of the better-looking lime has not been ex- 
plored, and the porphyry is full of tunnels, mostly 
barren. The only entirely barren limestone is the 
pure white marble between the Elisa and the In- 
diana, which in places shows sharp contacts without 
any accessory minerals. 

Even the Oversight may have had an original 
intimate relation to limestone, as outlined, and I cer- 
tainly think that from an economic standpoint the 
limestone is the important rock. 

I also do not agree that the metamorphosed lime 
stone at La Cananea is a particularly resistant rock 
All of the limestone along the creeks shown on 
the sketch is full of epidote, etc., but it nowhere 
forms prominent bluffs, and the cafion is not rugged 
except in the porphyry. Even at Puertecitos the 
garnetiferous limestone requires heavy timbering. 

On the other hand, all the bodies of porphyry stick 
out very prominently, often forming rugged crags, 
especially in the Capote basin. According to common 
rumor, it was this fact that led to most of the badly 
planned tunnels in the porphyry far from the ore 
bodies. These were driven‘in the early days “in the 
hope of finding ore under the fine outcrops of the big 
ledges.” 

When I worked in the Capote I saw but little first- 
class ore that could be called swelling ground, but 
much of it was very brittle and often sandy, and 
therefore hard to keep open. The tunnel level had 
originally been improperly opened, so that the first 
stope closed up and all the ore I helped to shovel 
out was much broken up by the consequent settling 

This settling and the warm climate I supposed to 
be the initial cause of the high temperature, but the 
discomfort was due to lack of ventilation. I know 
from personal experience that as soon as the up 
raises from the different sections of the first level 
were connected these hot workings became comfort- 
able. For instance, while Section 2 was so hot that 
we were supposed to work only one-third of the time, 
Section 1, exactly similar except for an upraise, was 
quite pleasant. Also Section 4 was cool while the 
sill-floor was being opened, due to a fair breeze, 
but at the third floor it became so hot that an up- 
raise was started at once and pushed with three 
shifts. The connection cooled the section. The in- 
ference that the atmospheric oxidation was the 
cause of the heat is therefore incorrect. 

The main body of the quartz smelting ore was 
immediately in contact with the gossan. The di- 
vision was unusually regular, being slightly more 
level than the ground. I noticed but two oxidized 
fissures in the sulphides. The lower part of the gos- 
san was also remarkable for the complete absence of 
copper carbonate or other oxidized copper minerals. 

To the south of the rich ore there was a little 
clayey gossan in contact with what seemed to b 
kaolinized porphyry, but what I saw was insignifi 
cant compared with the great amount in contac: 
with the quartz ore. 

I heard of no finding of silver nuggets while 
was working at the edge of the gossan, but th: 
rumor said that some of them were found in «@ 
short prospecting tunnel driven from Section 3 int: 
the “nondescript material” east of the ore at abou! 
the level of the limit of the oxidation. This groun« 


1 


«was of the swelling variety and too much timbere 


and caved for close study. 

I have presented this little additional data in s: 
detailed a manner to avoid detracting from its 
clearness by condensing it, and I hope it will not 
prove too tiresome. 


A. A. STEEL 


Omaha, Neb.. Sept. 3, 1903. 
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ACROSS THE SAN JUAN MOUNTAINS. 
By T. A. RicKarp. 
(Continued from page 424.) 
On the railroad grade, and about a mile from 
‘loresta itself, a promontory of rock. gives a mag- 
ificent view of the Anthracite and Ruby ranges. To 
1e left are dark pine woods sloping from Ohio peak 
ith an inclination which reproduces the dip of the 
orphyrite flow and the coal beds underneath; in the 
iiddle distance, and contrasting with the dark array 


is similar to other mountain crossings; there is a de- 
funct sawmill with an untidy sawdust heap; an aban- 
doned railroad grade, as though engineering skill had 
failed of breath; a scattering of pines, the straggling 
procession which is all that is left of the serried ranks 
that came up the mountain side in proud array until 
they encountered an invisible bar to further advance 
—that ‘timber line’ which, like the shore of an ancient 
sea, belts all the mountains and marks the upward 
limit of the conditions favorable to forest growth. 








ON THE ROAD 


of pines, are brilliantly tinted foothills whose rounded 
contour indicate the softer sandstones of the Cre- 
taceous. Above these rises the abrupt mass of Mt. 
3eckwith, built of porphyrite. To the right, and 
coming down to meet the other half of the picture, is 
the red Ruby range with its serrated comb of dikes, 
which can be seen extending in jagged line down 
to the valley itself through which a trout-stream 
winds in and out until it is hidden by the precipitc-1s 
face of Mt. Marcellina, a dome-shaped laccolith’ of 
porphyritic d‘orite. Far off, palpitating amid the haze 
of forest fires, are ranks of distant hills athrob with 

















THE HENSON CREEK MILLS. 


at soft enchantment in which the distance fades 
m view. 
We left Floresta the next morning, September 16, 
d crossed the Ohio pass, on our return to Gunnison, 
> a route different to that of our previous journey, 
hich had now taken us around a group of three 
ountain peaks—Mt. Wheatstone, Mt. Axtell and Mt. 
Carbon—and from the watershed of the Slate River 
\ that of Ohio Creek, both tributaries of the Gunni- 
n, into which they merge a little to the north of 
ie town itself. Ohio Pass, 10,033 ft. above sea-level, 
‘A laccolith is a body of intrusive lava. It does not spread 


1 dikes or sheets, but gathers into a mass or core, which 
lifts the overlying strata. 


TO THE MINES. 


We passed Carbon and Castieton, two coal camps, 
with all the hideousness which belongs to those un- 
happy looking settlements; then a short stay, pleasant 
for man and horse alike, at a roadside ranch, pre- 
pared us for a long canter over the wide, dusty road 
which finally, but we could never tell when, brought 
us into the unlimited city of Gunnison. 

That night at Gunnison we heard the fishermen’s 
tales. It is a great resort for the man‘pulators of 
rod and line. It is also a mining center for the sur- 
rounding hill country, so that there is no lack of fishy 
yarns. The unwary will hear of mounta‘ns of iron 
and acres of gold ore; but behind the exaggeration 
there is the fact that the Gunnison country, with the 
Elk Mountains to the north and the granitic foothills 
which lead to the San Juan ranges, to the south, is 
extremely rich in a variety of mineral wealth—coal, 
iron, gold and silver—which would have undergone 
more substantial exploitation if the windy breath of 
a premature boom had not blighted it in the infancy 
of its development. 

On September 17 we rode from Gunnison to Gate 
View. The road follows the Gunnison River until 
it crosses it at lola, the shipping po‘nt of the Vulcan 
district. Taking a cross-country trail we filed 
through the sage-bush covering monotonous, low 
hills, the remnants of granite mountains which had 
y:elded to the leveling hand of Time. Spencer and 
Dubo’s, two mining camps, were found almost de- 
serted. Then, surmounting a ridge, we saw again 
the splendor of the San Juan ranges and the pleasant 
valley of the Lake Fork. After weary miles of sage- 
brush hillocks it was singularly refreshing to look 
upon a landscape through the diversified beauty of 
which the modifying influence of geological structure 
could be plainly discerned. At Gate View we passed 
a night. The name is given to a ranch and railroad 
section-house by the natural gateway of the Lake 
Fork, which flows through a gap cut into the ande- 
sites A tongue of this eruptive crosses the broad 
valley ; the river has cut its way through; high, nearly 
vertical cliffs arise on either side; then steep debris 
slopes, making a broad V, at the bottom of which 
the road, the railroad and the river jostle each other 
for passage; this frames a view of hills rich in the 


gold and russet of the aspens, surmounted by the 
high peaks of the San Juan mountains. 

Looking through the portals of the river, one is 
reminded of Ruskin’s question, concerning a similar 
natural structure: “When did the. great spirit of the 
river first knock at those adamantine gates? When 
did the porter open to it and cast his keys away for 
ever, lapped in whirling sand?” It is a fine similtude; 
but geology, with less poetic diction, says that the 
rock is not ddamant to the instrument of erosion as 
used by the running stream with patient persistence 
through long time and that no® porter was needed 
to open the gate; the river found it in obeying the 
laws of its being—gravity—which impelled it to seek 
the lowest channel and to deepen that channel con- 
tinually, for fear the onlooking hills should fill it up 
too fast with their discarded debris. 

The road, further on, alternately crosses flat 
stretches of partially cultivated land and descends 
into the bed of the stream amid narrow gorges cut 
into andesite breccia and tuffs, until at the conflu- 
ence of Henson Creek we rode, amid a sharp down- 
pour of cold rain, into the town of Lake City. 
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DIAGRAM OF TREATMENT AT THE UTE & ULAY 


MILL. 


We reached Lake ‘City at noon ‘amid a rainstorm 
which was remarkable for the reason that it was the 
first bit of bad weather encountered during twelve 
days. It cleared in the afternoon, so, leaving out 
horses to rest, we walked the seven miles up Henson 
Creek to the Ute and Ulay mines. These have been 
the mainstay of Lake City through all the vicissitudes 
of the past twenty years. The two veins have been 
at various times worked both jointly and separately. 
When I was last here the Ulay lode was the chief 
source of production; on the present occasion we 
found that the Ute vein was affording the principal 
stoping ground. This was above the main adit. The 
vein is from four to five feet in width; it is a simple 
quartz-vein containing argentiferous galena. Iron 
pyrite and zincblende are present in relatively small 
quantity. The lode is essentially an impregnation 
following a sheeted band in the andesitic breccia of 
the San Juan formation and has the characteristics 





THE 


already noted at the Camp Bird, Smuggler-Union and 
other mines in the same region. Stopes extend, more 
or less continuously, for half a mile. The Ute d’ps 
westward at 63° and is worked in the adjacent Cali- 
fornia mine. The Ulay had been worked 700 ft. be- 
low Henson Creek through old workings which were 
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ROSE’S CABIN. AN OLD STAGE HOUSE. 
in bad repair; a new vertical shaft had just been 
started to open up the lower ground on this lode. 
The mill reminds one, in its method of treatment, 
of the old Foxdale mine, in the Isle of Man, where, 
however, raff-wheels are used instead of elevators 
and the plant is spread over a much larger area. 
The treatment of the Ute & Ulay ores is simple an“ 
well adapted. The mill has a capacity of 90 to 100 
tons per day. The ore goes first to a rock-breaker 
( Blake, 9 x 15) and then to three sets of rolls (.\llis 








THE CANON OF THE UNCOMPAGHRE. 
Chalmers, 16 x 30), then through four successive 
trommels, 36 in. in diameter and 7 ft. long, which 
size the crushed ore to 8, 6, 4 and 2% millimeters. 
The coarse, which passes through the tromme!s, goes 
to the jigs, a dcouble-compartment jig for each trom- 
mel. The fines, which escape from the last trommel, 
pass into two hydraulic sizers, the coarse being sent 
to jigs while the fines go into a third sizer. The 
coarse from this last sizer goes to a jig and the fines 
run to the buddles. There are two plain buddles, 
16 ft. in diameter, and four double-deck buddles, 24 
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ft. in diameter, the tailings from which pass into 
settling tanks where the slime is arrested. The treat- 
ment is illustrated graphically on the diagram given 
on the previous page. 

The concentrates are dried and mixed by passing 
through a heated revolving cylinder. About 14 per 
cent of moisture is left in the concentrates in order 
to lessen the leakage arising from the bad flooring 
of the railroad cars, which would be a greater source 
of loss if the concentrates were dry enough to run 
readily. The concentrates contain 58 to 61 per cent 
lead, 13 to 15 oz. silver and 0.05 to 0.06 oz. of gold 
per ton. They represent about 16 per cent in weight 
of the original ore and an extraction of about 80 per 
cent of the lead and 65 per cent of the s‘lver. 

Next day, September 18, saw us started on our 
final stage, from Lake City to Ouray. Our way took 
us again past the Ute & Ulay, where we stopped to 
get some further data from the millman. As we rode 
along up Henson Creek it was pleasant to notice a 
good deal of mining activity; we passed under the 
Bleichert tramway of the Hidden Treasure, past the 
Moro mill, with a Leschen tram connecting it to an 
unseen mine on the pine-clad mountain-side and then, 
just below Rose’s cabin, the Bonanza tunnel, with a 
mill in Mr. Philip 


new course of construction. 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1903. 


The new mill, in course of erection, will be op- 
erated by electricity, generated at the power-plant, 
three miles lower down on Henson Creek, where a 
6-ft. Hugg wheel does the work. The mill will have 
a Blake rock-breaker, a Sturtevant crusher and three 
pairs of rolls. Then will come Bartlett concentrat- 
ing tables provided by the Colorado Iron Works and 
Standard tables supplied by Fairbanks, Morse & Co.. 
the latter being also responsible for the general de 
sign of the mill. 

This pleasant interlude at the Bonanza mine was 
supplemented by a hearty dinner at the miners’ board 
ing-house before we mounted again. 

Rose’s Cabin, at 10,850 ft., just above the Bonanza 
mine-buildings, is a landmark. It was a stopping 
place in the old days of transmontane travel when 
long lines of pack mules and horsemen were wont to 
file up Henson Creek on their way to Silverton, Rico 
and Ouray. We ‘ook the right-hand trail, past the 
Palmetto mill and along the old grade to the Frank 
Hough mine. 

As we climbed the range the snow-mists gathered, 
and when we finally reached the crest, at 12,850 feet, 
the mountains were robed in all the magnificence of 
the storm. The cold blast from the cafion below 
swept up to the summit of the range, dr'ving a chilly 











GLACIER AT MINERAL 


Newitt, superintendent of the Henson Creek Lead 
Mines Company, as it is officially styled, was kind 
enough to take us underground. The lode is the 
usual sheeted band of breccia-country carrying four 
to five feet of quartz, in which gold, silver, copper 
and lead are carried by copper pyrite, galena and 
other less consp:cuous minerals. The mine afforded 
an example of the use of electric drills; the Gardner 
and Durkee were both in use and the superintendent 
expressed himself as disappointed with them; in each 
case the motor is carried on a truck and power is 
transmitted through a flexible shaft. The practical 
efficiency of the electric drills is a subject too large 
for a passing comment, but it is fair to the inventors 
to say that the machines suffer from their unpopu- 
larity among miners and the frequent lack of techni- 
cal skill on the part of the operator. As a rule the 
first drill tested in a mine is handled by an expert 
provided by the company which sells the drill; then, 
results being deemed good by a manager or director, 
others are ordered. The drill company’s man and his 
skilled assistants depart, leaving a delicate piece of 
electrical machinery to the tender mercies of a mus- 
cular workman who starts with a prejudice against 
anything new and unfamiliar, and is apt to be con- 
firmed in his prejudice by his own inexpert handling 
of the machine. This, of course, is, in a way, the 
drawback to all electrical machinery—it requires 
workmen who know something about it—but this is 
an obstacle which the increasing application of elec- 
tricity will overcome, surely. In the meantime I 
unite with others in the hope that the electric drill 
will be further improved, because it can facilitate and 
cheapen mountain mining to an extraordinary degree. 


POINT. 


mist which flung itself fiercely around every crag and 
threw great shadows that stalked swiftly across the 
darkening slopes. Here and there amid the gloom a 
lonely peak caught the light, a Titan head above the 
sea of cloud. Thus we saw old Uncompaghre and 
the Wetterhorn, besides many another unnamed crest 
While we waited, the hail and snow came fast, and 
so, without further. delay, we began the slow descent 
of the other side, leading and pulling our shivering 
horses down the tedious talus slopes. 

Soon we reached the warmer air of Bear Creek 
basin, a spacious amphitheater near the timber-line, 
from which a well-marked trail took us into Bea: 
Creek caiion, a narrow gorge, lined by the most as- 
tounding precipices and picturesque to a degree which 
was astonishing even after two weeks of mountain 
scenery. The andesite breccia, in nearly level layers 
forms cliffs which sweep from an eery height of a 
thousand feet, and more, down into the hidden bed 
of a torrent. The sheeted structure, due to parallel- 
ism of nearly vertical fractures, is very evident, and 
the sympathetic structure of the veins, whose crop- 
pings are clearly visible ribb:ng the rock-faces with 
broken lines of quartz, is apparent even at a distance 
We passed the Yellow Jacket and the Grizzly Bear 
mines, huddled under the beetling brows of breccia 
cliffs, where, here and there, a cluster of courageous 
pines hung hungrily for life, or a solitary cabin looked 
calmly over the abyss, or faint trails in unexpected 
tracery of line wound in and out of dark ravines 
with the veritable unconscious air of gentlemen who 
have no visible means of support. 

Our progress, over a trail which was a narrow, 
albeit quite safe, ledge between rock and torrent, was 
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necessarily, with horses, a slow business. At length 
iter hours of continuous descent which seemed in- 
terminable and gave one a singular feeling of going 
right into the depths of the earth, we emerged sud- 
ienly into full view of the Uncompaghre valley. It 
is no exaggeration to say that all four of us, some of 
vhom had done our voyage round the world more 
ihan once, were amazed at the grandeur of the great 
picture before us. Scattered already to the four 
winds, as becomes mining engineers,’ we shall, I be- 
lieve, always remember that “polychrome of splendor, 
i exultatzon to recall.” Ruskin would have rhap- 
sodized and Clarence King could have described it.* 

(he storm had swept northward, the sky was still 
partly overcast with flying cloud, a luminous atmos- 
phere, pure as inter-planetary space, filled the cajfion 
depths, and from the west the sunlight pierced the 
lingering mists with mellow light. We stood on a 
narrow promontory. Across the cafion terraced slopes 
descended in parklike gradation, resplendent with the 
livery of autumn, and above their aspen gold the 
bastions of blue-gray andesite rose tier after tier in 


Gothic severity of line until belted with the rising 


METHOD OF CONCENTRATING AT LA 
CANANEA. 


By Martin ScCHWERIN. 


On the property of the Greene Consolidated Cop- 
per Company at La Cananea, Sonora, Mexico, there 
was put in commission last winter a concentrating 
plant, designed for a capacity of 600 tons per day. 

Two distinct mines furnish the concentrating ores 
which differ in their physical characters almost as 
widely as two sulphide copper ores can. The ore 
from the Capote mine consists of coarse, agglom- 
erated crystals and finely disseminated crystalline 
grains of iron pyrite, in a much decomposed 
quartzose and felspathic gangue. A striking pecu- 
liarity of the pyrite is that the surface of nearly all 
of it is blackened with a microscopically thin film 
of chalcocite, and on breaking apart the cohering 
crystals the newly exposed crystal faces, as well as 
planes of. weakness and cleavage, are all seen to be 
similarly blackened. Such surfaces constantly ap- 
pear on comminuting a piece down to the smallest 
particles. A further peculiarity of Capote ore is that 

















AT THE END OF A 4o00-MILE RIDE. 


mists. Up the valley to the left the winding thread 
f the river led to the pyramid of Mt. Abram, his 
sentinel head aglow with sunlight, while further 
south rose the Red Mountains, shrouded in cold 
vapor that dimmed their volcanic tints. Straight in 
iront and northward, overtopping these swiftly 
hanging visions of rich coloring and sculptured line, 
there gleamed the Mt. Sneffels ranges, freshly en- 
nobled with a coronet of snow, with a great passion 
light glowing about their lordly summits, while in 
c darkening east there trailed away “a gray-winged 
form, the ghost of wind and rain.” 
t will seem something of an anticlimax to state 
t the trail subsequently led us to an interesting 
g-ological section, where the breccia of the Eocene 
period was found resting upon the upturned edges 
»} pre-Cambrian slates and quartzite, with only a 
thin layer of conglomerate, possibly a representative 
the San Miguel formation, between them. We 
reached Ouray before dark, having completed a ride 
ot fully 400 miles. 


‘One is in West Australia, another in California, the third 
1S in Mexico, and the fourth in New York City. 


‘This gives me the opportunity of recommending to my 
friends that most delightful book of Clarence King, “‘Moun- 
taineering in the Sierra Nevada,” of which a new edition 
has recently been issued. 


the fine crystalline grains most frequently occur in 
vast aggregates of nearly uniform particles in soft 
talcy nodules. 

The ore from the Veta Grande mine is soft chalco- 
cite, in most irregular bunches and veinlets, in a 
gangue of massive quartz and partly decomposed 
feldspars. There are also plastic nodules of a gray- 
ish color consisting of intimately mixed kaolinitic 
matter and earthy chalcocite. Native copper in 
papery branching sheets fills many interstices of the 
gangue. Some iron pyrite is present. A small 
amount of normally hard massive chalcocite occurs 
in both ores. 

The mill, a wooden-framed building covered with 
galvanized iron, is built in two independent, similar 
units, on a steep hillside, just below the tracks of the 
narrow-gauge railroad connecting the mines with the 
smelting plant. Four ore-bins holding approximately 
thirty-six hours’ supply receive ore from the 30-ton 
steel cars. A description of one unit follows: 

A hand-operated gate in each of the two bins dis- 
charges onto separate, fixed inclined grizzlies with 
slots I in. wide. The ore which rolls down the griz- 
zlies piles up on the floor in two heaps equi-distant 
from a 10 by 20 in. Blake crusher, crushing to I in, 
into which it is shoveled by hand. The crusher dis- 
charges into a bin, which also receives the fines from 


the grizzlies. An oscillating feed device passes the 
broken ore into an elevator, which takes it to a }-in. 
trommel, at the top of the mill. The oversize from 
the trommel falls to a set of coarse rolls, 16 by 36 in, 
and then back to the elevator and the trommel., 

' The through size of the 54-in. trommel, with which 
the mill feed can be considered to begin, goes to a 
train of six trommels of three sizes, in duplicate. 
The first size is %-in., the next 6-mesh and the last 
8-mesh. 


The oversize of the %-in. goes to one Hartz jig of 
two sieves, placed tandem. The oversize of the 
6-mesh goes also to one Hartz jig: of two sieves simi- 
larly placed. These jigs are run with an intermittent 
hutch discharge which is shoveled into launders, and, 
with the tailings of these jigs and the through sie of 
the 6-mesh; goes to the 8-mesh trommels. Concen- 
trates from these jigs go to the coarse concentrates 
elevator and then to a separate bin. 

The oversize of the 8-mesh trommels goes to two 
sets of fine rolls 14 by 26 in., thence to an elevator by 
which it goes back to the same trommels. The 
through size of these trommels goes direct to 22 Wil- 
fley tables. 

Middlings from each table go back over the same 
table. Slime-water from head-end of tables and tail- 
ings go to waste by way of outdoor settling tanks, 
from which almost clear water is recovered and used 
again. Concentrates from tables pass by shaking 
launders to the upper end of a concrete channel 
under the floor, running from the foot of the fine 
concentrates elevator, with a light grade, down to 
the tailings settling tanks. Those concentrates which 
settle at once on the floor of this channel are shoveled 
by hand into the elevator, which discharges into the 
fine concentrates bin in a line with the bins for coarse 
concentrates and ore at the back of the mill. An out- 
side elevator is used for loading the concentrates into 
cars for shipment to the blast furnaces. 

The mill described above illustrates an all too com- 
mon error in ore-dressing in this country, especially in 
those districts in which the influence of methods pur- 
sued in gold milling has left a strong impress. A 
concentrating table is comprehensively called a “con- 
centrator,” and the problem of successful concentra- 
tion is regarded as solved when a mill is erected con- 
taining the “concentrators” of some manufacturer 
whose reputation for such machinery is good. The 
problem consists entirely in the choice of concen- 
trators. 

This mill is an excellent example of “how not to 
do it.” Four jigs and 44 Wilfley tables erected to 
treat 600 tons a day! And that, too, on an ore which 
yields first-class concentrates as coarse as 1'4-in. 
Even though the coarsest economical concentrate was 
found to be % in. (although it is doubtful whether 
this question was given consideration in connection 
with the design of this mill), there can be no good 
reason why one of the products of sizing—the over- 
size of the 8-inch trommel—should go into the rolls 
instead of being concentrated. Here is a case of two 
consecutive crushings of the ore without a concentra- 
tion between, but with a concentration performed on 
the next larger size and one on the next size smaller. 

As originally designed and operated. until March of 
this year there were no %-in. trommels in the mill. 
The through size of the 5-in. went to the 6-mesh 
trommel, the oversize of which went to the two 
double jigs. The feed on these jigs included, there- 
fore, that which was as large as %-in. and that as 
small as 6-mesh. The size %-in. is equivalent to 15.9 
mm., while the 6-mesh used has a free opening of 2.4 
mm. Imagine the great quantity of slimes made un- 
necessarily, especially on the soft chalcocite ores, as 
a result of crushing these tailings (together with the 
through size of the 6-mesh trommel) to pass a 
1.6-mm. screen. 

To avoid an excessive amount of slimes, at least 
four sizes should be jigged coarser than 8-mesh, and 
the tailings from each set of jigs crushed just suffi- 
ciently to enable them to pass to the next set. The 
tailings from the fourth set would go to a fifth set, 
which would get none of the initial ore-feed. By so 
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doing a large quantity of concentrates are withdrawn, 
which would otherwise be productive of much slimes 
were they crushed down to pass the 8-mesh trommel. 
And yet the latter practice is followed here. 

And only slimes should go to tables. The product 
of a screen should never go to a table without first 
going to an intervening classifying device in which a 
jigging size would be separated. The capacity of 
such jigs is very much greater than tables, and the 
tailings made would be leaner. But even though this 
be not conceded there can be no questioning the fact 
that the substitution of tables for jigs, and the con- 
sequent necessity for finer comminution of the entire 
feed, inevitably results in greater slime production 
with the attendant loss of mineral, as well as dimin- 
ished capacity. 

Another exceedingly important result of the sub- 
stitution of tables for jigs is the character of the con- 
centrates produced. Necessarily all concentrates 
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bins over ‘the grizzlies and onto the floor, thereby 
necessitating the services of half a dozen men in re- 
shoveling it, instead of running it into the crusher 
from the grizzlies, too obviously recalls those pioneer 
establishments that blazed the way when copper 
metallurgy was in its infancy. And with a shaking 
grizzly of good design it is much easier for the at- 
tendant (the feeder) to cast aside such pieces of me- 
tallic copper which come into the mill and which 
would cause clogging in the trommels, than it is for 
the several men, with shovels in their hands, upon 
whom that duty now falls. 

From no point of view can any part of the method 
of concentrating followed in the Cananea mill be 
commended. It is instructive, though, as an example 
of those too frequent metallurgical blunders . for 
which new mining companies are proverbially noted. 

Steps were taken by the company to remodel the 
mill when it had been in commission barely four 
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stress of 1,200 lb., the factor of safety is only about 
4 instead of 6 or more, as used to be reckoned. 

In the ordinary timber truss, wherein the neces- 
sary sizes of the various members have been care- 
fully computed, the weakest points are likely to be 
the joints. Special care should be given, therefore, 
to the making of the joints as strong as the other 
parts. This is emphasized in the valuable little book 
on the “Design of Simple Roof Trusses” recently 
published by Prof. Malverd A. Howe, which may 
profitably be studied by the designers of such trusses. 
Another valuable reference is a paper by Major G. XK. 
Scott-Moncrieff on tests of full-sized timber trusses, 
published in the Journal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Jan. 14, 1899. These tests were 
made largely to determine the accuracy of Tred- 
gold’s rules as to the proportions and construction of 
timber trusses, on which British practice has been 
extensively based, and also to show the actual be 
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DIAGRAM OF METHOD OF CONCENTRATION 


made on the tables are finer than the openings of the 
trommel through which the table feed comes; in this 
case 1.6mm. By making most of the concentrates on 
jigs it is not uncommon for 65 per cent of all concen- 
trates made to be coarser than 1.6 mm. Approxi- 
mately such results are possible on the Cananea ores 
without materially affecting their silica contents. 
The benefits to the smelting operation, where, as in 
this case, all concentrates are smelted in blast fur- 
naces, and the saving in flue-dust are considerable. 

The entire absence of means for settling the table 
concentrates cannot fail to impress one as a most 
serious neglect in the design. The concrete channel 
under the table floor serves to conduct away the 
water in the concentrates, and with it all such min- 
eral which is too fine to settle in the moving current. 
The amount of such is a considerable percentage of 
all the concentrates made. The neglect to save it is 
wholly inexcusable, since it is part of that already 
separated from the ore, and the adoption of efficient 
means for settling all the table concentrates would 
affect a saving of the labor which is now expended in 
shoveling them into the elevator. The most natural 
and the easiest plan is to use bottom discharge bins, 
using them alternately, one for settling while the 
other, which is full of concentrates, is being drained 
and discharged. 

The method pursued of running the ore from the 


months. This work is now under way, as well as the 
erection of an entirely new mill. 





DESIGN OF TIMBER TRUSSES. 


The overwhelming importance of steel in modern 
structural work detracts from the engineering inter- 
est in timber work, but the latter is nevertheless 
still largely used, and doubtless will be so long as 
it is, for many purposes, cheaper than steel. Steel 
construction has the great advantage over timber 
in the fact that the strength of the material can be 
far more accurately determined. Steel and iron are 
likely to be fairly uniform; the reverse is the case 
with timber. It is now generally recognized that the 
data as to the strength of timber determined from 
small pieces, as given in the older hand-books and 
text books, are unsafe. Prof. Lanza has concluded 
from the results of his numerous tests on large, com- 
mercial timbers at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, that the breaking strength of long-leaf 
Southern pine should not be figured at more than 
5,000 Ib.; the Division of Forestry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has adopted 4,650 lb. as the 
basis of its calculations. These new data have not 
upset old calculations, except in so far as they 
have made it clear that in assuming ¥ nyaximum fiber 


AT CANANEA. 


havior under a breaking strain of more rationally 
designed trusses. Various of the latter failed, not 
by the yielding of any member, but by the shearing 
of the end of the tie beam because of the defective 
character of the joint. The tendency to lateral deflec- 
tion was observed to a marked extent, demonstrat- 
ing the importance of.a well-designed lateral brac- 
ing between trusses, which function in a roof is to 
a considerable degree fulfilled by the purlins. The 
importance of providing means for tightening the 
various joints at will was also remarked. 

The various conditions for a well-designed ro f 
truss of wood are met by the selection of a suital'e 
and economical form; the proper concentration f 
strains of triangles and parallelograms of forccs, 
avoiding the introduction of bending moments; the 
accurate determination of the sizes of the various 
members, using a safe fiber stress as determined by 
the recent investigations of different timbers, ma‘:- 
ing due allowance for the condition of the latter, 
and the intelligent arrangement of the joints. In the 
last connection, little reliance is to be placed in tle 
expensive and complicated methods of mortising an4 
tenoning prescribed in the older methods of carpen- 
try, but rather on the proper use of iron straps, OF 
bolts and washers, while cast iron parts in the form 
of brace and rafter shoes, king-heads and queen- 
heads, etc., are often to be recommended. 
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FATAL ACCIDENTS IN COAL MINES IN NORTH 
AMERICA. 


By Freperick L. Horrman. 


‘np my recent annual review of fatal accidents in 
coo! mines in the United States and Canada | called 
attention to the gradual increase in the fatality rate 
per 1,000 employed, from 2.53 in 1893 to 3.51 in 1902. 
T.. tabulation was limited to the accident frequency 
in xe different States, and no attempt at a detailed 
ana_ysis was made. In view of the increasing im- 
portance of this subject, especially in connection with 
labor disputes and far-reaching awards by arb‘tration 
commissions, it may serve a useful purpose to pre- 
sen’ some additional facts bearing upon the subject. 
In the following table the data have been combined 

r the different coal areas in approximate conform- 


voal-fields is based upon the total number of persons 
employed in the coal mining industry. Manifestly 
the accident liability of persons employed in different 
occupations must differ materially according to 
whether the labor is overground or underground, or 
that of a mine foreman as distinguished from a mine 
laborer, fire-boss, doorboy, etc. As the result of a 
careful analysis of the returns for Pennsylvania, I 
am able to present some very interesting data cover- 
ing a period of ten years and representing the facts 
in the case with at least approximate accuracy. The 
first table will show the true accident liability of per- 
sons employed in different occupations in anthracite 
mines, while the second table will show the corre- 
ponding information for the bituminous mines of 
Pennsylvania. Unfortunately, the lack of uniform- 
ity in the preparation of the reports of inspectors for 
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ity to geological and topographic conditions. The 
table confirms an earlier analysis, which will be found 
1 “The Mineral Industry” for 1897: 


ital Accidents in the Coal-Fields of North America, 





1893-1902. 
Number 

employees Number Accident 
ex dosed fatal rate 

to risk accidents, per 1,000 

; Areas. one year. 1893-02. employees. 
Penn. (bitum.), eo, Maryl’d.1,316,608 2,829 2.15 
West. Sev. een GMs cs ads ace ebs 456.341 984 2.16 
Mo., Lowa, Kan. Fe ee oa tae 763 2.52 
lenn., East Ky., W. Va., Ala. 457.475 1,509 3-30 
Colorado, New Mex., Utah.. 97,206 755 7-77 
Weshington, British Columbia. 67,263 578 8.59 
Nova SHER SG bosesss bestows 60,716 119 1.96 
tal) bitembinoue: «<6. +. 006s 2,758.756 7:537 2.73 
Anthracite region, Penn....... 1,443,110 45344 3-01 

it 1s shown by th’s table that the fatal accident 


ta'e for the bitum‘nous coal-field was 2.73 per 1,000 
em loyed during the ten years 1893-1902, against 3.01 
fo the anthracite region of Pennsylvania. The rate 
wis highest in the Pacific coal-fields, including the 
‘ste of Washington and the Province of British Co- 
lunbia. The rate was next highest in the Rocky 
untain coal-field, extending from Colorado and 
U'ah into New Mexico. The lowest rate was experi- 
erced in Nova Scotia and the next lowest in Mary- 
land, Western Pennsylvania and Ohio. The fatal 
‘ident rate in the adjacent coal-fields of Illinois, 
(‘diana and Western Kentucky was almost the same. 

The average rate of 3.0 per 1,000 for the anthrac‘te 
coal-fields and of 2.7 per 1,000 for the bituminous 


different States precludes a general summary of this 
kind for the entire coal-field of North America. 


ANTHRACITE MINES—PENNSYLVANIA. 
Accident Mortality of Employees by Specific Occupations. 


















1892—1I901. 
Inside of Mines. 

Accident 
Number Number rate 

Occupations. employees. killed. per 1,000. 
Evie -TOPGMIRI Sao 5 o.5- sick sa de 6,431 30 4.66 
Fire bosses ...... 10,062 25 2.48 
Sr 352,807 1,978 5.61 
Miners’ laborers ... 245,893 43322 4.56 
Drivers and runners. 101,231 379 3-74 
Doorboys and helpers. Raima 31.370 84 2.68 
Other employees ............. 163,093 299 1.83 
UG MURIGE Soe ierc tne aes 910,887 3,917 4-30 

Outside of Mines. 

Accident 
Number Number rate 

Occupations. employees. killed. per 1,000. 
Outside foremen ............. 4,135 4 0.97 
Blacksmiths and a Ee das’  SBEaS 17 0.75 
Engineers and firemen.... 43.405 35 0.81 
SIME: QHOMGED © ois cai o'cnicc é 235,670 102 0.43 
All other employees.......... 206,756 383 1.85 
TOUR COMMAS ibe sien? cine 512,511 541 1.06 


BITUMINOUS MINES—PENNSYLVANIA. 
Accident Mortality of Employees by Specitic Occupations. 





1892—1901. 

Accident 
Number Number rate 

Occupations. employees. killed. per 1,000. 
Mink: farewien © 65 so cs cease 7,462 21 2.81 
WERNGIS) 550 5-c5.Sas 5 K6ia s\n 0s ses nde 631,374 1,383 2.19 
aS IE oe err ey ae 22,792 107 4.69 
Drivers and runners.......... 51,505 147 2.85 
Doorboys and helpers......... 12,967 17 1.31 
Other employees ............. 33-495 171 5.11 
Wath NS oii0 ee ccdiny 65s 759,595 1,846 2.43 











465 
Outside of Mines. 

Accident 
Number Number rate 

Occupations. —. killed. per 1,000. 
Blacksmiths and _ carpenters. . 11,804 I 0.08 
Engineers and firemen........ 12,147 18 1.48 
Other employees ............. 124,400 30 0.24 
Det OUMES oe sce Sc ececs 148,351 49 0.33 


According to these tables the inside acc:dent liabil- 
ity of persons employed in anthracite mines is 4.30 
per 1,000 against 2.43 for persons employed inside of 
bituminous mines. The anthracite miners experi- 
enced the highest accident mortality, being returned 
as 5.61 per 1,000 employed, against 2.19 for miners 
in bituminous mines. In curious contrast it is shown 
that laborers in anthracite mines have a lower acci- 
dent liability than miners, while the contrary is true 
for bituminous mine laborers with more than twice 
the accident rate of miners. Drivers and runners 
show an accident liability of 3.7 per 1,000 inside of 
anthracite mines and 2.9 per 1,000 inside of bitumi- 
nous mines. Doorboys and helpers show an _acci- 
dent liability of 2.7 per 1,000 employed inside of an- 
thracite mines and of 1.3 per 1,000 inside of bitumi- 
nous mines. The group returned as “other employ- 
ees” is rather too large to serve a useful purpose, 
and it would seem that a more detailed return could 
readily be made, so that more accurate information 
would be available. 

A comparison of the accident liability of persons 
employed in coal mining with other hazardous em- 
ployments may be of interesty: The table which fol- 
lows shows the fatal accidents‘ pér: 1,000 persons em- 
ployed in different occupations or industries, being 
necessarily limited to the more important branches: 


FATAL ACCIDENTS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS. 


Rate 
Period. per 1,000, 

Railroad: braketien 2.005 .cccceesceds 1900-02 15.8 
Gloucester fishermen ...........-.202- 1892-00 13.2 
Gunpowder manufacture ............ ++ -°00 10.5 
Railroad switchmen and flagmen...... 1900-92 7.2 
WARIO GEC 5 si tioiccies fae es dase 1900-02 7.2 
Railenad EnQimeers 0.665 ccc ccsciccesic 1900-02 6.8 
Dynamite manufacturers ............ . .-00 6.7 
Railroad conductors ......ccccccccces 1900-02 6.1 
Anthracite coal miners............... 1892-01 5.6 
Bituminous mine laborers............ 1892-01 4-7 
Anthracite mine -laborers............ 1892-01 4-6 
Lead and zine miners of Missouri.... 1892-01 3-3 
Metal miners of Colorado........... 1896-01 3-2 
Copper miners of Montana........... 1891-00 2.8 
Anthracite fire-bosses ............... 1892-01 2.5 
Paid firemett: inicities. 3... 2 sci sigdien. 1885-00 2.8 
Bituminous coal miners.............. 1892-01 2.2 


It is shown by this table that railroad brakemen 
have the highest fatal accident figure, being respec- 
tively 15.8 per 1,000. Next in the order of impor- 
tance come persons employed in the Gloucester fish- 
eries and those employed in the manufacture of gun- 
powder. All the important railway employments 
show a higher fatal accident rate than the various 
branches of the coal mining industry. For the metal 
mines of the Western States we, unfortunately, have 
not the details for the different occupations and the 
rates,are therefore given in the aggregate. It is, 
however, safe to assume that inside miners and mine 
laborers in lead, zinc, copper and gold mines would 
show a higher relative fatal accident rate than coal 
miners if the data were available. In a general way, 
the table shows that coal mining is not as dangerous 
an occupation as railway transportation. 

Coal mining, however, is a hazardous employment 
which calls for the most painstaking supervision to 
guard against the needless waste of human life. 
Much remains to be done to bring this occupation, in 
all its branches, into harmony with the conditions of 
modern civilization, in which each human life has.a 
distanct financial, economic and social value. A 
careful study of the facts in the case would seem to 
warrant the conclusion that there is considerable 
room for a material improvement in. the conditions 
affecting the safety and health of the army of men 
employed in coal mining operations in this country. 





A RUSSIAN EXPOSITION.—An exhibition of 
industrial art in metal and stone products is to be 
held in St. Petersburg next November. The chief 
object is to make the public acquainted with the 
progress of Russian industry. 
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THE MINES OF THE PINITOS AND AZUL MOUN- 
TAINS, SONORA, MEXICO. 
By Recinatp W. PEtTRE. 

The Pinitos Range commences a little southeast 
of Nogales, Arizona, the main ridge trending south- 
erly for about 30 miles, then dipping off to the valley 
of the Coscopere River and reaching an elevation of 
about 7,000 ft. above the sea. 

At first sight it appears to be very strange that any 
gold-fields lying only a few miles south of the in- 
ternational boundary, between Nogales and Cananea, 
and within 12 miles of the Guaymas railroad, should 
be practically unknown and undeveloped. The ex- 
planation, really simple and well understood in the 
neighborhood, is, that until the effective imprison- 
ment of the Apaches on their reservation, these 
mountains, well watered and abounding in game, 
were their southernmost asylum when chased by the 
United States troops, while later they offered a safe 
retreat to the equally warlike Yaquis, now practi- 
cally exterminated. 

Forty-five years ago the Coscopera Mission, built 
upon a low mesa at the junction of the river of that 
name with the principal drainage valley from the 
Pinitos, then in a most prosperous condition, was 
raided by Arizona Apaches, and after a siege of 
many weeks more than three hundred persons were 
slaughtered, but their coveted treasure was never 
found. The Yaquis were then attached to the Mis- 











TIMBER ON PINITOS MOUNTAIN, SONORA, MEXICO. 


sion, and this rich valley was kept in a high state 
of cultivation, while the padres worked many gold 
placers in the valleys of the Pinitos to the north and 
several silver mines in the Cerro Azul to the south. 
Therefore it was expected that the accumulated treas- 
ure would be great; and even to-day the ruined 
church shows late excavations in the very graves 
and shrines beneath the fallen roof, where vandals 
still seek the undiscovered riches of the fratles muer- 
tos. The recollection of this massacre deterred even 
the most venturesome prospectors for years; then 
the raiding Apaches again appeared, and when the 
once peaceful Yaquis declared their independence of 
Mexico, it remained a forbidden ground to the 
whites, until four vears ago a small party entered 
the range and commenced to prospect in the virgin 
forest; this resulted in the discovery by C. W. Hays 
of the gold veins now being operated by his com- 
pany. 

The northeastern slopes and valleys of the moun- 
tains are covered with a magnificent growth of pine, 
embracing probably 50,000 acres, carrying from three 
to seven thousand ft. of timber to the acre, with some 
trees as much as 5 ft. through and roo ft. high, the 
great value of which in the State of Sonora can 
easily be imagined, particularly as in the valleys 
every tree will make from one to two logs of clear 
lumber, becoming proportionately coarser as eleva- 
tion and ‘exposure are reached. Geologically, the 
mountains have a granite base with capping of ande- 


site over 1,500 ft. thick, which, among the southerly 
peaks, is intersected by mineralized fissures running 
principally east and west, but pitching at all sorts 
of angles from blankets to vertical veins, and though 
but comparatively few have as yet been located, 
owing to the difficult nature of the country and depth 
of debris, each one shows high gold or copper values. 
In the Independencia No. 2, a blanket vein, conform- 
ing rather closely to the slope of the hill, now being 
opened to supply the stamp-mill, 14 ft. across the 
vein, sampled $71, with an average width of 7 ft. and 
milling value of $30 per ton. ,Another blanket vein, 
the La Paz, gave $58 for 6 ft., and is traceable through 
the mountain top for two miles, while two vertical 
veins showed an average of $10, in one case for a 
thickness of 25 ft. The quality of the mill bullion is 
very high, going $19 per ounce, and the gold is 
generally rather coarse and easily amalgamated. It 
is found directly associated with quartz stringers, in 
the thoroughly oxidized vein-matter, but I found 
values as high as $50, 2 ft. in the footwall, within 
apparently barren rock. At the time of my visit the 
work done on the vertical veins was too limited and 
shallow for any reasonable guess to be made as to 
where the water level would be: in the Oro Blanco, 
a 30-ft. shaft shows some unoxidized ore at a 
horizon considerably higher than any of the other 
workings. On the southwest flank of the range 
copper veins carrying silver predominate, yet shal- 
low placers near the Durazno copper vein gave very 
large well-rounded gold nuggets which looked as 
though they had been transported a greater distance 
than would be possible with the present topography. 
In the larger cafions trending east there is usually a 
constant supply of water, especially where the Hays 
camp is situated, and no doubt this will continue 
until the mountains are stripped of timber. North- 
east of this camp no payable veins have been found, 
though the formation throughout is identical, so 
more careful prospecting is likely to develop values. 

Traveling eastward down the steep trackless spurs 
from the Hays camp, we catch sight of the smoke 
of the Greene Consolidated Copper Company’s smelt- 
ers through a notch in the Cananea Mountains, 
seventeen miles distant, and after stumbling over a 
vast talus of strange rounded granite boulders, enter 
a narrow valley six miles long which drains the rich- 
est exposures of the Pinitos and shows unmistakable 
evidence of good placers, for here and there are pits 
in the gravel where Mexicans work in the rainy sea- 
son, but no signs of the former extensive works. The 
valley widens till it joins that of the Coscopera at the 
foot of the ruined Mission church, and three miles 
south across the river rise the Azul Mountains, a 
nearly treeless, grassy range with central peaks over 
7,000 ft., into the heart of which winds an admirable 
trail constructed by the Mission fathers for packing 
out silver ore from the mines already alluded to. 
The rock formation is the same as that of the Pini- 
tos, only the granite core rises to within 500 ft. of the 
summits, which are capped with andesite. In the 
latter rock only silver veins are found, the gold 
being in nearly flat fissures in the granite, only a 
few feet below the contact, and I am inclined to think 
one at least follows the contact, though the exposure 
was too broken up to be able to trace it with cer- 
tainty. The work done on the gold veins is very 
superficial and incorrect, so only guesses can be 
made as to their permanence, but the grade of the 
oxidized ores is very high, showing free gold with a 
little galena and traces of copper, and apparently 
paid well to work in the group of little arastras 
belonging to the Esperanza. 

The Magdalena silver mine has a very strong ver- 
tical fissure in which the ore has been cut by adits 
at three levels (the distance apart I was unable to 
ascertain, as my barometer broke down at this 
point), and were re-opened two years ago, after 
remaining untouched since the massacre of the Mis- 
sion. In a recent cave above the lowest level I 
found 16 in. of sulphide ore which assayed 820 oz. 
of silver, evidently being the shoot on which the old 
work was being done. The Gran Fortuna, a mile 





distant, was another of the Mission mines, where the 
ore occupies a fissure in andesite 10 ft. wide opened 
by a shallow inclined shaft and adit; this probably 
had just been opened, or the ore, running from Io to 
200 0z., chiefly in silver carbonates, was not suited to 
their method of extraction. Water is rather scarce 
in this locality, but some 15 acres of the valley near- 
by could be converted into a reservoir by a short 
dam, especially as there are no traces of the dis- 
astrous cloudbursts which have devastated the Pini- 
tos. From a pastoral point of view this vast un- 
touched stretch of bunch-grass hills is very attractive. 
Transport is comparatively easy, as a good road is 
possible to the valley below, where it would meet 
those now in use to the railroad and Cananea. 

Labor is at present scarce and indifferent, while 
wages are very high for Mexico, chiefly due to 
the proximity to the boundary and the large opera- 
tions going on at Cananea and Nacosari. 

In this region we are separated from the United 
States only by an imaginary line, thirty miles dis- 
tant; but we live under industrial conditions so 
diametrically opposite that one may easily imagine 
himself to be in the Cordilleras of the Andes. The 
mine operator is permitted to go his own way in 
peace; the miner receives his wages, as agreed upon, 
without the impudent intervention of the walking 
delegate. The Mexican Government has _ thrown 
open its wonderful riches of the country to those who 
care to invest their capital in the Republic, and has 
guaranteed them full protection; best of all, it keeps 
its faith vigorously. The strike was started last 
spring, at Cananea, among some American employes, 
who endeavored to stop the operation of the smelters 
in the most approved Colorado style, but Colonel 
Kosterlitzky, Commandente of the Magdalena dis- 
trict, who is well known throughout Sonora for his 
thoroughness, simply arrested the dissatisfied men 
and escorted them across the border as undesirable 
citizens. 

Unfortunately, a liberal interpretation of the min- 
ing law regulating prospecting concessions has re 
sulted unfavorably. A large part of the most prom- 
ising gold-fields of Sonora, and especially of the 
Pinitos and Azul Mountains, has been practically 
closed to independent prospectors for the benefit of a 
single foreign corporation, which owns far more 
property than it can possibly take care of. Very 
little real push has been shown so far, and, with the 
exception of a wagon road from the railroad, noth- 
ing of any importance has been done. The value of 
the mines has by no means been tested. This, how- 
ever, is nothing singular, for all new mining districts 
have the ordinary course of development by bull 
punchers, lumbermen, bookmen, and finally, miners; 
and this will be no exception because so many open- 
ings show such good values. 





BLAST FURNACE SMELTING WITH CLAS- 
SIFIED ORE.—E. Belani in Stahl und Eisen, 1903, 
XXIII, page 777, expresses the opinion that many 
irregularities in blast furnace smelting are due to the 
different sizes of the pieces of ore. Such difference 
of sizes is of great influence upon the density of the 
charge, affecting both its penetration by the gas and 
the distribution of heat. The reduction of the ore 
bears a direct relation to the size of the piece. 
While the coarse ore is being teduced, the fines 
have to remain unnecessarily long in the shaft, lead- 
ing to an increased consumption of fuel, etc. An 
experiment was made in running two furnaces, of 
the same construction, on the same material, which 
in one case was unclassified and in the other case was 
classified. The first furnace made only 600 kg 
of iron per cubic meter, and had continually to 
struggle with difficulties, while the two furnaces pro- 
duced 1,000 kg. per cubic meter and consumed 20 
per cent less fuel. In other cases, by attention to this 
principle of regularity in the charge, the production 
of a furnace was increased from 60 tons per day to 
Too tons. 
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TREATMENT OF CONCENTRATES ON THE 
RAND.* 
By H. S. DENNY. 

Present Conditions—In July, 1899, there were 14 
companies, out of 77 producing companies, making 
ind treating concentrates; eight of them were using 
the cyanide process and six chlorination.. In that 
month over 4,000 tons of concentrates were treated, 
ut of about 800,c00 tons crushed. Oniy one com- 
pany had its own chlorination plant of the six whose 
-oncentrates were chlorinated, the practice in the 
-ases of the other five being to sell the concentrates 
:o chlorination works. . Of the total tons crushed the 
percentage treated as concentrates is therefore about 
5 per cent, and as the average percentage throughout 
the Rand would be something like 3, there is ob- 
viously a divergence of opinion as to the utility of 
the operation. 

‘The: object of concentration is primarily to sepa- 
rate a certain percentage of the pulp containing a 
large proportion of the average gold content, from 
the balance of lower grade pulp, and the reason for 
this separation is that the treatment adapted to the 
lower grade portion is not so successful on the con- 
centrates so separated, and an independent treatment 
is therefore called for. Expressed in other words, 
the question resolves itself into the statement 
that, whereas, in certain cases, by’ adopting concen- 
tration we are able to secure an average recovery of, 
say, 88 per cent. of the total gold in the pulp, we 
cannot, without its employment, obtain, say, more 
than 78 per cent. Accepting this statement as being 
approximately accurate, it follows that the additional 
extraction obtained must represent a greater margin 
of profit after payment of all the expenses entailed 
in the entire operation than would result from the 
ordinary treatment without concentration. 

We thus have the value of concentration defined 
as the increased profit resulting from a higher gold 
extraction after payment of all expenses. In consid- 
ering the application of concentration the points are: 

(1) The percentage of concentrates, 

(2) Value of the concentrates, and, 

(3) Their amenability to the ordinary cyanide 
treatment as used for sands. 

Taking the case of a running plant, it is not difficult 
to determine these three factors. The first two can 
be estimated from the daily pulp sample, and the 
third from the residues discharged from the cyanide 
vats, and the settled slimes. In fact, the assay- 
value of the two last-mentioned products could in 
almost every case be taken as a guide, seeing that 
if they are high there must be some refractory con- 
stituent in the ore which requires special treatment. 
l'o test this, careful pannings should be made of 
hoth the residues and slimes and the resultant con- 
centrates assayed, and in almost every case, accord- 
ing to my own experience, it will be found that these 
concentrates are responsible for the high value. 

Although the banket/ ores of the Witwatersrand 
Main reef series may be justly described as being 
remarkably uniform in mineralogical character, they 
possess physical variations which affect their metal- 
iurgical treatment. 

First, there is in point of hardness a very ma- 
terial difference, as, for instance, between the Roode- 
poort United Main reef and the New Goch mines, 
and this is well illustrated by a recent trial in which 
a skilled hammer boy bored 6 ft. at the former mine 
in 2 hrs. 40 min. as against from 5 to 8 hours at 
the latter mine, and at the mills (at these mines) 
crushing to about 25 mesh (600 holes per ‘sq. in.), 
we find that a larger proportion of the pulp will pass 
through 90 mesh at the Roodepoort United than at 
the Goch. At Roodepoort, too, we have to deal with 
a larger percentage of slimes. 

Secondly, we find that the pyrite on one mine 
shows a greater tendency to slime than on another. 

Thirdly, we have established the fact that, whereas 
the pyritic constituent at one mine readily yields its 
gold content to the ordinary cyanide treatment— 





*Abstract. from advance sheets of paper entitled “Obser- 
vatiors on the Metallurgical Practice of the Witwatersrand,” 
read before the Chemical, Metallurgical and Mining Society 
of South Africa. 


owing to the fact that it slimes easily—we can in 
other cases. only obtain a low extraction. 

Fourthly, the pyritic constituent at one place is 
under 2 per cent, whilst in another it is over 4 per 
cent. 

Fifthly, even in high-grade ores the concentrates 
may have on one mine a very high gold value, and in 
others a comparatively low one. 

It is clear that in consequence of these differences 
the treatment at one mine may vary considerably 
from that at another, and yet both may be doing sat- 
isfactory work. Given 3 per cent clean concentrates 
assaying 5 oz. per ton from which the ordinary 
cyanide treatment will only extract 50 per cent, con- 
centration and independent treatment must be adopt- 
ed, while, on the contrary, granting that a high ex- 
traction, say 90 per cent, could be obtained in the 
ordinary way, concentration is unnecessary. Be- 
tween these two extremes there are many intermedi- 
ate stages which demand great care in determination. 
The high cost of concentration prohibits the treat- 
ment of anything but high-grade concentrates, seeing 
that as the value of the concentrates is diminished, 
the greater is the comparative cost of treatment on 
the gold recovered. 

At the present time at the New Goch we make be- 
tween 180 and 220 tons of concentrates in a month, 
varying in value from 4 to 6 oz. We sell these con- 
centrates to a chlorination works which. gives us 82 
per cent of the value on anything over 5 oz., taking 
the gold at $19.20° per oz. On 5 oz. concentrates, 
worth about $100.80 per ton, we pay 18 per cent of 
$96, equal to $17.28, plus transport and other charges, 
bringing the total to about $19.20, equal to $5.04 per 
oz. On 4 oz. concentrates we get 80 per cent only. 
One ton is worth about $81.60, while we get 80 per 
cent of $76.80, less charges, resulting in our receipt 
of about $57.60 per ton, or a loss on treatment of 
about $6 per oz. 

The charges above given are for treatment only. 
The cost of concentration must be deducted from the 
return given, and this I deal with elsewhere. On 20 
oz. concentrates we have a value of $408 per ton, 
and as the percentage allowed us would probably not 
represent more than $19.20 cost per ton the propor- 
tion becomes very small. One oz. concentrates would 
not pay for production and treatment by chlorination 
process. The high cost of the process, therefore, lim- 
its its use to the treatment of high-grade concen- 
trates, and even on the latter the charge is abnor- 
mally high. 

Treatment of Concentrates. One of the chief ob- 
jections to concentration is undoubtedly the difficulty 
and expense of treating the resultant product, and 
even to-day we find no material improvement in this 
respect over the practice of ten years ago. 

The chlorination process, though an ideal one from 
the metallurgical aspect, is, as before shown, too 
expensive for anything but high-grade material, and 
even on a 5-0z. concentrate absorbs a very high 
proportion of the value on account of treatment. 

In the matter of extraction nothing could be more 
satisfactory for the reason that, whether the value 
of the charge be I or I0 0z., an extraction of about 
98 per cent may be looked for. Doubtless the cos? 
could be materially reduced if a group of companies, 
all of them adopting concentration, could agree upon 
the erection of a joint works; but, as before inti- 
mated, the number of such companies is compara- 
tively small, and such a scheme is therefore hardly 
feasible, whilst for any individual mine the initial 
outlay would be so heavy as to make the advantage 
extremely doubtful. 

We have, of course, the cyanide process, which in 
some cases, on a charge containing about 20 per cent 
of concentrates, will, given a long treatment, show 
an extraction of 90 per cent, but in others the yield 
does not reach 50 per cent. 

The desideratum is an extraction equal to that of 
the chlorination process with a consistent low work- 
ing cost brought down to the plane of cyanide treat- 
~ tEnglish money ‘has been translated into United States cur- 


rency on the basis of £1 to $4.80, and 1 shilling to 24 cents. 
—FEprrTor. 
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ment. ‘This proposed reduction in working costs 
immediately eliminates the chlorination process 
from the range of possibilities, seeing that the 
charge for calcination alone comes to something like 
$4.80°, and we must therefore turn our attention 
to some other method. Before elaborating this point 
further, however, it would perhaps be well to con- 
sider what the initial difficulties of the case are. 

It is, I believe, agreed by the majority of chemists 
to-day that the nature of the association of the gold 
and pyrite in our concentrates is a purely mechanical, 
and not a chemical one; that is to say that, given a 
sufficiently complete disintegration of the pyrite, the 
whole of its contained gold will be liberated in the 
condition of what is termed free gold. Accepting this 
statement as correct, it is yet impossible to say how 
fine it would be necessary to grind the pyrite in or- 
der to free the whole of. the gold, asin all prob- 
ability, after releasing 99.9 per cent of it, the final 
0.I per cent, or a portion of it, would be so minute as 
to defy any grinding medium. We are, however, 
concerned more with the practical aspect, and for 
this the percentage named will suffice. 

It is clear that if a particle of gold is encased in a 
solid piece of pyrite through which no cyanide solu- 
tion can percolate, we cannot hope to dissolve that 
gold by immersing the pyrite in such a solution; and 
following on this statement, it is equally clear that 
our extraction would vary according to the percent- 
age of gold liberated. In the chlorination process we 
first of all conduct the operation of calcination, which 
leaves the pyrite in such a condition that the chlo- 
rine solution can easily gain access to all particles 
of gold which were originally. encased, and hence 
the high extraction; whereas, in the cyanide treat- 
ment it has been customary to deal direct with the 
concentrates without resorting to any preparatory 
measures, with the result that as the solution does 
not affect the pyrite the encased particles of. gold are 
apt to escape the action of the solvent. 

I am convinced that to this feature, apart from the 
question of the difficulty of percolation when treating 
clean pyrite charges, may be ascribed the scanty 
success that has so far characterized the attempts 
to treat concentrates by cyanide solution, and it is 
also responsible for the fact that many mines have 
not employed a concentration plant, whilst others 
pay a very high premium for the use of the chlorina- 
tion process. I propose now to briefly describe some 
experiments which have recently been conducted at 
the New Goch gold mines, where, as before stated, 
we use a Frue-vanner concentrating plant, from 
which, when running 60 stamps, we obtain over 200 
tons of concentrates per month, worth between 4 and 
5 oz., the treatment of which by chlorination costs 
us about 24.7 per cent of the gross value. 

Before entering into the details of these experi- 
ments it may be of interest to state that, after care- 
ful investigation, I found that the gold contained in 
the sulphurets in the ore on the West Rand was 
more readily extracted when treated in conjunction 
with the sands by ordinary percolation treatment, 
than that in the sulphurets on the East Rand. 

The first tests conducted to determine the practi- 
cability or otherwise of treating the Frue-vanner 
concentrates from the New Goch mines by cyanide 
were by ordinary percolation, using varying 
strengths and quantities of solution. In none of these 
were Satisfactory resuits vbtained, although in each 
case a full month’s treatment was given. After care- 
fully considering the evidence when summarized we 
arrived at the following conclusions: 

(1) That weak solutions did not dissolve the 
gold sufficiently rapidly (increased strength of solu- 
tion, evea toward the end of the treatment, invari- 
ably resulted in increased rate of extraction). 

(2) That with the use of strong solution the con- 
sumption of cyanide became abnormal. 

(3) That increased volume of solution did not 
greatly accelerate the extraction. 


?Mr. Denny says “zo shillings,” but in this country $1 
would be a fair figure for roasting. The difference is due, 


presumably, to high wages and cost of supplies at Johannes- 


burg.—Epiror. 
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(4) That any given strength of solution dissolved 
a gradually dimin:shing amount of gold; that is to 
say, that there was no great disproportion between 
the percentage amount dissolved by the first solu- 
tion as against the last. 

(5) That simple percolation gave very low extrac- 
tion. 

(6) That the condition of the concentrates as 
ordinarily produced by mills was such as to render 
a high extraction on this system impossible. 

One curious feature of this experiment was that 
in the upper layer of the experimental vat the ex- 
traction proved to be much higher than in the lower. 

The result of one of the tests, in which 0.4 per cent 
solution was used throughout, is as follows: 

Assay value of charge (200 lb. weight)..149.4 dwt. per ton 
Assay value of residues 42.2 dwt. 


Extraction 71.62 per cent 
20.56 lb. per ton 


In this case the rate of solution gradually di- 
minished throughout the treatment, being about 50 
per cent lower at the end of the 28 days’ treatment 
as compared with the first day. When it is consid- 
ered that the amount of gold contained was also 
diminishing it will be seen that there is no great 
disproportion in the percentage extraction per day. 
The experiments tliroughout were conducted on 
newly made concentrates to which an alkaline wash 
was given prior to treatment. 

Having convinced ourselves that by this method 
we could not expect to obtain a satisfactory extrac- 
tion, it was decided to turn our attention to a further 
set of experiments in which the chief feature should 
be agitation. In this respect we were fortunate in 
having the services of Mr. T. H. B. Wayne, a highly 
qualified metallurgist and chemist, who had had con- 
siderable experience in experimenting on West 
Australian ores on similar lines, and the subsequent 
experiments were conducted under his supervision. 

Agitation with cyanide and bromo-cyanide solutions 
is by no means a new idea, having been tried in New 
Zealand, Australia, California and elsewhere. For 
a number of years it has been used in the treatment 
of slimes in both the decantation and filter-press 
processes, and also in several chlorination processes. 
It is also used in the Reicken process, where the 
whole of the roasted ore is treated by agitation in 
cyanide solution, but I am not aware of any plant 
rurining to-day where it is used in the treatment of 
clean concentrates. 

It may be taken as an axiom that the rapidity of 
the solution of gold in contact with cyanide solu- 
tions is improved by increase of temperature, press- 
ure and agitation, and the results of some experi 
ments have shown that ths acceleration amounts to 
as much, in some cases, as four times the rate ob- 
tained by solutions at ordinary temperature. With 
this increased action, however, there is always an 
increased consumption of cyanide, and I, personally, 
believe that equally economical results can be gained 
by agitation without heating. We, therefore, de- 
cided to dispense with the factor of extra heating 
in our experiments. 

The material on which the first agitation tests were 
conducted consisted of vanner slimes, which repre- 
sent the finer products caught by Frue-vanners, and 
the following statement gives the results of a series 
of experiments made under varying conditions, from 


which it will be observed that in many cases a ° 


high extraction was obtained in a short period. 

From these results we made the following deduc- 
tions: 

(1) That given an ample supply of the solvent 
(KCy in the presence of O) when fresh concentrates 
are being treated, the use of lime or caustic soda 
may be dispensed with. 

(2) That the presence of fairly coarse gold is 
not a serious objection where agitation is used, al- 
though I am of opinion that in all cases it would be 
advantageous to pass the material over copper plates 
prior to agitation treatment (i. e., if the concentrates 
have been re-ground). 

(3)' That the apparently slow solution of the gold 
toward the end of the treatment is, to some extent, 


due to the reduced strength of the solution, but, in 
the main, it may be ascribed to the reduced area of 
the particles of goid coming in contact with the sol- 
vent. Naturally, some of the gold is more or less en- 
cased in crevices in the particles under treatment and 
the solution of such particles would be slower. 

(4) That, finally, the rapidity of the solution de- 
pends on: 

(a) The liberation of the gold by fine grinding. 

(b) The strength of the solution. 

(c) The volume of the solution. 

The factors regarding solution will be found to 
vary in practice according to the particular material 
being treated. Referring again to the above tabu- 
lated statement, it will be noticed that in some cases 
the results contradict each other. For instance, in 
case H both lime and lead acetate were used with 
apparently no prejudicial effect, but in cases S and T 
they would appear (when used together) to reduce 
the extraction materially. In cases A, B, C; D and E 
the consumption of cyanide varies with the ratio_of. 
the weight of solution to the weight of the charge. 
This, however, is not confirmed in the cases K, L, 
M and N. Other deductions that follow are: 

(1) Of the three strengths of cyanide used (0.5 
per cent, I per cent arfd 2 per cent), the I per cent 
solution shows the best results, and practice would 
probably confirm this. 

(2) The use of oxygen instead of air in conjunc- 
tion with the solution during agitation does not ap- 
pear to be of much, if any, benefit, provided arrange- 
ments are made to give a free supply of air to the 
charge while under treatment. 


EXTRACTION TESTS ON VANNER SLIMES 


mount of 
ncentrates. 
Solution. 
* Strength of 
Solution 


eR RR Ne eo 


Amount of 


a °° Extraction. 
ig 


’O 
$8 
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275 
30 
275 
300 
250 
250 
250 
250 
200 
250 
250 
300 
300 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 


92.34 400 
94.1 500 
94.7 500 
98.0 300 
84.7 300 
85.1 500 
95.0 500 
90.0 500 
93.6 500 
37-8 500 
36.2 500 


Less than 
‘ 
“ 


» Saas 
23.054 929 
; eee 


(3) In all probability the limit of extraction pos- 
sible under the conditions is obtained in less than 3% 
hours. 

(4) A small variation in the force of agitation 
does not show any conspicuous difference in ex- 
traction. 

The charges under treatment averaged a fine- 
ness equivalent to 97 per cent passing 90 mesh. 

The following are examples of some of the sub- 
sequent laboratory tests: 

Hot v. Cold Solutions.—1. Hot, 7.82 oz. extracted 
(by solution assay). Residue 4 dwt. Extraction 
in 3 hours 97.5 per cent. 

Cold. 7.10 oz. extracted (by solution assay). Resi- 
due 4 dwt. Extraction in 3 hours 97.2 per cent. 

These results are so near that no definite statement 
can be made as to which would produce the higher 
extraction if 3 hours were allowed in practice. Pre- 
vious results showed that the solution of the gold 
in the case of the hot solution is much the more 
rapid, and probably in the above experiment over 
90 per cent had been dissolved in the hot solution 
in the first half hour. 

2. The second test gave very similar results, the 
residue assays being exactly the same as in the pre- 
vious case and the charge assays almost the same 
also. 

The extra consumption of cyanide per ton of ore 
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in the case of heated solutions (1 of ore to 1 of so- 
lution) was approximately 3 Ib. 

Proportion of Solution to Ore.—A series of la 
boratory tests were made with a view to determine 
the best working proportions of solutions to ore tc 
use in practice and the most suitaile strength o: 
cyanide solution. The time of treatment in ever) 
case was 4 hours and the material treated vanne: 
slimes. Each test was done in duplicate. The re 
sults were as follows: 


First Series. 


Assay value 
solution, 
Strength of per ton Assay value 
solution, of ore, 
per cent. 


Con 
sump 
tion of 
residues, Extraction, KCy, 
oz. per cent. Ib. 


94-7 
94-4 
96.5 
96.7 
97.0 
97-4 
97-7 
97.8 
97-9 


0.42 
0.45 
0.27 
0.26 
0.24 
0.21 
0.18 
0.17 
0.17 


N 
Lh 


ALDH HD PF 
NESVUVUUD 


1.65 
1.65 
1.80 
1.80 
2.2 
2.2 
1.85 
1.85 
3-5 
3-5 
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It will be noticed that the consumption of cyanide 
is higher in the first series where equal propor 


BY AGITATION IN CYANIDE SOLUTION. 


tions per Minut:. 


Strength 


No. of Revolu 
Solution. 


Consumption 
hy. 
Pb (C,H,O,)*. 
Time, 
hours. 
Per Ton 
Solution 


~ Assay Value 
Solution. 


— 
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NaHO. 
NaHO. 
Lime. 
Lime. 
Lime. 
Lime. 
Lime. 
Lime. 
Lime. 
Lime. 
Lime. 
Lime. 
Lime. 
Lime. 
Lime. 
Nil. 
Lime. 
Nil. 
Lime. 
Lime. 
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76.0 
66.4 
80.3 
75.6 
78.0 
92.7 
36.9 
34-0 
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Oxygen. 

Oxygen 
Air. 
Air. 
Air. 
Air. 
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60 33 1% 
tions were used, but the extraction is also higher, 
and in practice the limiting factor would have to be 
carefully determined. 

In the first series equal quantities of solution anc 
sands were taken, and in the second series one-hal 
the quantity of solution to that of ore. In bot! 
cases the time of treatment was four hours. 

The next step was taken in regard to coarse con 
centrates which gave the following grading analysis 


Per cen! 


Remaining on a 30 mesh screen 
Passing a 30 mesh, but remaining on 60 
Passing a 60 mesh but remaining on 90 
Passing a 90 mesh 


Ore originally crushed through a screen having 60 
holes per sq. in. 

I would mention here that the figures of extrac 
tion are based on: 

1. Original assay value of charge. 

2. Assay value of solution, and 

3. Assay value of residues. 

A small experimental plant was designed -anc 
erected on the mine as shown in accompanying dia- 
gram, Fig. 1. It consists of a small centrifugal grind 
ing machine discharging through a roo-mesh scree: 
over an amalgamated copper plate, and from thenc« 
into a settling box. For the solution of the gold a 
revolving wooden barrel 4 ft. in diameter and 1 ft. 
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in length. was provided, speeded up to run at 22 
revolutions per min. and containing 4 baffle boards on 
the internal periphery.. Fast and loose pulleys were 
attached. The charges were introduced into this 
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Amalgam Table 
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barrel through a 4-inch pipe plug-hole on the outer 
circumference. Two other plug-holes were also ar- 
ranged opposite to each other, and these were used 
for discharging by opening fhe two plugs and re- 
volving the barrel.. The sizes of the two plugs were 
2 in. and &% in. dia., respectively, the former dis- 
charging into a receptacle for the residues and the 
latter into an arrangement for catching the residue 
sample. A %4-inch cock was also supplied for tak- 
ing samples of solution throughout the treatment, 
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ind this was done by running the belt onto the 
loose pulley, and after allowing the charge to stand 
for a few seconds, the sample was drawn off and 
filtered. The whole time occupied in taking such 
a sample from the barrel was about 1 minute. The 
intention in making the diameter of the barrel so 
large in comparison with its length was to obtain as 
nearly as possible results which would correspond 
with those from a longer barrel of the same diam- 

























eter to be used on a large scale. In the construction 
of the barrel every precaution was taken to leave 
a minimum amount of iron in contact with the so- 
lution. 
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The result of the first test was as follows: 


Assay value before grinding and amalga- 
mating 


Ceatdbawelke sada kes <6 wien aah ac 100.00 dwt. per ton 
Weight of charge........... Lee e adwme nese 275 |b. 
Assay value after amalgamation.......... 73-50 dwt. 


Extraction by amalgamation.............. 26.5 per cent. 
A>proximate proportion of solution to ore. 2:3 
Strength of cyanide solution 1.00 per cent. 
Consumption of cyanide 4.26 Ih, per ton. 
a ee ee ee 5 hours. 
Extraction by cyanide treatment on 73.50 
Ms hans Cem eo nwde 6 Mahins. 50 a neneies x 93-06 per cent. 
Extraction ty amalgamation, plus cyanide 
treatment on too dwts 
Residue value 


94.9 per cent. 
5.1 dwt. per ton. 


Filter-Press 


10'0' Dia. 













Air Inlet 


Filter Press 
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The residues from this experiment were given a 
second treatment of 3% hours in a .18 per cent solu- 
tion, the final residues showing an assay value of 
4 dwt. per ton, representing a total extraction in 
the two treatments of 96 per cent, whilst the con- 
sumption of cyanide was equivalent to 4.95 lb. per 
ton treated. 

Fully as high a percentage of amalgamation (26.5 
per cent) might be expected in practice, and prob- 
ably somewhat better if the whole of the concen- 
trates weré slimed. 

Another test was conducted on practically the 
same lines as the first test, the ma:n point of dif- 
ference being that after the first five hours’ treatment 
a weak sump solution was added without inter- 
mediate washing and agitated for nearly two hours. 
The following results were obtained from this test: 


VAM GE CONGONINONEDS ios ci dese dliidesinnde ccs 89 dwt. per ton. 
Extraction by amalgamation 


Spa ccecedecemesives 23.6 per cent. 
Value after amalgamation..............ee00. 68 dwt. per ton. 
Proportion of solution to concentrates........... 2:3 approx. 
COPE NIN OS NINE DUNENOUs cocccceracecades cea nuns’ 1 per cent. 
Time: agitated firet solutiog.. c's .0.0scccssscviesedls 5 hours. 
Consumption of cyanide...............ee200. 5 lb. per ton. 
Mie VOQMAURE QUENIN se 6 bodice eadccewadaregae deccten 4.2 dwt, 
TE OOS WEN oS 0. as ont ond enenewcateus 95-3 per cent. 


Result of solution assays: 


1—After o.5 hours’ treatment, 3.35 0z. per ton solution. 
“ 


2 1.0 

a “ 4-75 i 
4—- 2.0 4-65 = 
5s sé. 2.5 “ 4.58 “ 
oe ee 4:50 ; 
Re “ 3-5 “ con “ 
= 4-0 4: 

OE - 4.58 “ 
10— 5.0 4.48 


Diluted Solution (agitated for two hours more.) 


11—After 5.2 hours’ treatment, 3-08 oz per ton solution. 
‘ 
12— 


5-5 3-17 
13— 6.0 see 3-20 bs 
14— “ 6.5 - 3-26 be 
is— “ 7.0 “ 3.00 ‘“ 


In reviewing the results as obtained from this ex- 
periment it would appear that with the first solu- 
tion the lim:t of extraction in the particular, condi- 
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The assays of the solution taken during treatment 
were as follows: 


1—After o.5 hours’ treatment, 3-475 Oz. per ton solution. 
“ « 


2 1.0 4.03 . 
3— “ 1.5 “ 4.04 
4— “ 2.0 f: 4-56 5 
s— “ 2.5 ‘i 5-12 
Ge 1" 5 bia 5-13 = 
deal : 5-13 < 
8— “ 4.0 *~ 5-40 ‘< 
o “ “ 
oo < 4-5 a 5-44 “! 
10— 5.0 5-48 
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tions obtaining was secured in 1%4 hours, with a sim- 
ilar period for the second solution. One noticeable 
feature that was confirmed in all the experiments is 
that after the limit of extraction has been reached 
if the agitation is continued in a closed vessel with- 
out the introduction of further fresh air, precipi- 
tation of the gold in solution occurs gradually. By 
the addition of fresh solution and air, however, this 
difficulty may be overcome. 
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A further test was specially conducted to deter- 
mine the advisabil‘ty of using several solutions in 
stead of only one, that is to say, that after a fresh 
solution had been introduced and agitated in con- 
tact with the charge for a period of one hour it 
was withdrawn. After making a number of these 
tests it was ascertained that one hour's treatment, 
using very finely ground material, with one solu- 
tion proved efficient enough to fulfill all practical re- 
quirements. Various other tests were made, amongst 
which might be mentioned the following:: 


1. The addition of oxidizing agents. 

2. A preliminary acid treatment. 

3. Variations in strength of solution from very 
weak to comparatively strong, 


and the final deduction drawn from the total sum 
of the whole experiments is to show that they favor 
fine grinding to at least 100 mesh on freshly made 
concentrates with a solution of cyanide from 0.5 to 
I.per cent strong in the presence of fresh air and 
with the solution in the weight proportion of about 
2 to 5 of ore. Further experience may, however, 
show that a higher proportion of solution to ore is 
preferable. 

Follow:ng on the treatment of the coarser con- 
centrates several tests were conducted on the treat- 
ment of the vanner slimes, two of which are given 
below: 

Vanner Slimes—The first of the tests on vanner 
slimes was interfered with considerably on account 
of trouble with the gear operating the barrel. The 
charge value was 104 dwt. per ton, and it was agi- 
tated for 2 hours and allowed to stand for 12 hours. 
The strength of the solution was I per cent and the 
consumption of cyanide 6.3 lb. per ton, whilst the 
proportion of solution to concentrates was 2:3. The 
ultimate extraction was equivalent to 94.7 per cent. 

A subsequent test on similar material gave the 
following figures: 


Value of charge 102.00 dwt. 


Time of treatment 

Assay value residues 5.6 dwt. 

Extraction 94.5 per cent. 

Vanner Slimes and Sands.—One test on vanner 
slimes and sands was made, but the mixed product 
did not give as good an extraction as was looked for. 

The vanner slimes and sands were mixed in equal 
quantities and treated for 1.5 hours. 

Assay value charge 

Assay value residues 

Extraction 

Two tests were conducted on solution alone, no 
ore being present to determine the consumption of 
cyanide due directly: to the agitation of the solu- 
tion in presence of air, according to the method and 
quantities used. In the first case a 0.27 per cent solu- 
tion was used, being reduced in 0.5 hour to 0.26 per 
cent, in I hour to 0.255 per cent and in 1.5 hours 
to 0.25 per cent, when the consumption ceased. It 
was continued for a further 2.5 hours. This repre- 
sented a consumption of 0.4 lb. per ton of solution. 

The second test was conducted on a 0.95 per cent 
solution, and showed a consumption of exactly 1.0 
lb. cyanide per ton solution in 0.5 hour, in the 
remaining 3.5 hour run no further consumption 
took place. 

In view of the satisfactory results obtained from 
our experiments in the treatment of concentrates it 
was decided to erect immediately a plant at the New 
Goch mines, the details of which are reflected in 
the drawing, Fig. 2, attached. 





The most important reason why peat gas can be 
more profitably and extensively employed than peat 
in large industrial works lies in the fact that by lo- 
cating a large centrz| power station at a suitable bog 
the cheapest kind of peat, namely, cut peat, satisfies 
all requirements; and the gas may then be piped 
for distribution, or, if the place of consumption be 
at too great a distance, it may be converted at the bog 
into electrical energy. 
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RELATIVE ADVANTAGE OF 2,300-VOLT ALTER- 
NATING CURRENT VERSUS 550-VOLT DI- 
RECT CURRENT, FOR MINE AND 
SMELTER WORK. 


By Hucu A. Brown. 


In considering using alternating current the first 
decision required is which of the alternating currents 
now in use commercially will be best suited: Single- 
phase, two-phase, or three-phase.. These involve the 
use of two wires, four wires and three wires re- 
spectively, as ordinarily installed. For the class of 
work under discussion, that showing the best econ- 
omy is the three-phase system. A glance at Table 
I will show the relative economy in the motors, 
while in the transmission line the three-phase wire 
shows economy over the two-phase four wire. 

The single-phase using the same number of wires 
as the direct current, which is two, while good for 
lighting loads, is at a disadvantage for motor work. 
This is due to motor inefficiency and inability to use 
the induction motor. 


TABLE I. 


Per cent of current required by alternating current motors, 
compared with direct current motors on equal voltage with 
unity pewer factors. 


Three- 
phase, 
three 
wires. 
122.2 
112.1 
107.7 
112.5 
126.7 110 
115.8 98.7 
117.8 101.8 
117.3 102 
118.6 102.2 
117.9 101.3 
110.9 96.2 
110.9 95.6 
111.6 96.7 
110.3 96.2 
110.9 95-9 


Direct Single- 
current, phase, 
two wires. two wires. 
155. 
141.2 
130.8 


Two-phase, 
four wires. 
142.2 
129.4 
123.1 


130 130 
123.3 
123.7 


The above table is compiled from data published in 
Mining and Scientific Press, of September, 1902. It 
is apparent that the figures given for three-phase mo- 
tors are too low; for compared to direct current mo- 
tor efficiency, it shows a higher than commercially 
possible efficiency for these motors. The figures 
will, however, be a general guide to this discussion. 

The three-phase alternating current being chosen 
as the best representative of the alternating current 
types, let us compare it with the direct current. 
The 2.300-volt alternating current has the following 
advantages : 

(1) (a) It can be cheaply transformed to higher 
or to lower voltages. 

(b) This gives it the advantage of lower cost of 
line wire. 

(c) For equal voltage the three-phase alternating 
current will require one-third more copper than the 
direct current, but comparing 2,300-volt alternating 
current against 550-volt direct current for long trans- 
mission the line required for direct current must, for 
same per cent of loss, contain twelve times as much 
copper. 

(2) The motor used for constant speed work has 
no collector rings nor commutator. 

<3) Motors above 50 h. p. can be used on 2,300 
volts without transforming to lower voltage by use 
of suitable starting or switching devices. 

(4) Low voltage arc and incandescent lamps can 
be used by addition of proper transformers. 

It has these advantages : 

(1) That it requires that current for all motors 
below 50 h. p. and for all lighting must pass through 
transformers which means a percentage loss which 
increases with decrease in load. Further, the induc- 
tance in the transformers tends to produce a low 
power factor. 

(2) The transformer is an extra item of expense 
and always has a possibility of breakdown. 

(3) (a) The presence of the power factor in al- 
ternating currents means that larger generators and 
motors must be used than for corresponding direct 
currents. 

(b) More current is required to operate motors in 
proportion to lowness of power factor. 
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(c) This also adds to transformer and motor 
losses. : 

(4) The induction motors will be more costly, due 
largely to trade reasons. 

(5) The lighting circuit will be three-wire system 

(6) If the load on motors varies so as to make a 
considerable per cent variation on the generator 
arc lamps will regulate badly and cause trouble, while 
incandescent lamps will simply flicker. 

(7) (a) The very small clearance between roto: 
and stator, which is made necessary in order to have 
induction motors’ theoretical efficiency equal to tha: 
of the direct current motor, is a mechanical objec 
tion equal in gravity to the use’ of sliding contacts 
or commutators. 

(b) Figures from motors in use show these clear 
ances to be 


zoo H. 
110 H, 
25 H. 
20 H. 


= NP en ee eee ea 0.054 in. 

sie ae ase ae 0.045 “ 
ng hip aS ster ein) Siw wise > a Cae aot 0.024 
Mpsdun anki nS a3 seb uupwe eee 0.023 


“ 
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(c) Well designed direct current apparatus has 
clearances usually ten times as great as these. 

(8) (a) Induction motors will 
over 100 per cent overload. 

(b) Induction motors when stalled are capable 
of remaining so for 30 seconds to one minute only 
without danger of burning out. 

(y) (a) Speeds may be varied only by use of a 
special winding or slip rings. 

(b) ‘The efficiency of variable speed induction mo 
tors is low; and, further, the use of slip rings phases 
this motor in the class of sliding contact motors, 
giving it the disadvantage of both types of motors. 

(c) A third special form of induction motor may 
be used for variable speed, without using slip rings 
An auto-compensator is provided to control speed 
This method makes an abnormal drain on the sup- 
ply circuits, which causes lights to flicker and reduces 
power factor greatly. This motor is, seldom recom 
mended. 

(10) (a) With a low power factor there is trouble 
and danger of overloading both generators and 
motors. 

(b) This would also tend to make motors stall 
prematurely. 

(c) On this account also, induction motors requir¢ 
more actual power to do same work as direct current 
motors. 

(11) If it is desired to start induction motors 
under full load, costly devices are necessary. 

(12) Alternating currents are more dangerous anc 
fatal to life than direct current of same potential. 

(13) High tension circu:ts (2,300 volts), are mor« 
dangerous to life and property than lower tension 
(559 volts) circuit. 

Direct current 550 volts has these advantages: 

(1) (a) Two wires only are used for both motor 
and lighting circuit against three wires on three- 
phase systems. 

(b) No transformers are required. 

(2) (a) Wiring is the simplest possible, circuit 
being branched out like a tree. 

(b) Motors and lights can be put on same circuit: 
although when steadiness of lighting is desired, sepa 
rate circuits should be used. Subdivided circuits ar: 
preferable. 

(3) The motors have higher commercial efficiency 
due to absence of power factor. 

(4) The motors for a given horse power ar 
smaller, owing to the principle upon which their de 
sign depends differing from the induction type by no: 
stalling on temporary overloads. 

(5) (a) Flexibility of speed, with good economy 
is possible with the standard motors of this type. 

(b) Motors may be varied from o speed to 25 
per cent above normal speed by any fineness © 
gradatton desired with inexpensive rheostats. 

(6) The direct current type of motor will carry 
several hundred per cent overload temporarily, and 
will blew a fuse or circuit breaker, or ‘slip a belt be- 
fore they will stop. This is quite a different charac- 
teristic from the induction motor. 


stall on slightly 
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(7) These motors require for starting a device 
the cost of which is within the neighborhood of 5 
per cent of motor’s cost; while for controlling speed 
an additional 2 per cent must be added to cost of 
starting device. 

It has these advantages: 

(1) Transformers for direct currents (called mo- 
tor generators) are more expensive than the sta- 
tionary alternating current transformers. 

(2) (a) The voltages must be kept low, due to the 
revolving contacts. 

(b) Therefore they are not used for very long 
distance of transmission. 

(3) The fact that it requires revolving contacts 
or commutators on the motors. 

(4) (a) The fact that these parts must be kept 
clean. 

(b) While this may be classed as a disadvantage, 
it must be remembered that cleanliness of any ma- 
chinery is usually a wholesome thing, and tends tc 
lengthen its life. 

(5) (a) The lighting must be done in series, ora 
motor generator must be employed on a three-wire 
system. 

(b) Series lighting is used exclusively in street 
railway practice, but on buildings which are insured 
the rate will be higher with 500-volt series lighting 
than with some of the other systems. 

There are, further, a large number of advantages 
of both types of motors over any other system of 
mechanical drive or other motive power. These 
points would form a separate discussion, and a profit- 
able one to mine operators. 

There are also a number of features of design com- 
mon to both types of motors when made by equally 
reliable manufacturers, stich as strength of insulation 
and general electrical and mechanical design. These 
items are out of the scope of this present sum- 
mation, but are po:nts of importance, affecting the 
satisfactoriness of operation after the machinery is 
installed. Too much care cannot be exercised ir 
scanning these details. 

The relative advantages and disadvantages being 
placed in the mine or smelter operator’s hands, the 
next part of the problem is cost of installation. For 
transmission of several miles the direct current sys. 
tem is at a disadvantage, and first course may show 
the 2,300-volt alternating current at an advantage. 

The transmission, is, however, only a fractional 
part of the whole plant. No hard and fast rules can 
be laid down to determine which plant shall be di- 
rect current, and which alternating current. Each 
system has many mines to refer to where complete 
satisfaction and success mark its use. The deter- 
mining of the most suitable current and voltage, 
therefore, rests with each separate mine operator, and 
depends upon his local conditions. The final decision 
can be made only when complete costs of the entire 
proposed installation are at hand. 





An important use has been found for copperas as a 
water purifier. Experiments at Quincy, IIl., recently 
proved that 114 grains of copperas and the same 
quantity of lime will purify by precipitation 1 gallon 
of turbid water pumped from the river. Copperas 
also has excellent antiseptic properties, especially for 
curing foot-and-mouth disease of cattle externally. 





Explorations in China are proving the existence 
of large deposits of coal there, in addition to those 
already known. In the German protectorate district 
of Kiao-Chou, where mines were opened in 1902, 
the output to the end of December was 3,300 tons. 
This production is being increased, and consider- 
ation will be given to the establishment of a bri- 
quette factory. In the Fang Tsu district good dis- 
coveries have initiated the sinking of a second shaft. 
In the Poschan district prospecting is said to war- 
rant the sinking of a shaft in the fall. To facilitate 
the development of these coal-fields a branch rail- 
way is being built to the Poschan valley from Chang- 
tien, about 28 miles westerly from Ching Chou. 
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A CARD SYSTEM FOR MINE SUPPLY AC- 
COUNTS.* 


By F. W. Denton. 


Since the first of the present year a card system 
has been in use at the Baltic copper mine in connec- 
tion with the general supply account. The system has 
proved satisfactory. Two sets of cards are em- 
ployed. One set is retained in the supply clerk’s of- 
fice and is kept up to date by him, and the other set 
is kept in the main office and is wriiten up by 
the office clerks. The cards are 3 by 5 in. and 5 by 8 
in. respectively, and are ruled as shown. The dit- 
ference between the two sets is as follows: On the 
supply clerk’s card, Fig. 1, only the date, balance on 
hand, quantity received and quantity used are re- 
corded, while on the office card, Fig. 2, all of these 
appear, and in addition the initials of the firm supply- 
ing the goods, cost, value of amounts consumed and 
the accounts to which the supplies are charged. 

The method of using the cards is as follows: When 
the duplicate bills for supplies are received one copy 
is sent to the supply clerk, who checks the bill and 
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enters the quantities on his cards. As supplies are is- 
sued during the month a memorandum is made in an 
ordinary book in the usual manner. At the end of 
the month the supply clerk prepares from his mem- 
crandum book two reports, one of which is arranged 
according to the expense accounts and the other ac- 
cording to the kind of supplies. That is, on one r2- 
port under each expense account will be put all of the 
supplies charged against that account for the month, 
aid on the other report, under the name and size of 
each article, will be given the total consumption of 
that article. This last mentioned special report 
assists the office force in writing up the office cards. 
These reports are turned over to the general office. 

At the end of each month, when all of the supply 
bills have been received and checked, the office 
clerks enter the quantities and costs on the proper 
cards and compute a new average price if necessary. 
This average price may be computed as closely as de- 
sired. 

As soon as the pay-roll is finished at the first of 
the following month, before which time the supply 
clerk will have sent in his two reports, the office 
force takes the report of the supply clerk and com- 
pletes the entries on the office cards. The spec‘al 
report of the supply clerk, showing the total amount 
issued of each kind of supplies, is used to check 
the work of picking out the individual records from 
the detailed report arranged by accounts, and insures 
all entries being made on each card at the same time. 
When the entries are finished on a card, and before 
returning the card to the drawer, the respective quan- 
tities used during the month are multiplied by the 
average price and the amounts entered in the proper 
column on the card, and also in the proper place in 
the supply clerk’s report.. The balances of quantity 





*Paper read before the Lake Superior Mining Institute, 
August, 1903. 








and value are then brought down on the card, and 
the work on that card is finished. By copying the 
total value of supplies consumed from the cards to 
the supply clerk’s special report and afterward check- 
ing the footing of this report with that of the de- 
tailed report, a good check on all the clerical work 
but the multiplication is obtained, and the average 
price checks that near enough. 

The values having been obtained in this way for 
the supply clerk’s report, the main function of the 
card ceases as far as the mine books are concerned, 
and the supply clerk’s report is then used in the 
usual manner. If any allowance is to be made for 
freight and other expense connected with supplies 
not covered by the original supply bills, such allow- 
ance can be made by adding a certain percentage to 
the footings on the supply clerk’s report. 

At the Baltic the supply account on the ledger 
will in future be charged with the amounts of the 
supply bills only, and credited with the amounts 
as figured from the cards. 

The cost of handling supplies to and from ware- 
houses, the cost of heating and lighting these build- 
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ings, and any other expense connected with the 
caring for supplies are all charged off each month as 
they occur to one of the general expense accounts 
under the name of caring for supplies. The freight 
bills paid each month for supplies are charged off 
the same month to the various expense accounts in 
proportion to the values of the supplies used by 
these accounts. This method of handling freight and 
other expense connected with supplies is as fair as 
any other in general use and has the following ad- 
vantages: First, the balance shown by the supply ac 
count on the ledger should check with the balance 
shown by the cards; second, by keeping the expense 
of caring for supplies by itself this expense stands 
forth conspicuously each month and can be looked 
after the same as any other operating expense. 

The time required to write up the cards is not 
as much as one might suppose. At the Baltic 48 
air drills are in operation and about 750 men are em- 
ployed. On June 1 there were in use 871 cards of 
each kind, and the value of the supplies on hand 
shown by the cards was about $28,000, which does 
not include fuel. The monthly consumption of sup- 
plies covered by the cards is about $8,500. With this 
amount of business our office force consists of a chief 
clerk, one assistant, one timekeeper and one supply 
clerk. It takes the clerk and his assistant about 1% 
days to write up the cards after the supply clerk’s 
reports are received. As previously stated, the data 
taken from bills are copied on the cards at the end 
of the month when the office work is lightest. 

What are the advantages of the card system? 
Under our old method the supply account was 
charged with all expense connected with the sup- 
plies and then 10 per cent was added to a price list 
to insure a balance on the safe side of the account. 
The list of prices could not be kept correct, because 
prices change, and the average price of the stock on 
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hand was not known; therefore, the prices were 
seldom right, and the ro per cent addition to this 
approximate price only served to insure charging off 
enough. 

When the time came for taking an inventory these 
prices would be put on the list turned in to the of- 
fice, and if the total value was sufficient to balance 
the account, everything was considered satisfactory. 
Generally there was a surplus, but just where it 
came in was.not known. If there was a deficit, an- 
other round of warehouses and surface would be 
made and each trip would result in finding something 
that had been omitted from the original inventory. 
These finds might balance the account. If they 


did not, then the deficit would be charged off and 
another year started without knowing just where 
the deficit occurred. Under the card system the bal- 
ance that should be on hand is shown on the first 
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oi each month and this can readily be checked, in 
most cases by inspection, if desired. In any event, the 
cards check the consumption, because, when a requisi- 
tion is put in for more of a given article, the cards 
should show the stock of that particular article to be 
used up or nearly so. 

By entering the exact bill cost on the office cards 
and computing the average price each month if necss- 
sary, the supplies are charged off at exactly the 
proper price. 

With certain supplies which are bought in bulk 
and issued in small quantities that are not accurately 
measured, such as waste, oil, etc., the quantity re- 
ported as consumed can be increased, and the price 
kept the same and chances of a deficit avoided. By 
charging only the bill cost to the supply account, tlie 
balance as shown by the cards should check with the 
balance shown by the account. When the inventory 
is taken it is only necessary to determine whether the 
balances called for by the' cards are on hand. If 
there is any deficit or surplus it is known just where 
it occurs, and the trouble can be located at once and 
a remedy applied. By this method the exact cost 
per ton for supplies is known from month to month, 
and the average for the year should not be affected 
by any surplus or deficit. 

In addition to these advantages there are other im- 
portant ones, especially where the purchasing is dore 
at the mines. It can readily be seen that from time to 
time as supplies are purchased it is easy to run over 
the cards and make up an order covering a suffi- 
cient quantity of supplies to offer an inducement to 
dealers to figure close. Then, too, by studying the 
consumption of supplies as shown by the cards, it is 
often possible to simplify the stock carried, getting 
rid of some sizes or adopting certain standards. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that the successful 
introduction of this system at the Baltic mine has 
been due largely to the capacity and energy of the 
chief clerk, Mr. William C. Cole. 
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ORIGIN OF MINERAL VEIN FISSURES. 


The following is taken from a book entitled 
‘Cornwall, Its Mines, Miners and Scenery,” pub- 
lished in 1855. The explanations of ore deposition 
are interesting as indicating the shrewd though 
vague notions of an observant but anonymous writer 
of fifty years ago: 

The fundamental facts for reasoning from are the 
prevalent parallelism of direction of the several sys- 
tems of veins in a given district, which belong to 
successive periods of formation; the penetration by 
these fissures through a great variety of rocks; their 
length on the surface (some extending several 
miles); their depth, which in large veins exceeds 
the range of mining enterprise; the displacements of 
the rocks which they divide, and their various inter- 
sections and mutual relations. 


A great point is to ascertain if the apparently 
peculiar phenomena of vein fissures can be referred 
to general laws, which extend beyond the mining 
districts. It is thought that such reference can be 
made to general laws in the similar parallelism of 
structural fissures, passing through various rocks for 
greater lengths than in mineral veins, and to un- 
known depths, with the same variety of mutual rela- 
tion. Such are rock dikes and the symmetrical struc- 
tures of rocks called joints and cleavage. The most 
prevalent direction of Cornish veins, east by north, 
is that of certain characteristic joints in a consider- 
able portion of England. The lines also of the great 
cross-courses of the Penine Chain, Flintshire and 
Cornwall—north and northwest—are also coincident 
with a very general divisional structure of the rocks 
in most parts of Great Britain and several other 
parts of Europe. Mr. Henwood expressly states that 
the cross-courses and principal veins coincide more 
or less with the lines of symmetrical structures by 
which all the rocks of Cornwall are divided. 

It is evident, however, from several circumstances, 
that it is not merely by the filling of joints of the 
rock that veins and dikes were produced, for the 
recks have been disturbed in position and opened 
to a greater extent than the original divisional struc- 
tures, or else these last are only to be regarded as 
minor effects of great disturbing causes which broke 
the strata along the line of fissures of veins and 
rock dikes. Some observations might be adduced 
to show that symmetrical divisional planes, such as 
joints and cleavage, are due to other causes than dis- 
ruption of the strata. This whole branch, however, 
must be considered as still needing much patient 
study and inquiry, and the generalization of accumu- 
lated facts. 

Filling of the Vein Fissures—The Huttonian 
hypothesis of the earth’s construction, opposed in 
almost every point to that of Werner, naturally con- 


ducted to a different interpretation of the same facts. 
According to the former, the fissures were preserved 
by forces depending on subterranean heat, and were 
filled by injection like rock dikes; and the parallel 
bands in the vein, which Werner ascribed to suc- 
cessive aqueous deposition, were referred by Hut- 
ton and Playfair to successive igneous injection. In 
support of this explanation, and as fatal to the Wer- 
nerian view, the Huttonians urged the acknowledged 
impossibility of solution in water of native, sulphur 
etted and oxidized metals, and many of the vein- 
stones, and this was alleged to be favorable to the 
Huttonian view. 

But the complicated phenomena exhibited by veins 
led some English writers, who admitted the poste- 
riority of veins to the rocks which inclose them, to 
suppose their contents to have been collected from 
the neighboring strata by some pcculiar process of 
segregation, depending upon electrical currents. It 
was supposed that the successive deposition and 
peculiar positions of the various substances which 
occur in veins might then be accounted for. This 
vague suggestion of electrical agency in depositing 
the materials of mineral veins has been reduced to 
a regular system by Mr. R. W. Fox, residing in 
Cornwall, who, by uniting the knowledge of veins 
to patient zeal in conducting experiments, has arrived 
at most valuable results. He has successively ma- 
tured his views and advanced his experiments until 
they have attracted very general attention. 

Mr. Fox assumes, as sufficiently proved, the origin 
of fissures from various causes and at various inter- 
vals and their enlargement from time to time; the 
progressive filling up of such fissures, and their 
penetration to great depths and regions of high 
temperature. He shows the probability of the circu- 
lation of heated water in them by ascent and descent, 
and the deposition of quartz and other earthy sub- 
stances in cool parts, which had been dissolved by 
the water in hotter parts. In such fissures, filled 
with metallic and earthy solutions, the different sorts 
of matter on the sides must necessarily produce clec- 
tricai action, which might be exalted by the peculiar 
distribution of temperature. The currents of elec- 
tricity generated would pass more easily in the 
fissures than through the rocks, and in directions 
conformable to the general magnetical currents of 
the district. These would be east and west, or some- 
what north or south of these points, according to the 
position of the magnetical poles at the period when 
the process was going on. 

Electrical currents thus circuimstanced would de- 
posit the bases of the decomposed earthy and metallic 
salts on different parts of the rocky boundaries of 
the veins, according to the momentary electrical state 
and intensity of the points, on which conditions the 
nature and position of the rocks would be influential. 
When by such processes particular arrangements had 
taken place, new actions might arise and secondary 
phenomena, such as the transformaticn of ores with- 
out change of form, which are otherwise very difficult 
to understand. Lateral rents might also be filled by 
virtue of these new actions, even though they were 
not in the most favorable lines of electrical circula- 
tion. 

This general hypothesis being admitted, it appears 
to follow that the observed influence of cross-courses 
on the quality and abundance of particular accumu- 
lations of ore in the veins which they divide affords 
strong ground to believe that in such cases the depo- 
sition of these ores was subsequent to the displace- 
ment of the vein fissure by the cross-course. Mr. 
Fox seems to think that the clays in the fucans and 
cross-courses were introduced mechanically, and not 
chemically, and that they affected in a peculiar man- 
ner the metallic distributions. 

A striking argument in favor of Mr. Fox’s elec- 
trical theory of mineral veins is, that he formed 
experimentally many well-defined metalliferous veins 
on a small scale by voltaic currents, operating under 
circumstances expressly arranged to imitate those 
which really occur in Cornwall. 
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ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 
Alaska Treadwell Gold Mining Company. 

This company owns and operates a large property 
on Douglas Island, Alaska, which has been well 
known as an example of the successful operation of 
a very low-grade proposition. The report covers the 
year ending May 30, 1903. The capital stock amounts 
to $5,000,000, in shares of $25 par value. 

During the year, the total development work 
amounted to 6,145 ft., including 2,158 ft. of drifts, 
292 ft. cross-cuts, 1,979 ft. raises, 896 ft. intermediate 
drifts, 349 ft. stations, and 113 ft. shaft sinking. The 
princ‘pal incidents of this development were the con- 
nection of the 220-ft. level with No. 5 open pit; the 
continuation of the 330-ft. level, permitting the put- 
ting in of chutes and drawing off the ore by gravity, 
On the 440-ft. level a great deal of work has been 
done, and stoping is now being carried on, on an 
extensive scale. Much work was also done on the 


amounting to $375,000 in all, and a balance of $448,- 
493 was written off for depreciation of property and 
plant; making a total of $823,493, and leaving a bal- 
ance forward to current year of $682,657. 

The company owns two mills. In the old mill of 
240 stamps, which is run part of the time by water 
and part of the time by steam power, operations were 
carried on for 356 days 3 hours during the year, steam 
being used for 215 days 13 hours and water for 141 
days. The total ore crushed in this mill was 409,765 
tons; an average of 4.80 tons per stamp per day. 
Steam was used for an unusual length of time in this 
mill, owing to a very dry season, making water for 
power scarce. The new mill of 300 stamps uses 
water power only, and ran 200 days 13 hours during 
the year. The total ore crushed was 346,560 tons, 
the average duty being 5.75 tons per stamp per day. 
Time was restricted for the same cause—the scarcity 
of water. 
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600-ft. level, and a connection was made with the 
lower level of the 700-ft. mine of the Alaska United 
Mining Company. The average value of the ore 
taken from this level was last year greater than on 
any other part of the mine. On the 750-ft. level a 
station was finished, and an ore-pocket cut out with a 
capacity of 750 tons. Drifts are being run on this 
level, and a Riedler pump has been installed which, 
it is expected, will handle all the water from the 440- 
ft. level and below. 

The following table shows the earnings and ex- 
penses for the year: 














Amount. Per ton. 

Beilin? GeOUh WANN, ys ors'n sow scctiee< cease $785,515 $1.0386 
Bullion from sulphurets.............+- 813,448 1.0755 
labels So cauxavechoene caveat aeenoe 1,498 0.0019 
CommRGl GnGRRs.. ck ivcccccsccecscein 65,241 0.0863 
DRI, Cn. di vsaataceessccceves $1,665,702 $2.2023 
WM oe ens vincsnnhe peokuaeneuvatnes 682,374 0.9022 
DASE ie ale 00 5 is.be dale eal tin ean 3 ha. a tela 122,085 0.1614 
SE a ee 112,504 0.1487 
General expense, Douglas Island....... 5,117 0.0068 
San Prancieen CMG ss <cc ccc cdesnvess a 7,170 0.0095 
Lig BEER a. o bis Sb she'd anne nds « 1,281 0.0017 
PRE - GU in. os0 05s tas Spas he pees sees 223 0.0003 
Consulting engineer... .cccsceseseedes 1,108 0.0015 
Be MNIER: 6 0.5's o'b.60 5 060 veiewaeaee,y 7,251 0.0096 
New GHRGNEIONis cc op ctwiccis Saewesd 34,380 0.0454 
TOME GGG sono icacadesciactctes $973,493 $1.2871 
Balance, net earningS............cee0% $692,209 $0.9152 


To the net profit for the year, as shown above, is 
to be added $813,898 brought forward from 1902, and 
$43 from expense account; making a total of $1,506,- 
150. From this total four dividends were paid 


The following table shows some items of the cost 
and value of ore crushed in the two mills: 





240-mill. 300-mill. 

TONE OF. O02 CEOMMME «os Se.4 6s:decauemese 409,765 346,560 
"TORE (RUREE, - WARU'n 44.0 09 cic 00.008 o:ees-e $934,293 $763,214 
OGRE CORNER: VEIMES o'tciccces Koes .c cOe obs 47,401 36,115 
DURE. ERE ced ors occ wchiecanwe ceed $886,892 $727,099 


The total tonnage taken out was 759,625 tons. The 
total passed through the mill was, as above, 756,325 
tons. 

The estimate of ore reserves at the close of the year 
is as follows: Above 220-ft. level, 904,935 tons; above 
330-ft. level, 507,397; above 440-ft. level, 642,206; 
above 600-ft. level, 960,000; above 750-ft. level, 576,- 
000; broken ore in pits and stopes, 408,600; estimated 
tonnage on 750-ft. level, not yet developed, 288,000. 
Total 4,287,138 tons. 

During the year there was an average of 33 ma- 
chine drills at work in the mine, an average of 7 be- 
ing employed on development, 4 on cutting out, 7.5 
in pits, and 14.5 in underground stoping. Thi total 
number of feet of holes drilled in the mine was 783,- 
360, and the number of tons of ore broken was 906,- 
625, making an average of 1 1-7 tons ore broken for 
every foot of hole drilled. The average work on one 
machine per 10-hour shift was 34.4 ft. of holes. 

The report is accompanied by a map showing the 
amount of work done in the mine up to date. This 
map is reproduced herewith. 


During the year 3,700 samples were taken from 
the mine on different levels and assayed, the average 
value being $2.086 per ton. The total quantity of ore 
mined and sent to the two mills was 756,325 tons, the 
y:eld being shown in the table above. There were 
saved by concentration from the tailings 15,471 tons 
of sulphurets, which were sent to the Tacoma smelter 
for treatment, the result also being shown in the table 
above. 

During the year the foundry produced 459,080 Ib 
of iron castings and 15,738 Ib. brass castings. The 
machine shop has been fully employed, and in addi- 
tion to repair work there were made 22 new mine 
cars, 8 mill cars, and 4 new sk’ps for the mine. Ad- 
ditions to plant included an Ingersoll-Sergeant air- 
compressor, 20% by 24 cylinder, duplex. A new 
double cylinder engine was put in at No. 2 shaft, and 
a number of new tools bought for the shops, includ- 
ing two Ajax tool-sharpeners. A wing-dam 600 ft 
in length was put in to keep the tailings in place 
The locomotives used in delivering ore to the Stamp 
mills have been discarded, and a rope system adopted 
The cars are now run down to the mills by gravity. 
while hoisting eng:nes have been placed at the crush- 
ers to pull the empty cars back by means of a wire 
cable. This system has worked very satisfactorily. 

Skilled labor was very scarce during the year, and 
the wages pa:d machine drillers in the open pit were 
increased to $3.50 per day, with board and lodging 
Wages paid to machine drillers underground were 
$2.50, with board and lodging, the difference being 
due to the extra danger to those working in the open- 
cuts. 

There were 20 accidents during the year; 11 of 
them were fatal, 6 caused serious and 3 slight in- 
juries. Of these accidents, 10 were caused by falling 
of rock, 2 by train, 2 by falling down side of pit, 5 
by an explosion and 1 being caught in machine. 

The report of General Superintendent Joseph Mac- 
Donald gives a useful hint in the following: “Dur- 
ing the year I have had a model of the mine made 
that has proved to be very useful. It is on the same 
scale as the mine maps, 30 ft. to an inch, and is made 
of pine blocks, each of which represents 100 ft. in 
width and the height between each different level. 
The stopes and drifts are carved out of the wood at 
the end of each month immediately after the surveyor 
has finished his monthly measurements. In this way 
the model is kept up to date and becomes a practical 
working instrument in the development of the mine 
One of the most important results from its use has 
been the clear showing of just where pillars and ribs 
of quartz should be left to support the hanging-wall, 
and also where they could with safety be removed 
The model also serves a good purpose in showing the 
foremen and shift bosses a practical illustration of the 
mine as it actually is, what is the condition of the 
stopes, and the relative position of the workings on 
one level with those of another. To attain this the 
shift-bosses come to the office one or two evenings 


* each month, and examine the different stopes and 


drifts as shown. The same system of co-ordinate’ 
lines that are on the mine plans are reproduced and 
lettered on the model. Any particular point on the 
map can be instantly found on the model, or vice 
versa.” 


Rochester & Pittsburg Coal & Iron Company. 

This company owns and operates coal lands in 
Western Pennsylvania. It is controlled by the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburg Railroad Company. The 
report for the year ending June 30, 1903, gives the 
following particulars of operations: 

“The surplus of the Rochester & Pittsburg Coal & 
Iron Company for the fiscal year amounted to 
$1,561,086, out of which dividend No. 8 of 15 per 
cent was declared, and the amount, $600,000, credited 
to profit and loss account. The above surplus was 
arrived at after taking from the net earnings $114,- 
000, principal of bonds paid off, and $294,552, ex- 
pended for mining machinery, buildings, equipment. 
development of mines and sundry miscellaneow 
items. The company derived considerable profit dur- 
ing a part of the year from the high price prevailing 
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for coke. The strike in the anthracite region also 
enabled it to sell at advanced prices coal which was 
not under contract. 

“The Consolidated Coal and Iron Company and the 
Indiana County Coal Company having been or- 
ganized to acquire extensive coal lands and coal 
rights on the line of Indiana Branch, the Rochester 
& Pittsburg Coal & Iron Company purchased the 
securities of both companies. The amount disbursed 
to June 30, 1903, for this purpose was $696,495. With 
the view of further developing the industries on the 
line of your road, the company undertook the con- 
struction of the Adrian Furnace, at Falls Creek, Pa. 
It is nearing completion, and when in operation will 
be capable of making about 250 tons of pig iron per 
day. At the close of the fiscal year $476,424 had been 
paid on account of the cost of this furnace. 

“To provide funds to pay for the securities of the 
two coal companies, the cost of the furnace, and for 
other corporate purposes, the Rochester & Pittsburg 
Coal & Iron Company created an issue of $2,000,000 
in 4% per cent sinking fund gold bonds, payable 
August I, 1903, with option on the part of the com- 
pany to retire the whole or any part before maturity 
at 105 per cent and interest; $1,000,000 of these 
bonds have been sold, the balance remaining in the 
treasury of the company. ; 

“The sum of $25,000 has been set aside out of this 
year’s earnings of the company as an accident in- 
surance fund, for the benefit of the men injured in 
the employ of the company.” 

The coal traffic of the railroad was as follows: 


1902. 1903. Changes. 
Rntieemcite coal... .......-.. 56,315 §5,102 D. 1,213 
Bituminous coal............ 4,655,783 5,126,314 I. 470,531 
oe eS ee rer ea 615,270 795,307. I. 180,037 





RE. acutraeseee ss uae se 5,327,368 5,976,723 I. 649,355 

In addition to the coal, the railroad carried last 
year 187,219 tons of iron ore and 197,987 tons of 
other mine products. The-mineral freight formed 
about 80 per cent of the entire tonnage. The aver- 
age haul last year was 145.6 miles; the average train- 
load, 441 tons. The average rate per ton-mile was 
0.53I1c., and the cost o0.289c., leaving a profit of 
0.242¢c.; an increase of 0.013c. over the previous 
year. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 





United States Geological Survey. Elkland-Tioga 
Folio. Washington; Government Printing Office, 
1903. Pages, 32; illustrated. Price, 25c. 

This folio is No. 93 of the series being published 
by the United States Geological Survey. The area 
covered by the maps, the Elkland and Tioga quad- 
rangles, is in Tioga and Potter counties, Pa., on the 
Pennsylvania-New York boundary, about midway 
irom east to west, and adjoins that covered by the 
Gaines folio, No. 92. It is a region of gentle folds 
and plateau-like topography, being, in fact, part of the 


great Allegheny plateau, the southwest corner ~ 
of the Elkland quadrangle being about 40 miles 


northwest of the western margin of the Ap- 
palachian valley. The general relief is that of 
a dissected plateau, the elevations of the crest-lines 
of the mountain belts varying from 2,000 to 2,300 ft. 
above sea-level. The rock formation includes the 
loose, unconsolidated deposits of glacial origin and 
the sedimentary rocks of Devonian and Carboniferous 
age, the total thickness of the latter being about 3,50c 
ft. These ancient sediments the geologists divide 
into five formations ; Chemung, Cattaraugus, Oswayo. 
Mauch Chunk and Pottsville. The rocks are mostly 
sandstone and shale, the Cattaraugus and Oswayo 
formations including rocks classified in the reports 
of the Pennsylvania Survey as belonging to the 
Catskill and Pocono formations. These rocks are 
gently folded, the highest dips noted being 20°. 

The text discusses the general characteristics of the 
various formations, their geologic origin, the cause of 
the uplift and folding, and the subsequent physio- 
graphic history of the area. The mineral resources 
of the area are few, embracing flagstone quarries, ir 
the Chemung and Cattaraugus formations, and un- 





important deposits of brick clay and hematite iron 
ore, though there is a possibility of oil wells of some 
importance being found. The mounting and typog- 
raphy of this folio fully equal the usual high 
standard of the Survey’s publications. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the 
industries of mining and metallurgy. Communications should 
invariably be accompanied with the name and address of the 
writer. Initials only will be published when so requested. 

Letters should be addressed to the Epitor. 

We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions ex- 
pressed by correspondents. 





Misrepresentation of Mines. 


Sir—I enclose herewith a circular letter, just 
placed in my hands, that purports to be distributed 
by the American Security & Trust Company, of New 
York and St. Louis, giving a description of their 
property and soliciting subscriptions to the stock of 
the Durango Mining Company. 

They state that their property flanks two sides of 
the famous Mina Grande de la Paz, which is a prop- 
erty that I have had charge of for several years. 
Without commenting upon the false statements made 
regarding the Mina Grande, I wish you to call the at- 
tention of the investing public to the entirely false 
representations of the property of this Durango Min- 
ing Company. They represent the Mina Grande vein 
as being 8 ft. in width, as crossing their property and 
outcropping a long distance along the surface; that 
they have several veins of ore outcropping on the 
surface, one of which is 25 ft. in width; that there 
are several shafts down from 40 to 8o ft. in pay-ore; 
that there is on their property, on the Mina Grande 
vein, a shaft 89 ft. in depth that shows from 20 to 50 
oz. in silver. 

All of the above statements are absolutely false. 
The Mina Grande vein does not outcrop upon their 
properties. There are no known veins whatever 
upon their properties referred to, and a 25-ft. vein is 
pure fiction. There is not a single shaft upon these 
claims, or even a prospect hole that I am able to dis- 
cover. The ignorance, to use a mild expression, of 
the promoters is best shown when they state that the 
Penoles and San Andres mines are near, implying ad- 
ditional value to the property of the Durango Mining 
Company by reason of the proximity to these famous 
producers. As the crow flies, the Penoles mines are 
not less than 70 kilometers to the north and the San 
Andres fully 130 kilometers to the west. 

G. E. Kenzi. 

Rodeo, Durango, Mexico, Sept. 6, 1903. 





The Right of a Man to His Name. 


Sir.--The question has been raised whether a 
mining geologist or engineer, who has once reported 
upon a property in good faith, should allow his name, 
his social clubs, his official position, etc., to be used 
indiscriminately for ever after by the owners of the 
property, especially if, subsequently, he has found 
serious reasons for doubting their reliability and 
honesty.” 

So far as the writer is concerned, it is certainly 
held to the contrary. When a report is given upon 
a property for an investor and the latter afterward 
uses the engineer’s name for the promotion of that 
property, the owner of the report certainly has no 
right to use the engineer's name in any manner 
which would be injurious to the latter’s honor and 
reputation. For an engineer to be broadly published 
in newspaper advertisements, written to raise money 
from the unsuspicious and unwary, certainly places 
him in an unenviable and unprofessional light; and 
the writer personally knew an old expert of the 
gentlest character and the most honest motives who 
was absolutely ruined by allowing his name to be 
thus used. 

Furthermore, it is unseemly for the promoter to 
advertise the personal attributes of his engineer— 
the name alone should stand for merit. 








The writer knew a man who, in the employ of a 
government organization, was even over-conscien- 
tious in never giving a mining opinion, especially on 
property in the United States, and who was super- 
sensitive in his antipathy to the use of titles, degrees, 
or official positions in connection with his name. 
Being in New mexico, he received a letter from a 
prominent man asking him to drop over to old 
Mexico and look at his mine, which he did. Shortly 
after, he was horrified to see himself advertised in 
all the American papers as “Professor So-and-so,” 
of the Blank Club and the U. S. Blank Survey. He 
promptly wrote to the promoter, saying that what- 
ever reports he may have made on his enterprise 
were made as a private individual for a private in- 
dividual, informing him, at the same time, that the 
United States Blank Survey had a singularly clean 
record in not having had its name mixed with the 
promotion of any mining schemes, and that he did 
not wish its record to be soiled through him or his 
friends. Furthermore, he informed him that the 
Blaik Club was an association of gentlemen, and that 
membership therein carried with it no permit to 
use the club for advertising purposes. It is the 
writer’s opinion that when a promoter abuses the 
use of an engineer’s name, so as to injure him, that 
the latter has a perfect right to prohibit further use 
of his name at all. The report is only the written 
expression of an cpinion derived from hard labor 
and travel in the field and intended solely for the in- 
formation of the investor, and not for the purpose 
of catching feeble-minded investors who bite at 
gullible advertisements in the newspapers. 

There are other occasions when it is the engi- 
neer’s right, even though he may have made an in- 
vestigation and received pay therefor, to prohibit the 
use of his name by the person for whom he has made 
the report. 

Suppose that he should have made the investiga- 
tion and report for persons whom he considered at 
the time to be of good character. Furthermore, 
suppose that the mine, after having been once pro- 
moted and the stock therein sold as high as three 
times above par without dividends, that the com- 
pany should then be wrecked. Still suppose that it 
was impossible to ascertain the names of the presi- 
dent and directors of this company, and that the 
engineer believed that the promoters were not 
proper persons with whom to make investments; 
would it not be the duty of that engineer to forbid 
the use of his name in advertisements or for other 
purposes the aim of which was deception? 

I know a promoter who, through his prominence 
in clubs and societies and by insidious social pre- 
sumption, has time and again succeeded in floating 
companies, selling tremendous quantities of stock, 
and in not one of these instances has there been a 
dollar of return. I was once caught into making a 
report for such a man, not through a regular busi- 
ness arrangement, but simply because, as a fellow 
club member, he had requested me to drop over and 
see his property and write him what I thought about 
it. I received from him compensation about equiva- 
lent to my expenses and put much of my money into 
the mine, through misplaced confidence in him. 
Later, after acquiring a broader business acquaint- 
ance, I learned that not one of the many newspaper- 
advertised projects of this gentleman had ever 
earned a dollar for an investor. Having ascertained 
these facts, I maintain that I have a right to pro- 
hibit that man from using my name, even though he 
has the shadow of a claim by having paid me for 
my report. 

OccASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. 

New York, Sept. 4, 1903. 





If the charge of electricity usually associated with 
a single monad atom of matter were concentrated 
on a spherical nucleus one-hundred-thousandth of an 
atom’s dimension in diameter, it would thereby pos- 
sess a mass about one-thousandth of that of the 
lightest atom known, viz., the hydrogen atom. Such 
a hypothetical concentrated unit of electricity it has 
become customary to call an “electron.” 
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RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING 
INDUSTRY. 


SPECIALLY REPORTED. 


RicHTs IN PLAcer Locations In ActTuAL Occupa- 
rion, Etc.—A second locator cannot enter within the 
youndaries of a placer mining claim as staked by a 
prior locator and make a valid location of the ground 
on which the first locator is in actual possession and 
vhich he is engaged in working, on the ground that 
he first claim as staked exceeded the width pre- 
scribed by the local rules and regulations. Conceded 
hut not decided, the area of the claim being less 
han that permitted by the regulations) that as to the 

xcess in width the original location was void, and, 
such excess subject to relocation, the owner was en- 
titled to select the portion which he would hold and 
to draw in his lines, and he could not be ousted from 
he portion he was engaged in working in good faith 
by a second locator, the locator of a placer mining 
claim having sufficiently complied with the law as 
io such claims when he designated the boundaries by 
reference to the corner of a prior claim, having 
placed substantial stake monuments at each of the 
ther corners, and in the center of each end line sub- 
stantial stakes, so that the boundaries could be readi- 
ly traced.—MclIntosh v. Price (121 Federal Reporter, 
716) ; United States Court of Appeals. 





Wuat WILL Not Extenp Ricut To Fite Lien For 
MATERIAL.—Parties contracted with a mining and 
milling company to furnish material for the construc- 
tion of the latter’s mill and delivered materials al- 
most daily till in July, when the mill was completed, 
with the exception of some ore-bins, etc. The mill 
was put in operation at this time, all the mechanics 
engaged in its construction leaving, except one, who 
remained to make repairs, etc., and it was kept in 
operation ‘until December, when it was closed down. 
During all this time parts were supplied and repairs 
made, and the contractors delivered more material in 
September and again in the following January. It 
was held that the materials delivered in January were 
not furnished pursuant to the original contract so as 
to entitle the contractors to a mechanic’s lien for the 
balance due on all the material furnished by filing 
their claim within 60 days after the last delivery, 
and that they could not by such last delivery revive 
their right to a lien for materials furnished under 
the original contract, and thus defeat a lien already 
foreclosed by another material man.—Calhoun v. 
Fertune Mining & Milling Company (72 Pacific Re- 
porter, 437) ; Supreme Court of Utah. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





Queries should relate to matters within our special prov- 
nee, such as mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; 
neference will be giver to topics which seem to be of interest 
vo others besides the inquirer. We cannot give professional 
ulvice, which should be obtained from a consulting expert, 
or can we give advice about mining companies or mining 
stock. Brief reslies to questions will be welcomed from cor- 
espondents. While names will not be published, all inquir- 
rs must send their names and addresses. Preference will, of 

irse, always be given to questions submitted by subscribers. 





\Volfram, or Tungsten Ore.—Who purchases wol- 
ramite, and what grade must it be to be marketable? 
Vhat is the approximate market value?—A. L. T. 


Answer.—This is one of the higher-priced min- 
rals and is valued for its content of tungstic acid. 
Vhen high grade the ore carries from 65 to'75 per 
‘nt in tungstic acid, and is worth $2.50 to $3 per 
init, while low grade ore assaying from 45 to 55 per 
ent brings about $2 per unit. Such ores must be 
ree from sulphur and phosphorus, and are mined 
n this country principally in Arizona. The most im- 
iortant use for wolframite is in the preparation of 
he alloy ferro-tungsten. 





Gypsum.—Where can I find a buyer for pure gyp- 
-um? TI have large quantities near a railroad.—J. 
E. J. 

Answer—Gypsum is used chiefly calcined in the 
nanufacture of plaster of paris, a substance employed 


for making molds, pressed and embossed ware of 
various kinds, for taking casts of statues, etc, and for 
producing a hard finish on walls. Cement and arti- 
ficial marble are also made from burnt gypsum. In 
the crude state the rock is used sometimes as a fertil- 
izer, or land-plaster. You do not state where your 
deposit is situated; Kansas is one of the largest pro- 
ducers. There is a combination in the central West, 
known as the United States Gypsum Company, with 
headquarters at 184 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. In 
the East the greater part of the consumption is satis- 
fied by imports from Canada, particularly from Nova 
Scotia. Dealers in New York are J. B. King & Co., 
24 State street; Jed Frye & Co., 47 Water street, and 
Hammill & Gillespie, 240 Front street. 


Fluorspar and Feldspar—Having extensive de- 
posits of these minerals in the South, and being as- 
sured of their purity, I am anxious to find consumers 
and incidentally wish to learn something as regards 
the market value. Can you help me?—P. T. C. 

Answer.—As you suppose, fluorspar is the more 
valuable of the two minerals, and its production has 
increased materially in the past year, especially in 
Kentucky and other southern States. Fluorspar is 
used principally in the manufacture of hydrofluoric 
acid, in preparing glass, enamels, etc., and as a flux 
in steel-making. Its value at New York varies, ac- 
cording to quality, from $8 to $14.40 per short ton 
for lump, and $11.50 to $17.90 for ground. Dealers 
and consumers are John C. Wiarda & Co., Green and 
Provost streets, Brooklyn, N. Y.; L. Feuchtwanger 
& Co., 191 Fulton street, New York, and Fuerst Bros. 
& Co., 2 and 4 Stone street, New York. Feldspar 
is employed chiefly in the manufacture of porcelain 
and china, for which purpose it should be free from 
iron oxide, mica and quartz. As marketed, ground, 
it sells at New York at $8 per short ton, while the 
lump, for which there is little call, would not bring 
more than about half that price. Some consumers 
are Golding & Sons, Trenton, N. J.; Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 William street, New 
York, and Fuerst Bros. & Co., 2 and 4 Stone street, 
New York. 





PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METAL- 
LURGY. 





UNITED STATES. 


The following is a list of patents relating to mining and 
metallurgy and kindred subjects, issued by the United States 
Patent Office. A copy of the specifications of any of these 
will be mailed by the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 
upon the receipt of 25 cents. In ordering specifications cor- 
respondents are requested to name the issue of the JouRNAL 
in which notice of the patent appeared: 





Week Ending Seftember 15, 1903. 


738,758. EXTRACTION OF PRECIOUS METALS FROM 
THEIR ORES.—Jose B. de Alzugaray, London, England, 
assignor to the Baxeres Gold Extraction Company, Lim- 
ited, London, England. A process for extracting precious 
metals from their ores, which consists in agitating the 
crushed ore in a solvent solution, and blowing through the 
same a gaseous halogen compound and an acid compound 
diluted with oxygen in convenient form and constituting 
an oxidizing agent, and recovering the metals from the sol- 
vent in any well-known manner. 

738,760. EARTH-BORING AUGER.—Abram M. Bevier, Su- 
perior, Wis. In an auger, the combination of a cylinder, 
open at one end and provided at such end with a boring- 
point forming a continuation thereof, and having a port 
formed in its opposite end, and an outwardly-opening valve 
adapted to govern said port. 

738,815. PLANT FOR FEEDING MATERIAL TO BLAST- 
FURNACES.—Walter Kennedy, Allegheny, Pa. A plant 
for feeding materials to a blast-furnace, having in combina- 
tion a tunnel provided with chutes or passages extending to 
the surface of the ground and having an opening in the 
bottom thereof for the passage of materials, gates for clos- 
ing said chutes, a skipway extending from the top of the 
furnace to 2 point below the opening in the bottom of the 
tunnel, cars movable along the tunnel and skipway, and au- 
tomatically-operating mechanism for shifting the cars along 
the tunnel. 

738,843. COMBINED WELL-BORING AND _ ROCK- 
DRILLING MACHINE.—Seth H. Powers, Stanberry, Mo. 
A combined boring and drilling machine having a station- 
ary annular master-gear, a revoluble platform carrying drill- 





ing mechanism and operatively connected with the master- 
gear, and an auger-holder carried by the platform and 
having detachable members mounted for relative longi- 
tudinal movement and having inner interlocking jaws. 


738,868. BLOWER.—Fergus F. Wilson, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assignor to Albert J. Kelting, Brooklyn, N. Y. In a pres- 
sure-blower, the combination with the casing and rotary 
conical piston, of wings rotating with the piston and adapt- 
ed to be oscillated about an axis transverse to the axis of 
rotation, bearing-blocks carried by the piston and movable 
longitudinally of the axis of rotation, said wings pivotally 
supported upon the bearing-blocks, and a spring com- 
pressed between the inner ends of said blocks and tending 
to force them outwardly. 


738,880. CASTING-MACHINE.—Silas W. Bradley, Corn- 
wall, Canada, assignor to the Canada Motor Bearing Com- 
pany, Cornwall, Ontario, Canada. In a casting-machine 
the combination with the bed-plate, of a shell in which the 
lining is to be cast, and a core to form the inside of the 
lining, both located centrally on the bed-plate, a movable 
end piece for the mold having a rigid overlapping portion 
extending at right angles to the main portion and adapted 
to engage the shell and side pieces extending through guid- 
ing-slots in the bed-plate, means for drawing said end piece 
toward the bed-plate and a suitable cut-off for the upper 
end of the mold. 


738,889. MILL FOR CRUSHING SAND.—Michael Drury, 
Houghton, Mich. In a mill of the class described, the com- 
bination of a revoluble vertically-disposed shaft, bearings 
therefor, a lower grinding element carried and revolved by 
the shaft, an upper grinding element guided but non-re- 
voluble on the shaft, pivoted lever-arms connected to the 
upper grinding element, and cams, revolved by the shaft, 
coacting with said lever-arms to intermittently raise and 
drop the upper non-revoluble grinding element while the 
lower grinding element is revolving. 


738,910. MACHINE FOR MAKING PRODUCTS OF CE- 
MENT OR ARTIFICIAL STONE.—William E. Jaques, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., assignor to Alfred O. Crozier, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. In a machine for making products of the 
character indicated, a mold comprising a section which 
forms the surrounding walls of the chamber of the mold and 
having a bottom which is movable in a vertical plane and 
has such travel relative to the chamber-forming mold-sec- 
tion that ‘the said bottom and the product formed within 
the said chamber and resting upon the said bottom shall be 
entirely removed from the said chamber, or the said cham- 
ber shall be closed by the said bottom from below, accord- 
ing as the said bottom is in the one or the other of its ex- 
treme positions during its travel in a vertical plane, which 
chamber-forming mold-section is provided, at the bottom, 
with a lateral slot; a plunger for effecting the actuation of 
and affording bearing to the said bottom; means for oper- 
ating the plunger; means for feeding the mold-bottom 
through the aforesaid slot on to the plunger, and means for 
compacting the material fed to the chamber of the mold. 

738,918. REGENERATIVE COKE-OVEN.—Heinrich Kop- 
pers, Carnap, near Essen, Germany. An improvement in 
regenerative coke-ovens comprising, in combination with the 
usual coking-chambers and the heating-flues, gas-regenerators 
and air-regenerators below said coking-chambers and heat- 
ing-flues, gas-distributing channels below the bottom of the 
heating-flues, air-distributing channels below the ovens and 
with which the air-regenerators communicate, covering- 
arches above the heating-flues, vertical borings in the bot- 
tom of the heating-flues placed perpendicularly below the 












openings in the covering-arches of the heating-flues, said 
vertical borings communicating with the gas-distributing 
channels, removable nozzles in said borings, recesses in the 
side walls of the heating-flues close to the bottom of the 
same, horizontal borings in the side walls of the air- 
channels connecting the same with the recesses in the side 
walls of the heating-flues, nozzles in said horizontal bor- 
ings, openings in the top wall of the oven above the gas- 
channels at the upper end of the heating-flucs, and remov- 
able cover-plates closing said openings in the top wall of 
the oven. 


738,920. AIR-COMPRESSOR. George de Laval, Cam- 
bridge, and George P. Aborn, Boston, Mass., assignors to 
the Geo. F. Blake Manufacturing Company, New York, 
N. Y. In an air compressor having a cylinder, a piston, 
inlet-valves, the combination of a mechanism comprising a 
toggle for operating said valves, and a device open to the 
excess pressure in the receiver or reservoir for breaking the 
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said toggle whereby the closing of said valves is retarded 
and a lesser amount of air than usual compressed. 





738,966. MANUFACTURE OF COAL-TAR COMPOSI- 


TION AND PITCHES.—Fredcrick J. Warren, Newton, 
Mass. A method for decreasing the variation in viscosity 
of coal-tar cements and pitches consisting in treating the 
coal-tars with impalpable carbon in predetermined quantity. 


738,991. GEARING FOR ROLLING-MILLS. Joseph Fa- 


well, Pittsburg, Pa. A rolling mill having in combination 
a vertical roll, a driving-shaft, intermeshing miter-wheels 
on said roll and shaft, an alining block engaging the roll 
and provided with an open-topped saddle engaging the 
miter-wheel on the shaft. 


739,003. PRESS FOR SQUEEZING MUSHY, ZINKY, OR 


COPPERY LEAD DROSSES.—William H. Howard, Pueb- 
lo, Colo. In a press, the combination with a support, of a 
fixed upright screw secured therein, a plunger loosely swiv- 
eled on the lower end of said screw, a plurality of teeth 
projecting from the under side of said plunger and adapted 


to indeat the material being treated, a frame supporting 
said material, and a nut meshing with said screw for feed- 
ing said frame up toward and down away trom said plun- 
ger without relative turning thereof, whereby after said 
material has been withdrawn from said plunger the latter 
can be freely turned to cause said teeth to make a new 
series of holes in said material. 


739,011. PROCESS OF TREATING ORES. Frederick 


Laist, Salt Lake City, Utah, assignor of two-thirds to Hud- 
son Smith and Peter C. Brown, Salt Lake City. A method 
of generating hydrogen sulphide and precipitating copper, 
which consists in subjecting an alkaline-earth sulphide sus- 
pended in water to the action of carbon dioxide, thereby 


Cu COs + He S0,~ CuSO, +CO— 


He St Cu SO, - H- SO, + CuS 


ais o 20 = Cu * SOz 
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[o CO,+ SO, = Ca SO,+CO,—— 


2Ca SO,4+5C = 2 Ca S+35CO,— 
See ee | 
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789,011. 


generating hydrogen sulphide and precipitating the carbon 
ate of the alkaline-earth metal, conducting said hydrogen 
sulphide into the presence of copper in solution, thereby 
precipitating copper sulphide and forming a solvent liquid, 
and treafing copper ores with said solvent liquid. 


739,033. SHIP LOADING OR COALING DEVICE. Julius 


Tarr, Philadelphia, Pa. In a device of the character des- 
cribed, a boom pivoted to the deck of the vessel, guy-ropes 
for adjusting and securing the boom in place, a cable se- 
cured at one end to another vessel or to the land, this end 
being secured at a point lower than the upper end of the 
boom, said cable passing over a roller journaled in the 
upper end of the boom and also over a roller secured to the 
mast of the vessel, a weight suspended upon this end of the 
cable, a traveler designed to travel along said cable, a cable 
secured to said traveler, a bucket or other receptacle sus- 
pended from said cable, said cable passing from the traveler 
over a pulley upon the boom downward to a winding ap- 
paratus, means for releasing the bucket so as to allow the 
same to descend when it has reached its destination. 


739,042. SAND PUMP OR BAILER.—Morris C. White, 


Los Angeles, Cal. A sand pump and bailer comprising a 
tubular body furnished near its bottom with a piston-seat 
and open axially to and through its bottom; a piston con- 
structed and arranged to play below the piston-seat and 
comprising a ring to fit against the piston-seat and a valva 
constructed to close the opening through the ring and to 
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open upwardly through the piston-seat to allow the material 
in the well to pass freely into the body of the bailer; the 
usual lateral outlet being provided in the bailer below the 
piston-seat, and below which outlet the piston may play to 
discharge the contents of the bailer. 


739,062. CASTING MACHINE.—Fred. N. Cline, Chicago, 


Ill. In a metal-casting machine, in combination with the 
master-wheels and endless chain encompassing them, and a 
plurality of molds secured to the links of the chain re- 
spectively; mechanism independent of the chain for actuat- 
ing both master-wheels to give them interrupted or step-by- 
step rotation; and metal crucibles overhanging the path of 
the molds, the actuating mechanism comprising automatic 
devices for disengaging the driving means timed to effect 
such disengagement at proper point to halt the molds suc- 
cessively at the discharge-spout of the crucible. 


739,081. CONCENTRATING-MACHINE. Thomas H. 


Hicks, Fort Wayne, Ind., assignor to the Hicks Gold and 
Silver Extraction Company. In a_ concentrating-machine, 
a rotatable cylindrical vessel adapted to contain mercury, a 
discharge-opening for mercury escaping from said vessel, a 
mercury-coated lining covering the interior of said vessel 
and extending through the discharge-ovening, and means 
for adjusting the area of the discharge-opening to prevent 
the discharge of water or ore while permitting the discharge 
of mercury. 


730,104. PROCESS OF OBTATNING CARBON OF 


GREAT DECOLORIZING POWER.—Raphael Ostrejko. 
Satkuny. Russia. A process of producing carbon of great 
decolorizing power consisting in subjecting comminuted 
carboniferous substances, in a copious!y-moistened condition 
and in small lots, to a rapid distillation without access of 
air, at a hich temperature, concurrently exvosing the car- 
boniferous substances and the products of their distillation 
to superheated carbon dioxide. 


739.108. PROCESS OF PURIFYING GASES CONTAIN. 


ING S™TILPHUROUS ACID.—Hermann Rabe, St. Peters- 
burg, Russia. A process of purifying gases containing 
sulphurous acid for Winkler’s contact process to such degree 
that thev satisfv the test that in a dry condition after pass- 
ing a glass disk during a long period they leave no traces 
thereon which process consists in passing the gases through 
a cooling-tower coming therein in direct contact with such 
an amount of sulphuric acid of any desired strength that 
the gases thereby are finally cooled to a tem>erature below 
100 degrees C.. and which process further corsists in pass- 
ing the gases through wide and thin layers of filtering ma- 
terial while removing veriodically the slimy deposits from 
the filtering material. 


739,116. PROCESS OF DISINTEGRATING ORES.— 


Charles T. Snedekor, Chicago, Ill. A process for disinte- 
grating ores, which consists in first submerging the ore. 
while at normal temperature, in a solution containing an 
alkali, then heating said ore to a hich desree of tempera- 
ture, and then returning it while hot to said solution. 


739,138. PROCFSS OF TREATING TELLURIDE ORES 


OF GOLD AND SILVER.—Charles E. Baker and Arthur 
W. Burwell, Cieveland, Ohio. A process of treating ores 
of gold and silver containing a base metal and tellurium. 
which consists of combining the base metal and tellurium 
with chlorine, and separating the base-metal chloride from 
the other metals or metallic com>zounds in the mass. 


730,130. ELECTROLYTIC PROCESS OF RECOVERING 


METALS FROM THEIR COMPOUNDS.—Charles_ E. 
Baker and Arthur W. Burwell, Cleveland, Ohio. An elec- 
trolytic process of recovering metals from their compounds, 
which consists of electrolyzing the metallic compound with 
a liquid cathode of a metal which is more volatile than the 
metal to be recovered, distilling the resulting amalgam or 
alloy, and condensing the varorized cathode metal and 
continuously returning it as condensed to the cathode, as 
set forth. 


730.140. APPARATUS FOR OXIDIZING METATS DIS. 


SOLVFD IN MERCURY.—Charles FE. Baker and Arthur 
W. Burwell, Cleveland, Ohio. An apparatus for oxidizing 
metals dissolved in amalgams, comorising a vessel contain- 
ing the amalgam, an oxidizing-electrolyte in contact with 
the amalgam, and a piece of carbon in contact with both 
the amalgam and the electrolyte, said carbon having a sec- 
ondary surface capable of coming into direct electrical con- 
nection with the amalgam. 


739,174. MUFFLE-FURNACE.—Thomas Hardie, Philadel- 


phia, Pa., assignor to Philadelphia Steel & Iron Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. A muffle-furnace comprising fireplaces ar- 
ranged at the sides of an externally-heated chamber, a 
longitudinalty-subdivided floor-flue having a chimney-outlet, 
and crown-flues of which some extend from one fireplace 
across the too of the chamber and to one side of the floor- 
flue and of which others extend from the other fireplace 
across the top of the chamber to the other side of the floor- 
flue. 


739,196. CEMENT-KILN.—Samuel R. Malone, Quanah, 


Tex., assignor of one-half to John E. Ledbetter, Quanah, 
Tex. The combination in a kiln of the character described, 
of twin ovens arranged side by side in horizontal plane, one 
oven being extended and provided with a feed-hopper as 
specified, tubular communication between the said ovens, at 
their far ends from the feed-hopper, an exit-spout at the 
exit end of the shorter oven, force feeding means in the 
said ovens, a thermometer in the tubular communication be- 
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tween the ovens and also in the exit-spout, and a furnac: 
adapted to support and heat the ovens. 

739,198. CHARGING APPARATUS.—Camille Mercade: 
Braddock, Pa. A charging-machine comprising a laterally 
movable carriage having vertically-movable supports ar 
ranged to receive a pile of plates, and mechanism for lower 
ing the supports to deposit the pile upon the machine. 

739,207. ROTARY PUMP.—Jens Nielsen, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
In a machine of the class described, the casing having 
separate angularly-related wheel-chambers, and a transvers: 
partition-wall between said chambers and provided with ; 
single clearance-opening, and a rotating piston consisting 01 
separate angularly-related wheel members of different diam 
eters and having a loose cogged connection within the saic 
single clearance-opening. 

739,227. DISINTEGRATOR.—Joseph M. Schutz, Minneap 
olis, Minn., assignor to Schutz-O’Neill Company, Minne 
apolis, Minn. In a machine of the class described, the 
combination of the casing provided with an annular open 
ing, with the face-plate arranged in said opening and pro 
vided with a shoulder of less diameter than said opening, a 
spout provided in said face-plate for the admission of ai: 
and the material to be ground, a grinding-ring situated 
in said shoulder and extending to the opposite wall of the 
casing; the portion of said ring within the shoulder being 
an internally-corrugated ring and the portion of the ring 
lying between the face-plate and said rear wall being com 
posed of regularly-spaced fingers, the openings between 
which lead into said casing, said casing having a suitable 
opening for the discharge of air and ground material and a 
suitable beater revoluble within said grinding-ring. 

739,231. GOLD-SEPARATOR.—William Snee, West Eliza 
beth, Pa., assignor of three-fourths to John A. Snee,. Pitts 
burg, Pa. In a pneumatic separator, the combination of a 
casing having a closed hooper-shaped upper portion and a 
reduced lower body portion open at the bottom, a screen 
mounted in an opening in the side walls of said hopper 
shaped portion, a feed-spout extending into the said uppe: 
portion of said casing to a point below the bottom of said 
screen, and a nozzle extending into said reduced portion 
and in alinement with said feed-spout to direct a blast of air 
against the powdered ore entering through said spout. 


39,262. DEVICE FOR PUMPING CIL-WELLS.—Henry 
F. James and Edward R. Inman, Franklin, Pa.; said Inman 
assignor to said'‘James. In a pumping-power of the class 
specified, a shaft, one worm rigidly. mounted upon said 
shaft, bearings for said shaft, two worm-gears, one mounted 
upon each side of said shaft in a line perpendicular to the 
longitudinal axis of said worm, said gears eggyted to be 
operated by said worm in opposite directions, a crank-pin 
in each of said gears, a base adapted to the mounting of 
said gears and said shaft. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following is a list of patents published by the British 
Patent Office on subjects connected with mining and metal 
lurgy: 


Week Ending September 5, 1903. 


17,228 of 1902. ROLLER MILL.—T. Parker and the Olive: 
Mill Co., London. A grinding mill consisting of a num 
ber of conical rollers arranged in tiers and mounted ver 
tically in discs which rotate round a central axis. 


17,709 of 1902, CYANIDE PROCESS IMPROVEMENTS. 
—J. B. de Alzugaray, London. In treating refractory gold 
ores by the cyanide process, introducing a gaseous mixture 
of a halogen compound, an acid and oxygen, in order tc 
oxidize the pyrites. 


22,699 and 24,091 of 1902. SLAG-BREAKER.—W. Lessing 
and A. Wolff, Elberfeld, Germany. A rotating horizontal! 
drum with radial arms, to break up molten slag for making 
cement. 


26,980 of 1902. CHROME STEEL.—C. W. Leitch, London, 
and Massenez, Weisbaden, Germany. A method of using 
pig iron containing as much as one per cent. of chromium 
for manufacturing steel, particularly means for keeping 
the slag molten. 


27,360 of 1902. TREATING CYANIDE SLIMES.—H. L 
Sulman and H. F. K. Picard, London. Passing cyanide 
slimes without filtering through sodium amalgam on which 
the gold in the solution is deposited. 


28,605 of 1902. ALUMINUM SOLDER.—C. MacArthur 
Aberdeen. A solder for aluminum made by melting one 
part of zinc, adding some sal ammoniac and carbonate of 
magnesia and then. adding two parts of tin. 


7,466 of 1903. COKE OVEN.—L. Z. Leiter, Washington 
U. S. A. A coke oven process suitable for producing 2 
pure coke from coal containing sulphur. 


12,939 of 1903. SEPARATOR.—J. T. Burr, Glenville, Ohio. 
U. S. A. A machine for separating bodies of near specific 
gravities by means of their varying frictional resistance 
when sliding down slopes. 


14,565 of 1903. CALCINING FURNACE.—M. P. Boss, Sar 
Francisco, U. S. A. A continuous metallurgical furnace 
for calcining reducing and refining, especially intended fo: 
producing steel from ores direct in one process. 
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TO ENGINEERS VISITING NEW YORK. 





A room for the exclusive use of visiting mining en- 
neers is maintained at the New York office of TnE 
\NGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. Visitors to the 
ietropolis are cordially invited to take advantage of 
he facilities it offers, by having their mail addressed 

eare of the JOURNAL and making this office their 
eadquarters. The managers of the branch offices 
ill also be glad to welcome visiting engineers and to 

of any service to them that they can. 





We are informed that the Institution of Mining 

d Metallurgy offers to all members of the American 

istitute of Mining Engineers non-resident in Great 
vyritain, the privilege of free use of the Institution 
offices and library in Salisbury House, London Wall 
i. C. Visiting engineers may have their letters ad- 

essed to the offices of the Institution and thus enjoy 
the advantages of temporary office accommodation in 
the eity of London. 





PERSONAL. 





Mining and_ metallurgical engineers are invited to keep 
Tue JourNnAL informed of their movements and appointments. 





Mr. Axel O. Ihlseng is now in Mexico. 

Mr. W. L. Austin is now at San Francisco. 

Mr. Arthur W. Pearce is at Oruro, Bolivia. 

Mr. A. C. Beatty was at St. Louis last week. 

Mr. E. N. Van Cortlandt has returned to Denver. 

Mr. G. C. Hazelet has returned to Valdez, Alaska. 

Mr. George W. Tower, of Butte, is now in Alaska. 

Mr. E. J. Seeley, of Denver, is visiting New York 
City. 

Mr. Walter H. Weed is examining copper mines in 
Cuba. 

Mr. John B. Farish was in New York on Septem- 
ber 21. 

Mr. George J. Bancroft, of Denver, is at Lead, 
S. Dak. 

Mr. R. J. Frecheville has returned to-London from 
Australia. 

Mr. A. J. MeMillan has left London for Ross- 
land, B. C. 

Mr. Orleans Longacre is examining mines at Red 
Mountain, Colo. 

Mr. J. H. Cresswell is cyanide superintendent at 
Bodie, in California. 

Mr. Joseph Luce, formerly of Salt Lake City, is 
now at San Diego, Cal. 

Mr. V. G. Hills, of Cripple Creek, Colo., has re- 
turned from the Black hills. 

Mr. Thos. Rickard, of London, has-gone to Nor- 
way on professional business.  .- 

Mr. Richard A. Parker, of Boston, is in New 
York on professional business. 

Mr. E. P. Arthur, Jr., of Cripple Creek, Colo., is 
in the South Pass district, Wyo. 

Mr. J. W. Mercer has returned from Colorado.’ He 
zoes to Ecuador early in October. 


Mr. J. D. Audley Smith left New York September 
22 on his return to Weiser, Idaho. 

Mir. Woolsey McA. Johnson, of Iola, Kan., has 
been in New York during the week. 

‘ir. Fred P. Paul is at Heidelberg, where he is 
taking a special course in mineralogy. 

\fr. Arthur L. Pearse, of London, has gone to Si- 
be:ia, and will be absent several months. 

\ir. Forbes Rickard, of Denver, has returned from 
M-xieo and is now at Idaho City, Idaho. 

‘fr, William B. Dennis is manager of the Black 
Bu te quicksilver mine, at Black Butte, Ore. 

ir. C. L. Dignowity, of Philadelphia, has returned 
fr. 1 Boulder, Colo., and is now in New York. 

ir. Geo. K. Fischer, manager of the United States 
Sp -lting Company, has returned to Salt Lake City. 

‘(r, Charles A. Noack, of St. Louis, Mo., has been 
vis ring the northwestern sections of Gilpin county, 
Co. Z 

‘in, W. B. Emmett, of New York, recently in- 
sp-ted property on the iron ranges of western On- 
tario. 


ir. H. C. Hoover is on his way to Australia to 


ex:mine the London and Globe Deep Leads, in Vic- , 


toria, 


Mr. E. C. Engelhardt has returned to Denver after 
= absence of seven months in Arizona and. Cali 
ornia. 


Mr. R. Gilman Brown, of San Francisco, is now at 
Bodie, Cal., and expects to be at Salt Lake City 
shortly. 

Mr. Fred H. Morley has joined Mr. George J. Ban- 
croft in professional work, with headquarters at 
Denver. 

Mr. Chester W. Purington, who has been making 
examinations in Clear Creek county, has returned to 
Denver. j 

Mr. W. E. Defty, of Phoenix, Ariz., is now in Mex- 
ico, where he will remain until the first week ip 
October. 


Mr. George FE. Collins is busy in Arizona and 
Nevada. He will return to Denver about the end of 
September. : 


Mr. P. G. Lidner returned from London on Sep- 
tember 17 by steamer Sagwonia. He expects to go to 
Mexico shortly. 

Mr. Louis A. Wright has returned to El Paso, Tex., 
after 10 weeks absence on professional business in 
Parral, Sonora, Mex. 

Mr. C. Brockhold has succeeded Mr. F. Sustersic 
as general manager of the San Andreas de la Sierra 
mine in Durango, Mex. 

Mr. H. H. Armstead, Jr., of New York, has re- 
turned from Denver. He expects to make Denver his 
headquarters in future. 

Judge George W. Bartch, president of the Sheba 
Company, has returned from a month’s trip to the 
mine and San Francisco. 

Mr. G. W. Smith, of Florence, Colo., has returned 
from Mexico, where he went in the interest of the 
Ojo Calientes Mining Company. 

Mr. J. E. McAllister, smelter superintendent of the 
British Columbia Copper Company, in the Boundary 
district, B. C., is visiting New York. 

Mr. Truman H. Aldrich, of Birmingham, Ala., 
visited Salt Lake recently for the purpose of study- 
ing the methods of gold extraction. 

Mr. T. P. Rigney has accepted the general super- 
intendency of the Summit Placer Mining Company’s 
properties and mill at Soldier Summit, Utah. 

Mr. E. Gybbon Spilsbury and Rear-Admiral Geo. 
W. Melville left New York for Mexico this week. 
Mr. Spilsbury expects to be absent three weeks. 

Prof. Regis Chauvenet, of Denver, is not danger- 
ously ill, as was reported in the daily press. On the 
contrary, he is well and busy at work, we are glad 
to state. 

Mr. A. R. Milner, of the Utah Copper Company, 
is at Bingham, Utah, from Canyon City, Colo., 
to superintend construction of the concentrator for 
the company. 

Mr. J. William Green has resigned as mine manage 
for the Jefferson Coal Mining Company, of Spring- 
field, Ill. He expects to locate in the Indian Terri- 
tory coal-fields. 

Mr. Robert D. Anderson, of the Dominion Coal 
Company, at Glace Bay, N. S., has accepted the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent of the Warren Bitu- 
minous Company. 


Mr. Wm. Weston has left Denver to report on the 
Routt county, Colo., anthracite and bituminous coal- 
fields. He will make his headquarters at Yampa and 
Steamboat Springs. 


Mr. A. S. Bigelow, superintendent of the Pelger 
and Capsilver mines of the Franco-Russian Company, 
des Aimaks in Mongolia, has returned to North Colum- 
bia, Nevada county, Cal. 


Mr. P. T. Carey, of the Mexican Gold and Silver 
Recovery Company, about 30 miles from San Marcos, 
Tepic, Mex., has accepted a position with the Esper- 
anza Company at El Oro. 


Mr. L. S. Austin has accepted the appointment of 
Professor of Metallurgy at the Michigan College of 
Mines and leaves New York next week to take up 
residence at Houghton, Mich. 


Mr. George G. Blackwell, of George G. Blackwell 
Sons and Company, Limited, sailed from Liverpool on 
the Lucania on September 19.- He will visit steel 
and iron centers in this country. 


Mr. J. H. Hobbs, president, and Mr. J. J. Key, secre- 
tary, of La Luz Mining Company, of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., were inspecting the company’s prop- 
erty at Guanajuato, Mex., recently. 

Mr. Jackling, manager of the Utah Copper Com- 
pany, at Bingham, Utah, has resigned, to take effect 
October 1, and will be succeeded by Mr. J. McDonald, 
superintendent of the Commercial mine, at Bingham. 

Mr. R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., has returned to Phila- 
delphia after a trip to Alaska, which included a 
journey to Dawson, down the Yukon to Behring Sea, 
up to Cape Nome, and thence through the Aleutian 
Islands to Tacoma. 

Mr. John Thomas, of Carbon, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed mine inspector for the southern district of 
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Indiana. Mr. Thomas is prominent in the United 
Mine Workers and has been a labor leader in his sec- 
tion for several years. 


Mr. V._S. Hillyer, of Ishpeming, Mich., has beer 
appointed third assistant examining and consulting 
engineer to Mr. E. N. Breitung and consulting engi- 
neer to the*Breitung Hematite and Mary Charlotte 
mining companies at Negaunee, Mich. 

Mr. Friedrich Correll, director of the Humboldt ma- 
chinery manufacturing plant at Kalk, near Cologne, 
Germany, is at present visiting the western machinery 
houses, smelters and mining camps. He has been at 
Denver, Pueblo, Leadville and other Colorado points. 

Mr. KE. H. Platt has resigned the superintendency 
of the Commercial Lead Company of Flat River, Mo. 
to become assistant manager of the Denver Engineer- 
ing Works Company. He is succeeded by Mr. Wm. 
Magenau, who has recently left an engagement in 
Mexico City, Mex. 





OBITUARY. 





A press despatch announces the death of Col. B. 
I’. Morley, manager of the Mary Murphy mine at 
Romley, Colo., and of Adolph Alberson, superintend- 
ent of the mine, on September 21: They were killed 
by foul air while making an inspection of the mine 
workings. Col. Morley was well-known to mining men 
in Colorado. It was chiefly through his efforts that 
the Buena Vista smelter was erected. 





SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 





UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA.—Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, 
who gave the University the mining building now be- 
ing put up, has recently made a donation toward the 
improvement of the salaries in the department of 
mining. 

PurpDUE UNIVERSITY.—The Bureau of Forestry of 
the United States Department of Agriculture has estab- 
lished a timber testing station at this university, La- 
Fayette, Ind. Other stations have been established 
at the University of California, at the Yale Forest 
School and at Washington, D. C. Various physica 
and mechanical tests will be made. This action of the 
bureau does not involve the erection of additional 
buildings at the university, but a more thorough utili- 
zation of equipment already existing in the laboratory 
for testing materials. Additional machines of a special] 
character belonging to the bureau, will be installed 
The work will be under the direction of Dr. W. K. 
Hatt, who has charge of the work of all the timber 
testing stations of the Bureau of Forestry. 


Tuomas S. CLARKSON MEMORIAL SCHOOL OF TECH- 
NOLOGY.—-The chair of Physics and Engineering at 
this school at Potsdam, N. Y., has been filled by the 
appointment of Byron Briggs Brackett, a graduate of 
Syracuse University, and John Hopkins’ University. 
He is an associate member of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers and member of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. He has 
had teaching experience at Adelphi Academy, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; electrical engimeering laboratory of John 
Hopkins’ University, Baltimore, Md.; at Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, N. Y., and at Rutgers’ College, New 
Brunswick, N. J. His practical electrical engineering 
experience comprises the inspection and testing of the 
cable manufactured for the United States army, during 
the Spanish-American war, by .the General Electric 
Company, of Schenectady, N. Y.; a year’s work with 
the late Prof. Henry A. Rowland, of John Hopkins’ 
University, in the development of the Rowland print- 
ing telegraph, and considerable experience in com- 
mercial electrical testing at various times. 





INDUSTRIAL. 





The National Drill and Machine Company, of Bar- 
herton, O., is to erect a new building which will about 
double its capacity. : 


The Nassau Light and Power Company, at Roslyn, 
L. L., placed a contract for its buildings with the 
American Bridge Company. 


The Mesta Machine Company has an order for two 
large blowing engines for the South Chicago plant of 
the Illinois Steel Company. 


The American Steel and Wire Company is to build 
an addition at Joliet,*Ill., the building to be 127 by 
208 ft. Bids are now being asked. 


The General Electric Company, of Schenectady, N. 
Y., through its New York office, has secured two or- 
ders for electrical equipment from Australia. 


The Grothwell acid-proof compound made. by A. 
Grothwell, of San Francisco, is being used in coating 
all the topworks of the Eureka quicksilver mine in 
California. 


Sargent, 
Boston, 


Conant 
Mass., 


& Co., Equitable building, 
recently completed the installa- 
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tion of an electric lighting and power system for the 
town of Groton, Conn., and will shortly begin work 


on a similar equipment for the town of Millers Falls, 
Mass. 


The H. K. Porter Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
builders of light locomotives, has bought 2% acres 
of ground adjacent to its plant, which will be used 
in making extensive additions to the present works. 
The ground was bought from the American Bridge 
Company. 


The Penn Gas Coal Company, of Pittsburg and Ir- 
win, Pa., has decided to increase its capital stock from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000. The purpose of the in- 
crease is to provide for future extensions of the 
plant and operations, as the growth of business may 
make them necessary. 


The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing 
Company, Rochester and Chicago, recently sold the 
Gladstone Refining Company, of Gladstone, Mich., an 
equipment of mine telephones. The company has 
also sold a similar equipment to the Tinton Telephone 
Company, Tinton, S. D. 

The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, of New 
York, will defer building its proposed machine and 
erecting shops at Newark, N. J. The foundry and 
power house will be constructed at once, and bids are 
now being received. The power house will consist of 
a building 40 by 225 ft., and the foundry will be 12C 
by 600 ft. 


The National Iron ad Wire Company, of Cleveland, 
which recently completed a large factory building, has 
placed a contract for a brick and steel addition, two 
stories high and 80 by 300 ft. A power plant is 
being installed to operate all machinery by electric 
motors. The company will also install considerable 
new machinery in the new building. 

The Western Electric Company, which will event- 
ually expend from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000 in the con- 
struction of a plant at Hawthorne, Chicago, is mak- 
ing rapid progress, nine buildings being already under 
way, the contracts for which aggregate $1,207,247. 
A reservoir having a capacity of 5,000,000 gals. will 
be constructed for fire purposes and emergencies. 


The Diamond Machine Company, of Providence, R. 
I., states that it has purchased the patents, patterns, 
and drawings of the Gorton disk grinders and will 
manufacture the full line, 23 machines, at its works 
in Providence. The shops of the Gorton Machine 
Company will probably be employed upon the con 
struction of mining machines embodying important im- 
provements. 

The Buffalo Forge Company recently shipped to the 
Omaha and Council Bluffs Street Railway Company 
two 620-in. full housing steel plate fans, having dis- 
charge orifices 5 ft. 6 in. by 9 ft. 8 in., with blast 
wheels 18 ft. in diameter, each driven by a 14-in. by 
14-in. Buffalo horizontal center crank, class A. en- 


gine, and will be used in connection with Green fuel 
economizers. 


The Westinghouse Electric and Machine Company 
is about to put in the equipment of the new Pennsyl- 
vania American Plate Glass Works, at Alexandria, 
Ind. The plant cost $340,000, of which $90,000 is 
for buildings and $250,000 for machinery. The gener- 
ators will furnish 3,600 h.p. driven by three gas en- 
gines. Twenty-one grinders will be driven direct by 
motors at each grinder. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
National Steel and Wire Company, at Portland, Me., 
recently all the nine directors were re-elected except 
Frank L. Brown, the new member of the board being 
M. L. Requa, of San Francisco. The board organized 
by the election of E. B. Webster, of Boston, president ; 
E. F. Shellaberger, of De Kalb, Ill., vice-president ; 
H. Sanborn Smith, of New Haven, Conn., secretary, 
and E. R. Hastings, of Boston, treasurer. 

The Susquehanna Iron Company, incorporated re- 
cently with a capital stock of $200,000, will operate 
the Danville blast furnaces, at Danville, Pa., and is 
in the market for considerable equipment, including 
mining. machinery, hoists, air compressors, drills, cars, 
rails, electric-power plant equipment and gasoline 
engines, etc. The company’s headquarters are at 
Catawassa, Pa. The buildings will be of steel 
throughout. H. R. von Dorster is in charge of the 
work. 

The Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power and Manufac- 
turing Company has begun transmission of power to 
the new industrial center on the northern outskirts 
of that city. 'To give service to this new section the 
company has erected a new transformer house and in- 
stalled a new series of transformers of Westinghouse 
make. The generator that supplies the current is of 
Bullock make. It is a 1,000-kw. 11,000 volt machine, 
three phase, and is operated by one of the turbines in 
the power house at the water’s edge. 


The Lackawanna Iron and Steel Company has pre- 
pared its two furnaces, at North Cornwall, Pa., and 
Colebrook, Pa., for blowing in. The furnaces have 
been relined and increased in capacity. The two fur- 





naces now in operation at Cornwall and Colebrook 
have ceased to use green ore and are using the supply 
of roasted ore on hand, and as a result there has been 
a partial suspension of work at the Cornwall ore 
mines. The Lebanon Valley furnace, in Lebanon, the 
small stack at North Lebanon and the Robesonia fur- 
nace are about the only stacks demanding crude Corn- 
wall ore at present, less than half the normal demand. 


The United Lead Company, successors to Markle 
Lead Works, St. Louis, Mo., has purchased a site 
at Granite City, Ill., comprising 30 acres of ground, 
upon which it will erect a large factory for the manu- 
facture of various lead products. The plant will have 
a capacity of 150,000 tons per annum, manufacturing 
white lead by the Bailey, Carter and Old Dutch pro- 
cesses; red lead, litharge and by-products; lead pipe 
of all kinds; traps, bends and other plumbers’ goods, 
and sheet lead. The company already has at Granite 
City a factory for the manufacture of shot and sealing 
wax. The new works will be equipped with electri- 
eally driven machinery. Barton Sewell is president 
of the company, E. R. Hoyt vice-president, F. W. 
Hills secretary and Thomas J. Phillips treasurer. 





TRADE CATALOGUES. 





A. Wyckoff & Son Company, of Elmira, N. Y., con- 
tinue to send out printed matter, calling attention to 
the merits of Wyckoff’s wooden steam pipe covering, 
and Wyckoff’s wood water pipe. 


The Northern Electrical Manufacturing Company, 
of Madison, Wis., in bulletin No. 32, a pamphlet of 
16 pages describes in detail the construction of its 
electrical motors for use on traveling cranes. 


Geo. G. Blackwell Sons & Company, Limited, with 
main offices at the Albany, Liverpool, Eng., issue an 
illustrated folder, calling attention to fluorspar mines 
they control, and their facilities for furnishing fluor- 
spar. The company states that it is at present supply- 
ing this material at the rate of 25,000 tons yearly. 


A finely illustrated catalogue printed on heavy 
paper is issued by the Hayward Company, of New 
York City. In its 144 pages are described the com- 
pany’s orange peel and clam shell buckets; also the 
company’s dredges, traveling derricks, skid excavators, 
stiff-leg derricks, revolving derricks, placer mining ex- 
cavators, and traveling cranes in operation, and is a 
most artistic piece of work. 


The Blaisdell Machinery Company, of Bradford, Pa., 
issues some advance pages from its 1904 catalogue, 
calling attention to its air and gas compressors. The 
company makes steam-driven single and duplex two- 
stage compressors, also belt-driven compressors, single, 
and duplex two-stage, and states that it is prepared to 
build compressors to fulfill special requirements, and 
of any capacity up to 2,000 ft. 

John A. Yeatman & Company, of San Francisco, 
Cal., are sending out printed matter calling attention 
to the Eclipse centrifugal pumps, particularly the step 
pressure pump for high heads or for supplying water 
to giants and its sand and gravel pump which is pre- 
ferably mounted in dredge form. For elevating ma- 
terial about placer mines the company supplies the 
Adams’ hydraulic lift. The company states that it 
makes a specialty of placer mine equipment and be- 
lieves that its pumps offer new facilities for working 
placer gold fields. 

The American Steel and Wire Company issues a 
50-page pamphlet on water purification, calling atten- 
tion to the use of sulphate of iron, one of the chem- 
ical products of the company, as an agent for puri- 
fying water. The treatment involves the addition of 
sulphate of iron to the water and its precipitation as 
ferric hydrate by the use of lime. The pamphlet gives 
the results of exhaustive tests made under the super- 
vision of Ernest E. Irons, bacteriologist, and James E. 
Campbell, manufacturing chemist, at the Quincy, IIlL., 
water works. The tests show the results obtained in 
reducing the turbidity and the bacterial content of the 
water. 


The Harbison-Walker Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
issues a catalogue of its silica, magnesia, chrome and 
fireclay brick as a pamphlet of 116 pages bound in 
leather with a pocket flap. The company’s works are 
in four departments, -the Benezet department, with 
works at Pittsburg, and Homestead, Pa.; the Wood- 
land department, with works in Clearfield, Cambria 
and Clinton counties, Pa.; the Star silica department, 
with works at Huntingdon county, Pa., and the 
chrome and magnesia department, with works at 
Homestead, the total yearly product of all the works 
being 180,000,000 bricks. The company’s products are 
classified according to departments and include fire- 
brick for blast furnaces, blast-furnace stoves, copper 
smelting furnaces, coke ovens, cement kilns, recupera- 
tor flues, glass furnaces, steel furnaces and locomotive 
firebox arches, the brick being moulded to the neces- 
sary shapes. The company manufactures also one 
brand of chrome brick for open-hearth steel furnaces, 
for soaking pits, etc., also two brands of magnesia 
brick for open-hearth basic steel furnaces and places 
where basic material is required. The pamphlet con- 





tains tables of dimensions of the various brick, tem- 
peratures of melting points of metals, etc., and illus- 
trations of types of blast furnace stoves in genera} 
use. 


The National Woed Pipe Company, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., successor Lo tne California Red Wood Pipe Com- 
pany, his issned its catalogue No. 2, entitled “The 
Whole Story of Wood Pipe.” ‘The pipe described in- 
cludes the Wheeler continuous stave and the Wooc- 
ward machine-banded wood water pipe. The com- 
pany states that it uses Douglas fir for its norther) 
and eastern trade, Pacific coast redwood for Cali- 
fornia and arid region trade, and Texas long 
leaf yellow pine, Georgia southern pine or cypress for 
its southern trade. The company’s small pipe, from ‘ 
to 18 in. in diameter, is made from 3 or more woodei 
staves, spirally banded with a heavy steel rod, thor- 
oughly galvanized and passed through a bath of hot 
asphaltum. The pipe is banded for pressures of 20, 
50, 100, 150, 200, 250 and 300 ft., the strength being 
never less than four times that necessary to retain 
the given pressure. The pipe is made in lengths of 10 
to 20 ft., the ends being turned to a slight taper. Joints 
are connected by cast-iron collars, tapering from both 
ends to the center, but having % in. smaller diam- 
eter to allow for compression in driving. This pipe 
is recommended for irrigation purposes, city water 
works, etc. The Wheeler continuous stave pipe is 
made of staves which are put together as the pipe is 
laid and has no joints nor breaks. The pipe is stated 
to be especially adapted for irrigation work and for 
water power systems. The pamphlet contains tables 
giving friction losses, velocities at entrance and dis- 
charge and amount of discharge for pipe ranging from 
3 to 120 in. in diameter. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Butte. Sept. 19. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The Washoe smelter is again turning out copper. 
The fires were started some days ago. Several hun- 
dred miners have been put to work at the mines of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company at Butte, and in 
the course of a week or 10 days probably these prop- 
erties will be sending out as much ore as earlier in the 
year. 
The Minnie Healey case is again before the court. 
Judge Harney has transferred the trial to the division 
presided over by Judge Clancy. Attorneys represent- 
ing the Boston & Montana Company had asked Judge 
Harney for a change of venue, but against the pro- 
test Judge Harney sent it to another division of the 
same court. Judge Clancy has denied the plaintiffs a 
trial by jury. Miles Finlan is the nominal plaintiff, 
but the Boston & Montana Consolidated Copper and 
Silver Mining Company is the actual plaintiff, with 
F. Aug. Heinze, or the United Copper Company, the 
defendant. The present suit involves the title to the 
Minnie Healey mine, and was tried once before 
Judge Harney, the trial judge finding for Heinze. 
This is only one of several suits involving the same 
property. 

A hose filled with powdered lime from which the 
lime was blown by use of compressed air into the 
faces of the opposing force of miners was the weapon 
used by one of the contending parties in a recent 
meeting underground in the Pennsylvania mine here 

Some time ago, I called your attention to the faci 
that both the Boston & Montana and the Montana 
Ore Purchasing Compary were working what is known 
as No. 7 vein of the Pennsylvania mine, drifting to- 
wards each other, and that sooner or later somethin.: 
would happen when the two sides met. A_ few 
days ago the Boston & Montana miners were put t) 
rout by the use of lime, by the Montana Ore Purchas 
ing Company’s forces. 

Sam Ritchie, owner of the Nancy Hanks mine a‘ 
Garnet, is defendant in a suit brought by the lessee: 
of the Tiger, an adjoining property, who claim tha‘ 
Ritchie extracted ore from a lead, the apex of whic! 
is on the Tiger ground. The amount sued for i: 
$20,000. An attempt was made to settle the disput 
by arbitration, the matter being referred to Dr. Pete! 
Musigbrod, the most extensive operator of the district 
Dr. Musigbrod decided in favor of Ritchie, but th: 
plaintiffs were not satisfied. The suit will be trie 
before Judge Napton at Phillipsburg. 

There are no serious labor troubles at present in the 
state. The United Mine Workers of America who are 
getting a foothold here have presented a new wage 
scale for coal miners that so far the operators have 
not met, claiming that it is impossible to give the con- 
cessions asked. Snow to the depth of 2 ft. has fallen 
in the mountain districts, and will interfere with min- 
ing; it is about 30 days early. Rumor from a source 
supposed to be reliable, says that the Granite Bi- 
Metallic Company will, during the next twelve months 
gradually wind up its affairs. Perhaps one reason 
is the unfriendly attitude shown by county officials at 
Phillipsburg. 
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Denver. Sept. 19. 


One-half of the Globe smelter, Denver, of the Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining Company, is now in oper- 
ation, and the output is increasing daily. Another 
furnace was blown in on September 14. More than 
100 of the old employes have returned to work, and 
90 per cent of the remainder express willingness to 
return as soon as they feel safe from personal violence 
at the hands of agents of the Western Federation of 
Miners. Eighteen smelter men, who participated in 
the riots at the Globe smelter on July 3, were re- 
cently indicted by the grand jury. Twelve have been 
arrested and released on bonds awaiting trial, the 
other six having left the State. Notwithstanding the 
assurances given by the emissaries of the Western 
Federation of Miners that simultaneous strikes would 
occur at the other smelters of the company in the 
State, the company’s smelters at Pueblo and 
Leadville continue in full operation, while the 
smelter at Durango is running with more than half 
its usual force. 

The sympathetic miners’ strike at Cripple Creek 
continues, several thousand men being still idle. The 
union men whose wages and hours were entirely satis- 
factory were not vouchsafed by the officials of the 
Western Federation the courtesy of a vote, but were 
ordered by the officials of the Western Federation of 
Miners to quit work on the plea of sympathy with 
mill men elsewhere. In southwestern Colorado, how- 
ever, the officials of the Federation allowed the local 
miners’ unions the privilege of a vote, and many of 
the idle Cripple Creek miners are naturally dissatisfied. 
There are nearly 1,000 militiamen quartered in the 
district. During the early part of the past week the 
military arrested and held in the guard house a num- 
ber of agitators, charged with being implicated in vari- 
ous unpunished outrages. Legal procedings are pend- 
ing to test the right of the military authorities to ar- 
rest and hold such men. On September 17 notices 
were posted at the mines and mills of the companies 
and individuals affiliated with the association that no 
member of any union affiliated or connected with the 
Western Federation of Miners will be given employ- 
ment. No objection is made to the men belonging to 
local unions, provided the influence of the leaders of 
the Western Federation of Miners is eliminated. Under 
the protection afforded by the troops 700 men have re- 
turned to work in the mines and samplers. To these 
should be added the miners of the Portland, 468, many 
of whom are understood to be non-union, and the 
men employed on the Woods properties (which were 
not interfered with by the labor leaders), including 
lessees, with an approximate total of 200. There 
are a considerable number of lessees at work on other 
properties, and it is conservatively estimated there are 
not less than 1,500 and possibly 2,000 men already 
at work, as compared with 5,000 at the most liberal 
estimate when the strike was declared. A citizens’ 
alliance has been formed by the business men and 
others of the town of Victor, similar to the one at the 
town of Cripple Creek. 

C. G. Kennison, leader of the strikers’ executive 
committee, was yesterday arrested at the Stratton’s 
Independence while attempting to induce the engi- 
neers and pump men to quit work. When he was 
searched some incriminating papers were found. 
Kennison is known as a strike leader from the Coeur 
d’Alene. The militia have also arrested W. F. Davis, 
president of the Altman miners’ union, and six other 
members of the union. 

The Mine Owners’ Association is importing miners 
from the copper and iron districts of Lake Superior 
and elsewhere. Nearly 100 arrived at Cripple Creek 
last evening, and upwards of 200 more are expected 
to-day. 

At Ouray, on September 15, president Moyer, of 
the Western Federation of Miners, urged the miners 
to demand an 8-hour day for all mill men. The Ouray 
miners’ union has 400 members, of whom 71 were 
present at the meeting. A committee was appointed 
to frame the demand and wait upon the mill operators. 
Whether the 329 members of the union not present at 
the meetirg will conform to the 45 affirmative votes 
for trouble remains to be seen. 

The lower valley country, from Montrose to Grand 
Junction, is flooded with striking miners from the 
Telluride district, who are applying to the ranchmen 
for work. The Telluride miners are reported increas- 
ingly dissatisfied, as they say they were assured by the 
representatives of the Western Federation of Miners 
that simultaneous strikes would occur at Ouray and 
Silverton. 

At Silverton the mine operators have an agrec- 
ment with the miners and mill men, ‘covering wages 
and hours, to September 1, 1905. Inasmuch as the 
smelter men’s union at Durango declared a strike at 
the Durango smelter on August 29, and Silverton is 
the chief source of ore supply for the smelter, the 
Western Federation is anxious to bring about a sym- 
pathetic miners’ “strike” at Silverton. So far, how- 
ever, the efforts of president. Moyer and others have 
not been able to induce the miners and mill men to 
‘violate their agreement with the mine operators. 


San Francisco. Sept. 16. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The executive committee of the State Anti-Debris 
Association has refused to accede to the request of 
the eastern men who have bought the Blue Point mine 
at Smartsville, Yuba county, and desired to remove 
by hydraulicking some 800,000 cu. yd. of earth covering 
the gravel. Some of the members of the committee 
saw the property, and had no personal objection to the 
plant, but us the association, though merely a private 
body, can make trouble, the mine will probably be 
allowed to remain idle. The mine is above the bar- 
riers being built by the Government and State on the 
Yuba river, and under the laws the company would 
have had to impound all the debris it created, so that 
no harm could have been done by the work. The 
Anti-Debris Association, however, can only see evil in 
hydraulic mining, no matter how carefully it is car- 
ried on. : 

The Stockton Chamber of Commerce is trying to in- 
duce the Fish Commission to enforce the use of im- 
pounding dams by the quartz and copper mines on the 
tributaries of the Tuolumne river, to prevent injury 
to fish. 
along part of the Mother lode, especially in Amador 
county, will receive a severe blow. The gold and silver 
mines of Amador and Calaveras counties are now 
yielding over $3,800,000 annually, not counting cop- 
per, and the coming year will see a combined yield of 
at least $4,000,000. There has never yet been any at- 
tempt te stop the quartz mines from dumping their 
quartz tailings in streams, as these tailings carry little 
or no clay, ete., and lodge in the little streams before 
reaching navigable waters. It is difficult to get valley 
fruit and farm. men to realize the importance of the 
mining industries of the mountains, and their prej- 
udice seems hard to overcome. 

Both these cases should demand the attention of the 
California Miners’ Association, and some action should 
be taken by that body, which was originally organized 
to defend the interests of the hydraulic miners, but 
has not been as active for two or three years as in 
times past. The association has a very large executive 
committee, and with a smaller executive committee 
of active mining men would probably have more in- 
fluence. 

An assistant United States district attorney has en- 
gaged Thos. Price, a chemist of this city, to prove 
that the fumes from the stacks of the furnaces of the 
smelters of the Mountain Copper Company at Keswick, 
in Shasta county, may be utilized for making sulphuric 
acid instead of doing injury to plant growth in that 
region. The suit (to be tried October 19) aims to per- 
petually enjoin the copper company from allowing its 
fumes to injure forest growth. It is a bald fact that 
there is little or no timber to be injured, as has been 
repeatedly reported by special agents, but the Gov- 
ernment for some reason persists in harrassing the 
company. If the Mountain Copper Company has se- 
cured the copper claims on Elliott creek in Siskiyou 
county, as has been reported, it means much to that 
section. The claims are within a few miles of the 
Oregon State line over the mountain ridge, west of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, and are more accessible 
from Oregon than from any point in California. 

So far only 50 or 60 non-union miners have gone to 
work at the Yellow Aster mine at Randsburg, Kern 
county. The sheriff has closed all the saloons in the 
town as a precautionary measure. The company has 
issued notice that all former employes desiring to work 
must file their applications, and each case will be given 
individual consideration—that is to say the company 
will not deal with the union as a body. 

In Tuolumne county the usual fall shortage of water 
has resulted in closing a number of mines, and some 
600 or 700 men are laid off. Only those mines with 
auxiliary steam plants are able to go on. 

The Western Union Oil Company, of Santa Maria, 
Santa Barbara county, which has acquired some 100,- 
000 acres of oil land in that region is about to put in 
an 8 mile pipe line from the Purissima ranch to the 
railroad. 

The sulphur works of the Stauffer Chemical Com- 
pany in San Francisco, were destroyed by fire last 
week, causing a loss of some $35,000. 

An official pamphlet has been issued assuring miners 
in Northern California that the establishment of forest 
reservations is not inimical to their interests, as the 
regulations will permit entry of mineral claims, also 
the cutting of timber for actual mining purposes. If 
the company needed a large amount of timber, it would 
have to buy from the Government. 

Some of the provisional land reserves in the moun- 
tain regions of California will doubtless be abandoned 
on further investigations. Already the Government 
has suspended the forest reserve order issued about 
certain lands in the San Jacinto and San Bernardino 
forest reserves. Much of the land is not suited for 
growing timber and only good for mining and range 
purposes. 

The larger oil companies are gradually absorbing 
the smaller ones either by direct purchase or by rents 
and royalty. One large company in southern Cali- 
fornia has now under its control, by paying rent or 


If any such action is taken quartz mining ° 


royalty, the properties of 45 smaller companies, which 
have practically retired from business as direct pro- 
ducers. 

Butte and one or two other counties are devising 
means to collect and maintain a permanent mining 
exhibit which.may be displayed at great exhibitions 
and then kept at the county seat at other times. Some 
people in Nevada county are talking of making a 
permanent mining exhibit at Chicago. There are 
plenty of specimens to be had, but cases for display 
must be provided and a man must be put in charge 
who has some understanding of the local conditions 


and be able to answer questions intelligently. That 
is about the only expense. - 
Victoria, B. C. Sept. 15. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


An order in council has been passed by the Do- 
minion government, for the admission temporarily of 
orange mineral dry, white and red lead, corroded out 
of lead produced in Canada, or from piglead produced 
from silver lead ore mined or smelted in Canada, on 
payment of a duty based on the cost of corroding the 
piglead, as may be determined by the minister of 
customs. Heretofore a duty of 5 per cent was charged 
on this material. 

According to an official estimate, the value of the 
gold recovered in the Cariboo this year, approxi- 
mately $300,000, falls considerably below the 1902 
yield. The season has been generally unsatisfactory, 
due to unfavorable spring weather. The chief cause 
of the decreased output is the great falling off in the 
yield from the Cariboo Hydraulic, which under normal 
conditions should have produced as much as the total 
of all the other mines of the district, instead of too 
little to meet running expenses. It is understood, that 
general manager Hobson is to suggest a scheme for 
the extension of the water system, so that the company 
will be in future independent of weather conditions. 
In the Slough creek district, work is still proceeding 
at the Slough Creek, Limited, property, the main shaft 
being down 342 ft. Over 1,500 ft. of drifting has been 
done to date. 

The announcement has been made that the War 
Eagle-Center Star companies, of Rossland, have com- 
pleted arrangements for the erection of a concentrator 
with a capacity of 200 tons daily. The site is three- 
quarters of a mile from the Trail smelter on the C. 
& W. Railway, and the work will be commenced at 
once, under the direction of Frank Cazin, of Denver, 
Colo. The Elmore plant at the Le Roi No. 2 should 
be in operation in a week or ten days. Shipments 
from Rossland are at an annual rate of 400.000 tons. 

Smelting rates at Rossland are now about as low as 
ean be expected, and the Northport smelter has 
slightly raised its charges on low grade ferruginous 
ores, and has given shippers to understand that if 
they are dissatisfied they can send their ores else- 
where. 

Two rich strikes have been reported at the Rambler- 
Cariboo and another at the American Boy in the 
Sloecan. In the former case the ore body has widened 
to 20 in. at the 700 ft. level. On the American Boy, 
an 18 in. vein of solid galena has been encountered 
in an upraise between No. 4 and No. 5 tunnels. The 
excitement in the Poplar creek district continues. A 
piece of quartz was taken from one claim recently 
about the size of a man’s hand, valued at $700. 

The Kootenay mine, at Rossland, has closed down. 
The ore is said to be too low grade to stand present 
smelting charges. There is a possibility of the com- 
pany establishing concentrating works on the prop- 
erty. The I. X. L, mine, a free milling property at 
Rossland, has been leased, the lessees shipping ore 
which has accumulated on the dump. 

Last week, the Providence Company, operating near 
Greenwood, distributed a dividend of 52c. on the 
shares issued. 

A resumption of operations in the Slocan is steadily 
taking place. ‘The Ivanhoe, again working, has been 
extensively developed, but has not been productive. 
The Idaho has been re-opened, and a contract awarded 
for the installation of a new aerial tramway. From 
the Slocan City Mining Division an important strike 
of silver.ore is reported in the No. 3 level of the 
Fisher Maiden. 

Probably no section of British Columbia is attract- 
ing so muck attention at the present time as the Lar- 
deau. Another gold find is now reported at the north 
end of Trout lake. At Poplar creek much of the 
newly located ground is being developed. On the 
Lucky Jack two shifts of men are at work. At Fish 
creek the Ophir-Lode tram and stamp mill is com- 
pleted. Operations at the Camborne group and the 
Gold Finch properties have been suspended, the North- 
west Development Syndicate being in financial diffi- 
culties, the result of building mi!ls and installing ma- 
chinery before they had developed their ore. 

A group of claims in the Lardean. known as the 
Swede, near the Lucky Jack, was sold last week at a 
high figure. Another transaction was the consolidation 
of a dozen or more claims near* Ferguson, Mountain 
Lion, Old Gold, and their acquisition by a Minneapolis 
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concern, known as the Kootenay Consolidated Mining 
Company. 

The Crows Nest collieries in August again show an 
increase, the total being 73,600 tons, of which 19,000 
tons represented the coke output. ‘The local smelter 
demand for fuel is now being fully supplied. 

A discovery of a large body of hematite is reported 
at Quatsino sound. This, if true, is the first discovery 
of hematite on Vancouver Island, and should have an 
important bearing on turning the magnetite deposits 
at Barclay sound to commercial account. The Tyee 
mine, at Mount Sicker made another record output in 
August of 4,787 tons, the value of the matte being 
$68,885. 

The Kootenay lead mine operators, at a recent 
meeting, passed a resolution thanking the Dominion 
Government for the lead bounty. At the Payne, 75 
men are now employed in the mine and mill. The 
Ivanhoe, it is reported, will shortly resume; the Last 
Chance is preparing to ship heavily; the Hartney 
group is to be reopened; the Rambler-Cariboo is 
working 75 men; the Ruth is employing 30 and a 
contract has been let for a 9,000 ft. tramway at the 
Idaho. Two strikes of ore are reported, one of them 
at the Wonderful, where a large body of concentrating 
ore has been exposed. 

In East Kootenay it is proposed to build a tram- 
way 3% to 4 miles long at the Paradise mine, from 
which some very high grade ore was recently shipped. 
At Moyie the St. Eugene concentrator is being put in 
repair and machinery is being installed to save the 
zinc values. 

In a week or so six furnaces should be in opera- 
tion at the Granby works, in the Boundary district. 
A converter has been ordered for the British Columbia 
Copper Company’s smelter. The smelters are now re- 
ceiving all the coke required from Fernie; the only 
obstacle to greater activity is the scarcity of mine 
labor. 

The International Coal and Coke Company’s prop- 
erties at Blairmore, from which it is expected a con- 
stant supply of fuel may be secured for the Granby 
works, were recently examined by a Pittsburg engi- 
neer, who reported that there are nine workable seams 
on the property, ranging from 6 to 18 ft. thick. 

The ore struck in the east drift on the 400-ft. level 
at the Ymir mine is being shipped. The exact extent 
of the ore body is not yet known, but the ore is a rich 
galena and zinc blende and is reported to run over 
$100 per ton. 

In the Nelson district the Star group, on Morning 
mountain, is bonded to Americans, who have paid a 
10 per cent installment of $3,000 on the purchase 
price. It is stated that the new owners propose in- 
stalling a stamp mill at once. 





San Luis Potosi. Sept. 15. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


In the Tlalpujahua and E! Oro district of the states 
of Michoacan and Mexico, the latest company is the 
Los Ocotes Mining Company, with a capital of $360,- 
000, Mexican. Charles M. Harrison is president. The 
company will begin work on its property at Tlalpuja- 
hua. A New York and English company is being or- 
ganized by S. V. Davidor, of Milwaukee, Wis., to work 
La Paloma and other territory of the late J. M. Davi- 
dor. Diamond drill work has shown a rich and appar- 
ently new vein in the Pleyades of Wm. Brockman, of 
which N. F. Morton is manager. The new shaft of 
the Noche Buena is down 100 ft., a cross-cut has been 
started and the steam hoist is being erected. Ma- 
chinery has been ordered for the Lill Mining Com- 
pany and the Jupiter Mining Company, both of which 
are sinking in Tlalpujahua. At Zacualpan, in Mex- 
ico. work has started on the San Ignacio mines. 





London. Sept. 12. 


(from Our Special Correspondent.) 

A cruel fate still exercises a baleful influence on the 
fortunes of the Elmore process for electrolytically 
producing copper tubes and sheets. It is about 12 
years since the process fell into the hands of “Baron” 
Albert Grant, the Hooley or Whitaker Wright of 
days gone by. He floated several companics with 
large capital to work the process, but put all the 
money in his own pocket instead of building suitable 
works and providing for the purchase of unrefined 
copper. Under these circumstances the process stood 
no chance of success, and the companies drifted into 
bankruptcy. The French rights were bought by Mr. 
Secretan, the copper king, and under his direction the 
works erected near Paris, did excellently, and yielded 
handsome profits. Encouraged by the success of the 
French works, Mr. Stanley Elmore induced the Paris 
firm who financed the process in France to come to the 
rescue of the works at Leeds, Eng., and accordingly 
£200,000 was provided, and the English companies 
reconstructed. Just at this moment Mr. Secretan 
died. The contro) ef the English and French com- 
pantes then passed into the hands of the two sons-in- 
law of Mr. Secretan, and a precious mess they have 








made. The French company is slowly losing busi- 
ness, the profits have fallen away, and the quotation of 
the shares of the company have dropped alarmingly. 
The Leeds works are now in just as bad a state as 
they were before being reorganized by the French con- 
trol. Instead of putting the old works in order and 
utilizing the plant already in place, it was decided to 
remove the works to another site and to provide an en- 
tirely new plant from France. This operation has now 
been laboriously completed after two years, but at 
the cost of the whole of the capital provided at the 
reorganization, and the company is now just as short 
of working capital as ever. There will be a serious 
explosion of wrath among shareholders when this state 
of things becomes known. In the past the Elmores 
have been blamed for the unfortunate condition of 
things by unthinking shareholders and by an un- 
discriminating public. There is no doubt they will 
come in for more abuse before long. It is with the ob- 
ject of placing the matter in its true light that I 
record it here. It is neither the Elmores in their pro- 
fessional or business capacity, or the process itself, 
that is to blame, but solely the impracticability of the 
present French control. LIlow the process is to be ex- 
tracted from its well-nigh hopeless position is not quite 
clear. 

I have several times referred to the ease of the 
Associated Northern Blocks, Limited, one of the West 
Australian companies that is going through its con- 
version from wildcat management to the respectability 
which now characterizes the leading mines there. The 
directors by means of one of the articles of asso- 
ciation, which provides tnat any directors may be re- 
moved from office by the written requisition of all 
his confreres, suddenly ejected Mr. Landau, the chair- 
man, and in order to calm their shareholders, placed 
the management in the hands of Bewick, Moreing & 
Co.. and coopted Sir Bartle Fere and Mr. J. H. Curle 
to seats on the board. Mr. Landau induced a section 
of the shareholders to call a meeting of the com- 
pany, at which several resolutions hostile to the board 
were proposed. The meeting lasted for nearly four 
hours, and was a close imitation of Donnybrook fair. 
Stentorian oratory on the part of Mr. Landau, mutual 
shakings of fists across the table, and a chorus of 
shouts from the audience characterized the proceedings. 
The outcome was that a committee of inspection was 
appointed to investigate the charges and counter- 
charges, and in the meantime no addition is made to 
the board. It is not at all certain how the board will 
be ultimately constituted, but it is probable that both 
Mr. Landau and his active opponents will have to re- 
tire and agree to the election of a more or less in- 
dependent board who will act harmoniously with 
Bewick, Moreing & Co., as managers. This was the 
original proposition directly after Mr. Landau’s re- 
moval, but it was‘considered best by shareholders, who 
had the counsels of Bewick, Moreing & Co., that the 
material already at hand in the way of a directorate 
should be used. 

Your editorial article in the issue of August 22, 
where you mention the promoter’s recommendation as 
a special advantage that the property is far away 
from the inquisitive shareholder is of particular in- 
terest in London. I pointed out two years or so ago, 
when the West African craze set in, that there is 
nothing a London promoter favors so much as inac- 
cessibility. This was the particular charm of Cool- 
gardie and Kalgoorlie in early days. It was an arid 
desert. Afterwards the Klondike was pounced on be- 
cause it was in the Artic Circle and not a place where 
a shareholder would go for his health. When this 
district was played out for promoting purposes the 
west coast of Africa was the next choice. As a further 
variation in the climate, in this case, heat and damp- 
ness were the characteristics. Both in the Klondike 
and on the west coast, not only have miserably poor 
properties been introduced here as bonanzas, but im- 
aginary properties have also been sold. In several 
cases options have been sold on properties in these 
districts, when the vendor had no option whatever. 
For this.class of promotion, inaccessibility is not only 
desirable, but a prime necessity. 





GENERAL MINING NEWS. 





Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company.—The official 
statement of coal and coke shipments in July, in short 
tons, is as follows: 
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The large shipments were to western points, al- 
though a substantial quantity of coal has also gone to 
tidewater, and to the East. The small shipments in 
July, 1902, were due to the miners’ strike in the New 
River and Kanawha districts. 


ALASKA. 


DOUGLAS ISLAND. , 


F. W. Bradley says that manager Joseph Maclon- 
ald is crushing 4,500 tons a day from the three big 
Treadwell mines. The saving amounts to $2.25 in 
zold, of which $1 is free and $1.25 is in the concen- 
trates. Total costs for surface mining and marketing 
amount to $1.20 a ton. In the Alaska-Mexican and 
che Alaska-United, where the mining is all under- 
ground, the costs run to $1.60. 


ARIZONA. 


COCHISE COUNTY. 


Calumet & Arizona.—Four more converters have ar- 
rived at Douglas for the smelter. : 

Calumet & Bisbee-—Work is said to be encouraging. 
The shaft is down about 775 ft. 

Copper Glance.—The partial flooding of this prop- 
erty has caused a suspension of sinking. The pumps 
have kept the shaft free, and it is probable that 
heavier pumps will be installed. 

Houghton Development Company.—This company, 
it is reported, has purchased the Solomon Springs 
Copper Company’s property for $500,000. The Hough- 
ton Company has for its directors Graham Pope, R. 
R. Goodell, J. H. Rice, F. G. Coggin and G. C. Law- 
ton, of Houghton, Mich.; Samuel Kaufman, of Mar- 
quette, Mich., and George G. Barnum, of Duluth, 
Minn. The property is located 5 miles southeast of 
Bisbee, and consists of 16 claims on which some de- 
velopment work has been done. It is said the claims 
have good surface showing of iron and manganese that 
earry some copper. 


GRAHAM COUNTY. 


Standard.—At these copper mines at Clifton an 
aerial tramway, 3,200 ft. long, is reported building to 
connect with the railroad. It will operate by gravity. 


MARICOPA COUNTY. 


United Verde.—The smelter at this mine started re- 
eently after a three weeks’ suspension, due to scarcity 
of coke. 

MOHAVE COUNTY. 


(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 

Great Nest—This mine, in Weaver district, in the 
range of mountains between the Colorado desert and 
the Colorado river, is receiving rock crushers and 
cyanide plant machinery. Development work is 
pushed. 

King—This mine at Mineral Park is_ reported 
showing high values in gold and native copper. 

Manzanita.—This claim at Chloride, belonging to the 
Philadelphia & Arizona Mining Company, is being 
opened. The ores are principally gold and copper, 
and a shaft is down 70 ft. 

Midnight—The St. Charles Brothers & Babcock 
have suspended work on this mine, at New Nigger- 
head, until suitable reduction works for handling the 
low grade gold and silver ores is installed. The 
property has several hundred feet of underground 
workings, all of which is in large veins of ore. 

Sorpresa Gold Mining Company.—The newspaper 
accounts of the rich gold strike near Kingman were 
greatly exaggerated. The Sorpresa Company has cer- 
tainly made a rich find, but considerable development 
work must be done to prove the value of the property. 


. The free gold is found in a fine grained hornblende 


granite. 


Tennessce.—This mine, at Chloride, which has been 
closed since early in August, is about to resume oper- 
ation. A new and additional supply of water for 
running the 100-ton concentratoor has been obtained. 

Virginius.—This mine at Hasting’s camp is re 
ported having poor luck with its new amalgamator. 
and a number of experiments are being trieu. The mine 
has a large vein of calcite carrying gold. 


PIMA COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Century.—This mine, near Quijotoa, is having a 


smelter of small capacity installed which will also 
do some custom work. 


PINAL COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Christmas Gift—This mine, 60 miles northwest of 
Tucson, has been taken over by the Plata Cobre 
Mining Company, of Denver, which will equip and 
operate it. 
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YAVAPAI COUNTY. 

Leviathan—The Trinity Mining Company is open- 
ing this old mine near Congress Junction. Altogether 
1,000 ft. of development has been done. 

Mount Union.—The Arizona-Michigan Mining Com- 
pany is reported to have purchased this group. E. 
Greenwood is superintendent. 

Nevada & Aontauk.—This group of five claims is re- 
ported sold to the Pacific Gold Company, composed of 
Prescott and eastern men. 


CALIFORNIA. 
CALAVERAS COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

A vein of good ore has been found on the Italian 
ranch of the Lotro Brothers. The owners are doing 
their work, and having ore crushed ata custom mill. 

South Bank.—On this claim, at Indian creek, W. H. 


Clary, Jr., will soon have new machinery, and will 
sink 100 ft., and then drift. 


IILUMBOLDT COUNTY. 

Orleans Bar Gold Mining Company.—-This company 
has bought from the Orleans Bar Mining Company, 
Ltd., the following claims in Orleans district: Patter- 
son, Brown, Wayman, Chapman, Jones, Gurnee, Gra- 
ham & Company, Bachelor, and the claims located by 
Joseph Good, Henry Wilder and P. W. Wasmuth, all 
placer properties. 


KERN COUNTY. 

Most of the dry-washing claims at Goler are now 
deserted. 

Pearl Wedge——Ore from this mine at Randsburg, 
has yielded returns of $91 per ton. 

Yellow Aster.—This mine at Randsburg is working 
with a small force of non-union men. Some of the 
union miners have gone back to work, but not many. 
There has been no outbreak, and the miner’s union 
men disclaim any intention of doing any harm to the 
company’s property. 

NEVADA COUNTY. 

Central Shaft.—This shaft at Grass Valley is now 
the deepest in the county, being down about 1,700 ft., 
vertically. A long raise is being put up to connect 
with the North Star shaft. W. P. Martin, who has 
been foreman for many years, has resigned and is suc- 
ceeded by Richard Barry, foreman of the Gold Hill 
mine. Barry is succeeded at the Gold Hill by John 
Angrove. 

L. C. A—This mine on Selby flat, owned by J. 
Lovelady, of Nevada City, has been bonded by Geo. 
Bonney, and a mill is to be erected later on. 

New Orleans Mine Company.—This company, at 


Grass Valley, C. A. Brockington superintendent, has _ 


bored through to their rich property in the Houston 
hill. There is a 10-stamp mill on the property, and 
a large force of men will shortly be put on. It is 
also planned to erect a large mill. H. J. A. Brunner 
is superintendent. 


New York Grass Valley Company.—A new Merrals 
mill has been put upon this mine at Grass Valley,.G. 
W. Root superintendent. An improved roller rock 
breaker has also been installed. 

Phelps Hill—This mine, near Omega, has been 
sold to a Chicago company represented by C. A. Poage. 
The extent of the gravel deposits will now be thor- 
oughly tested. 

Shady Creek Placer—A San Francisco company 
through F.. A. Brophy has bought this property on the 
San Juan ridge. A 10-in. dredging pump is to be used 
on the claim, to handle 1,500 cubic yards of gravel in 
24 hours. 

PLACER COUNTY. 


Crosby.—This mine, near Lincoln, has resumed 
vperations. Drifts will be run from the 400-ft. level 
east and west to tap the ore bodies known to exist, 
and if found satisfactory a mill will be erected. The 
ore already taken out is expected to pay for the mill. 

Shady Run.—W. G. Phipps has taken the manage- 
inent of this mine, near Dutch flat. Geo. Clader has 
charge of the 10-stamp mill. 


PLUMAS COUNTY. 


Johnny Bull.—A YWKentucky syndicate bought these 
nines near Greenville, recently for $25,000. 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY. 


The ore find recently near Bagdad is said to show 
‘roppings running a long distance, but all the ground 
has been located. 

At Sacramento Wash in Klinefelter canyon the 
Colorado Hydraulic Company reached bedrock at 29 
ft., and has good paying gravel. A water plant will 
be installed, and oil fuel used for the boilers of the 
pumping plant. 

SAN DIEGO COUNTY. 


Oro Blanco Mining Company.—This company, at 
Ranner, L.-N. Bailey superintendent, is to start work 


on its tunnel to tap the Kentuck S. and Cincinnati 


Belle claims. C. E. Bailey, nephew of the president- 


and superintendent, is to furnish most of the capital 
required for completing the tunnel. 

Ready Relief.—This mine, at Banner, has been sold 
to a company mainly composed of Boston men. It 
has a 10-stamp water-power mill. This mine was 
discovered in 1872 by Louis Redman and the Bailey 
brothers, and the latter have worked it off and on 
ever since. It is in a position in the canyon admitting 
of easy working. 

Stonewall—This mine at Cuyamaca, eight miles 
from Julian, recently passed to new ownership, and a 
tramway has been built from the dump to the mill, 
so that the 15,000 tons there may be readily handled. 


SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY. 
Quien Sabe.—Work has been resumed on this quick- 
silver mine near Cambria. 


Red Hill—The tunnel being driven by C. L. Rig- 
don on this quicksilver mine at Cambria, has cut the 


- vein, and more development work is to be done. 


SHASTA COUNTY. 


Bennington Group.—This group, near the Iron 
Mountain mine at Fielding, has been purchased by the 
Pittsburg and Mount Shasta Gold Mining and Milling 
Company, of Pittsburg, Pa. The officers are: B. N. 
Scott, president; John Tarish, secretary, and J. F. 
McKee, J. D. St. Claire and J. Rubenstein, directors. 
The ore in the mines carries gold, silver and copper, 
and will be shipped to the Mountain Copper Company’s 
smelters at Keswick for reduction. That company’s 
ore railroad ‘passes over the property. The claims 
purchased include the North Star, Alta, King, War- 
ren, Concord, Bennington, Dorset, Yorktown and 
Prescott. The mines have not been worked, because 
capital was lacking. 


Bulkhcad.—In this old mine, at Lower springs, 
John Tiffin and John Boswell are taking out ore of 
very good quality. The body of sulphurets is ex- 
tensive. ; 

Mad Oz2.—In this old mine at Whiskytown, near 
Redding, it is thought the old ore shoot has been 
found. Superintendent Joseph Bamber has found a 
ledge from which rich specimens are being taken. The 
mine is now known as the Grizzly Bear. A 10- 
stamp mill is to be put up soon. 

Mount Shasta Gold Mines Corporation.—Two suits 
have been filed against this corporation in which, it is 
alleged, that the complainants were induced to sell 
their properties for stock on the representation that 
the company had acquired the Bully hill mines and 
smelters. The complaints state that the company has 
not bought the Bully hill mines, has not redeemed its 
stock at any price, and has mortgaged each property 
concerned. 

SIERRA COUNTY. 


Kenton.—This mine, near Allegheny, with its 10- 
stamp mill, has been shut down indefinitely. 


Oriental Mining Company.—The tunne: is now in 
2,900 ft. at this mine at Allegheny, Mason W. Mather, 
manager, and II. L. Johnson superintendent. They 
have been working on the tunnel since February, 1902, 
and do not expect to tap the ledge until 3,515 ft. in. 
The formation is very hard. Three shifts are working 
with two machine drills. A 50 h. p. air compressor, 
operated by water power is used. No timbering is re- 
quired in the tunnel, which is ventilated by a fan and 
the four-gate system. 


Sierra Buttes—At this mine, 50 men are at work. 
Ore is being taken from No. 7 tunnel. No. 9 tunnel is 
in over 8,000 ft., and taps the vein at over 3,000 ft. 
depth. The ore at that point was of too low grade for 
profit. 

SISKIYOU COUNTY. 


Black Oak and Gold Nugget—In these claims at 
Callahan, owned by Henry Murray and H. Coggins, a 
tunnel is being run. They have 200 tons of ore on 
the dump. 


Blue Jeans.—The ledge has been struck in this 
claim, at China gulch, owned by Werst, Hadley & 
Phillips. 

Golden Seal.—This group, near Oro Fino, owned by 
a Tacoma, Wash., company is reported sold to Cole 
Saunders, of Sacramento. 


King Solomon.—This group of 24 claims, near Ce- 
cilville, is reported sold to eastern men for $75,000. 
Wayland H. Young is the new superintendent. The 
milling capacity of the reduction plant is to be en- 
larged. 

TRINITY COUNTY. 


Gold Doliar—This group on Canyon creek above 
Junction City, has been placed under bond to Mark 
Manley. It is a gravel mine, containing 190 acres, 
and is owned by O’Neill, Davis. Tarpley and Leavitt. 
The mine has been worked with insufficient water, 
but if the tests are satisfactory Mr. Manley will pro- 
vide a greater supply. 


Layman.—-The bond on this mine, owned by J. B. 
Layman has expired, and is not to be renewed. 


Mountain Boomer.—This mine at Denny is owned 
by the Bobs Farm Mining Company, and has a new 
Huntington stamp mill on the ground. The new ditch 
and pipe line will soon be completed when the old 10- 
stamp mill and the new Huntington will be run by 
water power. A good body of ore is shown. 


Sherwood.—This mine, at Denny, is under lease to 
J. Piersoll who has about 100 tons of ore on the 
dump. 


TUOLUMNE COUNTY. 


Willictta—In this mine near Chinese Camp, Geo. 


Stayton superintendent, a strike of $100 rock has been 
made. 


Sierra.—For this property at Groveland, John F. 
Giles, president and manager. a new pump has been 
shipped, and a supply of wood is being hauled in. 
The shaft has reached a depth of 225 ft., and drifting 
east and west from the 200 level has begun. 


COLORADO. 
BOULDER COUNTY. 


Jay-I-See——This mine was recently opened at Iron- 
ton under the management of John Kennedy for 
eastern men. Mr. Kennedy has placed orders for a 
compressor and other machinery. The mine pail in 
past years, but has been idle several years. 


Trojan.—Work has been resumed at this mine near 
Boulder in the Sugar Loaf district. Two veins are 
being worked, one silver, the other gold. uames Cohry, 
of Denver; James T. Phillips, of Eldora and Joe 
Myers, of Wall Street, own the mine. 


CLEAR GREEK COUNTY. 


Mason Consolidated Mining Company.—The name 
of this company is changed to the Forty States Mining 
Company. The property covers about 210 acres be 
tween Dumont and Freeland, and is controlled by 
M‘nneapolis and St. Paul men. It is opened for about 
149 ft. by the Lucy tunnel. The Startle tunnel is now 
in 242 ft. The new officers are F. G. Walther, presi- 
dent: Dan F. Mason, vice-president; S. S. Crooks, 
secretary and treasurer. The capitalization has been 
in’reased to $1,500,000. 


GILPIN COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Boston & Denver Consolidated Mining and Milling 
Company.—Sinking is in progress at the Cook shaft 
with two shifts and nearly 200 ft. Sullivan air drills 
are used. The shaft will be continued to 1,400 ft., 
placing it below the workings of the Fisk or Gregory- 
Bobtail working. About 50 men are busy, including 
leasers. Regular shipments are made, mostly milling 
ores. Enstern men are interested and O. B. Thomp- 
son, Black Hawk, is manager. ‘The outlook for the 
property is bright. 

Colorado-Tellurium Gold Mining Company.—This 
company operating the Freedom mine under lease 
and bond has opened some very good ore in the old 
workings above the 500-ft. level, but up to date has 
opened no new ground. Regular shipments of milling 
ores are made, with some smelting ores at intervals. 
This week 54 tons of the regular milling ores gave 
24 tons of concentrates, bringing $30 to the ton. 
Paterson, N. J., men are interested, and R. Borcherdt, 
Central City, is manager. 

Elizabeth Gold Mining Company.—A steam plant 
has been installed on the Skelly mine in IlIlinois- 
Central district and sinking has begun. The shaft is 
down 100 ft. and will be sunk several hundred feet 
deeper. W. Ballantyne, Central City, is manager. 


Golden Smelter—This smelter at Golden is to start 
up in a few weeks, as soon as there is enough ore on 
hand. The Saratoga mine in the Russell district can 
not supply ore enough to keep the smelter running, 
as it requires about 200 tons per day. Reports are 
that the smelter has been run at a loss almost to 
date and the owners are now offering to treat ores, 
including transportation from Black Hawk, for $7.50 
per ton, an increase of $1 per ton over their last 
rates. This is a flat rate with no penalty for silica, 
and a number of mines will send their low grade ores 
to the plant from now on. F. R. Carpenter, Golden, 
is manager. 

Onoko Gold Mines Company.—A new 10 by 12 
double friction hoist has been ordered for the Phil- 
lips mine in Leavenworth gulch and arrangements are 
being made to put up new shaft buildings. The com- 
pany has shipped two small cars of smelting ores to 
Denver the past week, which gave net returns of 
$750, and has also shipped 70 tons of concentrating 
ores to the Idaho Springs concentrating mills, giving 
about 20 tons of first class looking concentrates. W. 
L. Shull, Russell gulch, is manager. 


Quartz Hill Mining Company.—This company has 
recently been organized by Colorado Springs, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Chicago, IlJ.;-,Dennison, Texas, and 
Newport, R. I., men to work the Golden Dollar 
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property in the Russell mining district. Men inter- 
ested in the Lucani tunnel from Clear Creek are the 
chief factors .in the company. New shaft buildings 
will be erected and machinery installed. 


LAKE COUNTY—LEADVILLE., 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The average output the past week of all classes of 
ore was 2,250 tons a day. An increase is noted in 
zinc tonnage due to the improved market in the East. 

A Y & Minnie.—In addition to its steady tonnage 
of 100 tons daily of low grade zinc sulphides to the 
Minnie mill shipments of 2,000 tons a month are 
made of a lead sulphide direct to the smelter. 

Bon Air.—Two distinct ore shoots have been opened 
up at the 550-ft. level. They are being followed into 
new territory and occasional shipments of high grade 
carbonate ore are made. 

Capitol Hill Mining Company.—This company has 
forfeited its lease on the Neusite placer and arrange- 
ments are pending for a new company to take over 
this large acreage of virgin ground in the northern 
part of the city. 

Coronado.—The pumping plant is easily handling the 
water. Shipments are 150 tons good iron ore daily. 

Eclipse—Denver men are sinking a new deep shaft 
on the Breece hill gold-belt property. It is under- 
stood the D. H. Moffat people are back of the enter- 
prise. z 

Golden Cycle Company.—This Denver combination 
in which eastern people are interested is putting down 
a new shaft on the Cycle claim in Buckeye gulch. 

Iron Silver Mining Company.—Railroad spurs are 
being extended to the north Moyer workings of this 
company, which is making a heavy tonnage and has 
opened up the largest bodies of ore of any property in 
the Leadville district. When the new connections are 
made it will greatly increase its production. 

Last Chance—T. S. Schlessinger, operating this 
Horseshoe district property has opened a large body of 
siliceous ore that is handled by his new concentrating 
mill. The ore body has been opened 200 ft. and 
shows 37 ft.-of mineral. 

Mascot Mining and Milling Company.—This new 
company on the gold belt backed by Denver and east- 
ern capital is sinking a shaft about 100 ft. north of 
the Ibex side lines on the Maud Hicks claim. 

Midas.—The company has resumed development and 
is shipping 100 tons iron daily. 

New Leadville Home Mining Company.—About 100 
tons of good iron come daily from the Penrose ground. 
Work is being pushed in the second, third and fourth 
levels. Prospecting through the new upraise shows a 
new body of high grade material. 

Peerless Maud.—lIn addition to a fine body of lead 
ore, which is shipped direct to the smelter, this com- 
pany has opened a large concentrating siliceous ore 
that is milled successfully. 

Pride of the West.—The new shaft is in contact but 
is being sunk another 50 ft. before drifting starts. 

Ready Cash.—A new station has been cut at 45 ft. 
from the level of the tunnel which is in 480 ft. Tros- 
pecting is going on in the new upraise and 100 tons 
of rich ore are in the bins. 

Small Hopes Consolidated Mining Comrany.—This 
company is shipping the dry sulphide dump to the 
smelter, getting small profits to the ton on its lead 
and silver contents. The R. A. M. is not shipping, 
although it has large bodies of low-grade ore exposed. 
Some good carbonate ore is coming from the several 
shafts operated by leasers. 

South Winnie.—This is a part of the Fanny Raw- 
lings territory leased to local people recently and 
after an idleness of some months operations are being 
resumed. 

Starr.—At 500 ft. a good iron body has been dis- 
closed from which daily shipments are made. 


SAN MIGUEL COUNTY. 


A press despatch states that the Ophir miners’ 
union ordered a strike at the Butterfly-Terrible mine 
to enforce the Western Federation of Labor's demand 
for an 8-hour day in reduction works. The Butterfly 
miners, however, were unanimous against striking 
when the union sent a committee to call the strike. 
The trail to the mine was guarded by five miners 
armed with rifles, who halted all comers and refused 
to allow the labor agitators to approach the property. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Mining Conditions—At Telluride practically no 
large properties are working, and how long the strike 
will continue is a matter of conjecture. The miners’ 
union will not recede from its request for an 8-hour 
day for millmen, and the mine managers affirm 
they will continue to keep their plants closed rather 
than submit to the dictates of the union. The situa- 


tion has been practically unchanged since the millmen 
walked out on September 1, and there is little prob- 


ability of the trouble being settled before next spring. 
Everything is very quiet, and the majority of the 
miners that were forced to quit work have sought other 
fields. The union has established a commissary and 
lodging houses, and is boarding the idle men at actual 
cost. 

Several small properties are being steadily worked, 
and unless something unforeseen turns up the men 
will not be called out. 


Alta.—This was the last property closed by the 
union, and at present no work is under way. Manager 
A. C. Koch, however, expects to put a small force on 
development. 


Keystone Placer.——This property has been steadily 
operated, and a recent clean-up was beyond the ex- 
pectations of the company. This is the first season 
that the mine has worked at a profit. C. M. Coleman 
is secretary-treasurer and general manager. 


Liberty Bcll—Work on the new crosscut tunnel, 
% of a mile down the mountain from the upper work- 
ings, is steadily prosecuted. An air compressor and 
machine drills were recently installed. A few men 
are employed, and superintendent Charles A. Chase 
expects to continue dvelopment all winter. 

Mayflower.—This mine, in Bridal Veil basin, was 
opened this summer, and the company is now employ- 
ing about 30 men. An electric motor and hoist have 
been ordered, and work will continue all winter. 


Nellic—Four or five men are all that are employed 
at present. Cooper Anderson is manager. 


Smugyler-Union—No work at all is done at this 
mine, and only a few watchmen frequent the buildings. 
The big mill at Pandora had its bins cleaned out on 
September 12. Bulkely Wells is manager. 

Tomboy.—This company is employing 60 men on 
development in the Argentine and Red Cloud mines, but 
no ore is being extracted for treatment, and the big 
mills are both closed. J. Herron, of Telluride, is man- 
ager. 

SUMMIT COUNTY. 


Peak No. 10.—The recent strike of high-grade silver 
ore made here is reported proving up well. The vein 
varies from 1 to 2 ft. in width. The property is 
owned by Juage W. M. Clark, of Denver, and Eli 
Fletcher, of Breckenridge. Mr. Fletcher, Charles 
Marz and Paul Burdett have a lease on the property. 

Ten-Mile Mining and Leasing Company.—'s'h's 
company is reported to have struck ore recen.ly aad 
is shipping 25 tons daily. Sixteen men are empioyed. 
The company has been working 2% years. H. M. 
Shepard is manager. 


TELLER COUNTY. 


Pharmacist Gold Mining Company.—At the anntal 
meeting recently at Cripple Creek 1,217,019 shares of 
the 1,500,000 were represented. The following officers 
were elected: A. D. Jones, president; E. E. Whit- 
mond, vice-president; W. J. Ilenderson, secretary ; W. 
f&. Rock, treasurer. The fifth director is J. F. Lilly. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Miners’ Strike—The men are gradually returning 
to work. More mines have started, and more are ex- 
pected to start soon. Several new camps have been 
established by the militia, on account of the mines 
starting, and one or two new companies have been 
sent to the district. The troops have been supplied 
with new rifles from the United States arsenal. There 
is some dispute between the civil and military authori- 
ties, with regard to holding prisoners arrested by the 
latter, and several writs of habeas corpus have been 
issued by the district judge. The military authorities 
are making every effort to suppress all lawlessness 
and also to ferret out the men guilty of a number of 
crimes that were committed. Among the mines 
recently started are the Anchoria-Leland, Shurtloff 
No. 2, and others. The Elkton is working as many 
men as it did before the strike. Stratton’s Independ- 
ence is preparing to start, and will begin operations 
soon. The mine owners are standing together and 
have stated that they will in no way treat with any 
member of the Western Federation of Miners. 


IDAHO. 
IDAHO COUNTY. 


American Flag and Hercules.—W. H. Adams, of the 
Adams-Walker Company has taken a two year work- 
ing bond on these groups near Elk City for $35,000. 
Five men are workirg on each group. 

Dewey.—This will is operating again with a full 
force. 


SHOSHONE COUNTY. 


Chicago & Pierce City Mining Company.—The con- 
trolling interest in this company is owned by E. J. 
Bowers, of Spokane; William Dahl, of Pierce City, 
and S. S. Johnson, who is manager. A $10,000 plant 
has just been installed and will be ready in October. 
It has a capacity of 1,500 yds. of dirt a day. The 
property is about four miles from Pierce City. 





Crown Point.—For 60 days from the middle of Sep- 
tember this mill will treat the ore or the O. K. mine. 
Crown Point is doing development work and will not 
be using the mill, which has a capacity of GU tons 
daily. It is the intention of the O. K. owners to erect 
a mill and the principal reason for the trial run at the 
Crown Voint mill is to learn the kind of a mill re 
quired. 

Hercules.—A rich strike of galena—the same high 
class ore found in the upper workings—is reported in 
the lower tunnel. Only the crude ore is shipped and 
is said to give a net return of over $30 a ton. Before 
the ore reaches the railroad a 2-mile haul is necessary, 
entailing an expense of $2.50 per ton. The shipments 
last year were 4,998 tons, the gross value being $394,- 
629. The cost of extraction was $65,900. Other ex- 
penditures were freight ard reduction, $240,930; re- 
pairs and construction, $18,863. This left a net profit 
of $169,527 for the 4,998 tons. The Day family is 
said to own three-eighths; Paulson, one-quarter; Al. 
Hutton, three thirty-seconds; the Markwells, three 
thirty-seconds; C. H. Reeves and D. Cardoner, one- 


_ sixteenth each; H. F. Samuels and F. M. Rotherock, 


one thirty-second each. The mine is at Burke. 


INDIANA. 


SULLIVAN COUNTY. 

Willfred—Paul Wright & Company, Chicago, have 
secured this mine at Willfred, and will have the ex- 
clusive agency for the coal mined at that point, 
amounting to over 800 tons daily. Formerly the mine 
was owned jointly by Paul Wright & Company and 
Harmon & Black. It is supplied with electric ma- 
chines and a box-car loader was recently installed. 
The capacity is to be increased to 1,000 tons daily. 
The board of directors has been reduced from six to 
five members and includes Paul Wright, president; 
William H. Trow, secretary; Harry P. Hafer, vice- 
president; W. S. Freeman and Fred W. Black, treas- 
urer and general manager. 


KENTUCKY. 


Great Northern Coal and Coke Company.—This 
company was recently organized with a capital stock 
of $10,000,000 and is said to own 500,000 acres of coal 
lands in Jackson, Pike, Floyd and Martin counties, 
and to be promoting a new railroad through that 
district. It proposes to ship coal by rail, as well as 
down the Big Sandy and Ohio rivers. Elevators and 
tipples are to be erected at Maysville for transferring 
coal into barges for the trade along the Ohio and Mis 
sissippi rivers. The land and railway headquarters 
wil be in New York, their shipping headquarters at 
Maysville. and their selling headquarters at Cincin- 
nati. The temporary organization includes J. N 
Camden and Sprigg Camden, of Parkersburg: P. I. 
Kimberly, of Sharon, Pa.; F. A. Dinley and Robert 
Nomlon, of Chicago; George C. Howe, of Duluth, and 
J. C. Mays, of Paintsville, Ky. 


WHITLEY COUNTY. 

Cumberland Coal Company.—This company which 
was recently organized, has established its headquar- 
ters at Williamsburg, and will operate in that dis- 
trict. 

MICHIGAN. 


IRON—GOGEBIC RANGE. 

Iron Belt.——This mine which has been shipping 
since 1888 has closed permanently and will be dis- 
mantled. 

Meteor.—This mine is being pumped out and will 
be re-opened by Oglebay, Norton & Company. 


IRON-MARQUETTE RANGE. 


Negaunee.—Final payment of the $1.500,000 bonus 
has been made to the fee owners of this mine by the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company and the property has 
passed into the hands of that company. The Oliver 
Iron Mining Company operated the property until a 
year ago, when a lease was given on the basis of a 
bonus of $1,500,0u0, and a 30c. per ton royalty to 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company. 


IRON—MENOMINEE RANGE. 


Oliver Mining Company.—This company has de- 
cided, it is said, to mine what is in sight at the Michi- 
gan, and then, if explorations underground do not 
show ore, to abandon it finally. At Gibson the com- 
pany will continue prospecting. 

Scott Iron Mining Company.—This company has 
been formed at Iron Mountain to explore a part of sec- 
tion 10-40-30, where two old shafts are in ore. 


MONTANA, 


LEWIS & CLARKE COUNTY. 


Doggett.—The Northwestern Exploration Compan) 
has taken a bond on this group of 8 claims at Diamond 
City. 

Eclipse-Argo.—The concentrator at this mine in 
Hellgate canyon near Helena, is reported turning out 
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10 tons of. concentrates a day, which are said to aver- 
ave 30 per cent copper with small gold values. 


Iron Lode.—This mine in the Scratch Gravel dis- 
trict, 4 miles from Helena, has been re-opened for th« 
porpose of shipping flux to the East Llelena smelter. 


Jay Gould.—The Standard Ore Company, of Helena 
J. Campbell Cory, president, has begun work at this 
wine in-the Marysville district. The values are prin- 
«ipally in gold and silver and the average of the ship- 
nents made from the old workings was $40 per ton. A 
100-stamp mill will be placed on the property, a cyan- 
ile plant being already installed. The best showing 
i. at the 500-ft. level where the vein is from 15 to 20 
fr. wide. 

Josephine.—C. D. McClure, who has control of this 
mine in the Cataract district, will resume work. 


MADISON COUNTY, 


Kearsarge-—This company is to transport the Ken- 
nett mill GO stamps, to Summit, at the head of Alder 
vulch to work the Kearsarge ores. A telephone line 
will be run up the gulch from Virginia City, where of- 
fices and other buildings will be constructed. The 
company owns all the ground on the east side of Alder 
gulch between Bachelder and Spring gulches, and 
about midway between the two a tunnel will be driven 
under the Oro Cache hill for a distance of 1,000 ft. or 
more. 

MISSOULA COUNTY. 


Monitor.—This property near Saltese, owned by the 
Montana Consolidated Mining Company, was bonded 
by the Bitter Root Copper Mining Company and $40,- 
000 had been paid on account. The second payment 
of a like amount was not met and the owners have 
assumed possession. A crew of 18 men in charge of 
A. McCullum, of Wallace, is now at the property 
sinking the shaft. 


NEVADA. 
ELKO COUNTY. 
The strike at Searchlight has now been on nearly 
three months. The union sanctions prospecting and 


development work, but places producing mines under 
the ban, Some contract work is still in progress. 


NEW JERSEY. 
HUDSON COUNTY. 


Arlington Copper Company.—The mine at Arlington 
is to be sold on September 30, with all improvements. 
It will be remembered that a fine plant of machinery 
was installed to treat the low grade sulphide and car- 
bonate ore by: leaching and electrolysis, but the results 
obtained experimentally were not realized, as the sul- 
phurie acid solution used did not penetrate the roasted 
and pulverized ore. The plant practically did not 
produce a pound of copper, and was closed shortl) 
after being completed. 


NEW YORK. 


CLINTON COUNTY. 

Arnold Hill—A separator having a capacity of 200 
tons a day will be built at this mine at Ferrona, which 
is leased by Pilling & Crane, of Philadelphia. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


JACKSON COUNTY. 


Carolina Copper Company.—The head office of this 
concern is in the Home Bank building, Detroit, Mich. 
The company has installed a boiler, hoists, pumps, 
Sullivan air compressor and air drill for sinking a 
double compartment shaft now down 70 ft. The 
inine is about 16 miles south of the Southern Rail- 
vay, at Cullowhee, on a ridge between Tuckasiegee 
river and Cullowhee creek. The ore runs in copper 
vith gold and silver values. The company intends 
0 install a smelter if development work is satisfac- 
tory. Thomas A. Cox is secretary and superintend- 
nt. 


OREGON. 
WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


Divie Meadows.—A 100-ton concentrating mill is 
eing installed at this property and is expected to be 
o operation the middle of October. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company.—Shipments of 
yal and coke on the company’s lines east of Pittsburg 
nd Erie, for the week ending September 5, and year 
o date, are officially reported as below, in short 
ons: 





Week. Year. 
ee ee ee ee Tor 72,998 3,109,855 
SICMERIROUB. cc ccccccccgeessessove neces 558,970 18,745,863 
OMB oka tel nate ry erer kr ates 186,447 6,748,465 
Danes aicraceten ys eons deabada hess opel 818,415 28,604,183 


Compared with the corresponding period in 1902 
the total shipments this year show an increase of 
1,492,788 tons anthracite, 1,117,786 tons bituminous, 


and 91,973 tons coke, making a total increase of 
2,702,547 tons, or 10.5 per cent. 


BITUMINOUS COAL. 

Erie Coal and Coke Company.—This company has 
been chartered with a capital stock of $150,000 with 
these stockholders: Harvey M. Barkley, Somerset; 
Parry Miller, E. J. Boyles, John Maul, W. N. Moser, 
Clyde Rowe, C. E. Deal, Frederick Rowe, E. M. 
Beachley, J. C. Reed and Levi Deal, all of Meyers- 
dale, Pa., and W. A. Merrill, of Garrett, Pa. The 
company has purchased the Turner coal mines at 
Ferris. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
LAWRENCE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Branch Mint Gold Mining Company.—Work on the 
building for the 40-stamp wet crushing cyanide mill 
has begun. 

Clover Leaf Gold Mining Company.—A _ water 
course was struck last week on the 600-ft. level, and 
the small pump on that level proved inadequate. The 
700-ft. level was soon drowned out, and the men were 
swimming on the 600. A large pump has been low- 
ered to the 600-ft. level, and the water is now under 
control, although no work will be possible below the 
600-ft. level until auxiliary pumps can be installed. 

Deadwood-Standard Gold Mining Company.—The 
second clean-up for September is given as over $5,000. 
Phe annual meeting of the stockholders will be held 
in October. 


Gladiator Consolidated Mines and Milling Company. 
—The new machinery (hoist, air compressor and 
drills) is in use in Deadwood gulch. A tunnel is 
being driven. 

Golden Crest Mining Company.—The 10-stamp 
cyanide plant will start soon. 


Hidden Fortune Mining Company.—The new 
cyanide plant will probably be ready on October 1. 
It is being remodelled, and amalgamating plates will 
be used for a second treatment of thé ore. The 
Bingham shaft is 300 ft. deep, and cross-cutting has 
begun. : 


Imperial Mining Company.—At a recent meeting 
these directors were elected: W. S. Elder, of Dead- 
wood, president; R. S. Jamison, Deadwood, secre- 
tary and treasurer; Mark Hirsch, Kane, Pa.; M. J. 
Gallup, Mt. Jewett, Pa.; W. W. Jamison, Greensburg, 
Pa.; J..S. Beacom, Greensburg, Pa., and A. J. Coch- 
ran, Dawson, Pa. The cyanide plant in Deadwood is 
making a test run on ore from the old dump at the 
Sitting Bull-Richmond mine, in Bear Butte district. 
owned by Henry Earle, of New York City. 


Oro Hondo Mining Company.—The shaft is down 
600 ft.. and a station is being cut preparatory to 
drifting. 

PENNINGTON COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
National Smelter.—Ore is being received from the 
Ben Hur mine of the Horseshoe Company, and the 
smelter is running steadily. The Penobscot Mining 
Company, of Lawrence county, is to ship its ore to 
this plant. The flux is from the Montezuma and 
Whizzers mines, near Deadwood. 


TENNESSEE. 
DAVIDSON COUNTY. 
Nizon Coal Company.—This company has com- 
menced the development of its coal property at Flat 


Rock. W. J. Nixon is manager and expects to open 
a mine which will produce 200 tons of coal daily. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke Company.—The fur- 
naces and shops at Embreeville, formerly owned by 
this company, have been purchased by C. B. Perin, of 
Knoxville, who will operate the plant under the name 
of the Embreeville Iron Furnace Company. The plant 
has a capacity of 175 tons. 


UTAH. 
BEAVER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Majestic—The sampling mill at the new smelter 
has started. The blowing in of the lead furnaces has 
been delayed on account of the inability of the San 
Pedro Railway to build some necessary switches and 
spurs. Manager Alexander states that the furnaces 
will be in operation by October 1. The copper fur- 
naces will be started soon after. 


Newhouse Mines and Smelters Company.—The 
reservoirs and branches of the pipe line at the head- 
waters of the Wah Wah springs are completed. Pipe 
laying in the trenches across the Wah Wah valley will 
begin before October 1. The mine has been explored to 
the depth of 600 ft. and along the strike of the Cactus 
vein for a distance of 600 ft. present development is 
said to show a great tonnage. : 


Royal Gold and Copper Company.—A. B. Lewis, 
the president, has announced that arrangements 
are being made to place $2,000,000 worth of gold 
bonds, bearing 6 per cent. interest, the issue to run 
five years. This fund is to pay for development 
work. The company is capitalized~ at $10,000,000, 
par value of shares $10 each. 


GRAND COUNTY. 


Inter-State Mining Company.—This company has 
placed an order for a milling plant, the first to be 
erected in the La Sal mining district. 


JUAB COUNTY. 


(From Our Special. Correspondent.) 


Tintic Shipments—Shipments during the week end- 
ing September 11, were: Carisa, 3; Centennial-Ureka, 
31; Bullion-Beck, 4; Gemini, 6; Grand Central, 30; 
La Clede, 1; Lower Mammoth, 1; Mammoth, 15; 
Martha Washington, 1; South Swansea, 1; Star Con- 
solidated, 3; Rising Sun, 1; Tetro, 2; Uncle Sam, 4; 
Victor Consolidated, 4; Yankee Consolidated, 1: Black 
Jack, 3; Dragon Iron, 7; Whiting, 3; Noon’s 4; May 
Day, concentrates, 2; total, 127. 

Godiva.—Work is soon to begin at this property as 
a result of the Tetro strike. The erection of a con- 
centrator for the low grade ores is discussed. John 
Q. Packard, of Salt Lake, is the principal owner. 

Little Chief—The vein disclosed a little above the 
800-ft. level shows up well, but the ore is not uniform. 
The Snowflake Company claims the find was made on 
its territory. 


Tetro—The ore body recently encountered im- 
proves with development, and is believed to be an ex- 
tension of the Humbug vein. Two carloads recently 
gave returns of 43 per cent lead and 44.7 oz. silver. 

Uncle Sam Consolidated.—Excavations for the new 
concentrator are completed and work on the structural 
parts begun. 


Utah.—This mine is at Fish Springs, in the Deep 
Creek district. The officials state that the property 
was never in a better physical condition. 

Yankee Consolidated.—Some good ore is in the shaft 
below the tunnel level. A carload brought over 
$1,200. The lot was not sorted. 


SALT LAKE COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Bingham Consolidated.—Copper shipments for the 
week ending September 17 aggregated six cars, 240,000 
Ib. 


Bingham Consolidated Smelter.—The copper bullion 
shipments for the week ending September 11 aggregated 
3 cars, 180,000 Ib. 

Columbus Consolidated.—This company has awarded 
a contract to J. J. Burke, of Salt Lake City, for the 
construction of an electric power plant in Little Cot- 
tonwood canyon to cost $40,000. 

Columbia Copper Mining Company.—The property 
has been sold to an Ohio syndicate for the stated 
price of $225,000. Among the purchasers are Henry 
Caitrow, Major H. G. Caitrow and O. A. Tibbetts, all 
of Dayton. The latter will serve as consulting engi- 
neer. The company will be reorganized and steps 
taken to erect a concentrator of 500 tons daily capac- 
ity. Major Caitrow will be business manager. The 
transfer takes place on October 1. 

Hrie.—Arrangements have been made to develop this 
property through the Mystic Shrine tunnel. J. W. 
Cairns, of Salt Lake City, the manager, has let a con- 
tract for 100 ft. of drifting. 

Superior-Alta Mining Company.—This company 
has been incorporated to work the Hellgate group at 
Alta. The officers are J. A. Jacobson, president ; Wal- 
ter L. Maas, secretary and manager, who, with Mrs. 
W. L. Maas, Toney Jacobson and L. A. Jeffs, all of 
Salt Lake City, constitute the board of directors. 

United States Smelter—Copper buliion shipments 
for the week ending Sept. 17 amounted to three cars, 
181,000 Ib. : 

Utah Consolidated—Manager Channing states the 
present output of the mines, 500 tons per day, will not 
be increased until the plant is enlarged to 800 tons 
per day. 

Utah Consolidated Smelter—Copper bullion ship- 
ments for the week ending Sept. 17 were, five cars 
300,000 Ib. 


SUMMIT COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Comstock.—The stockholders at a recent meeting de- 
cided to reject the proposition submitted by the direc- 
tors to consolidate with the California, an adjoining 
property. The vote was almost unanimous. ~ A vein 
has been cut in the shaft at a depth of 350 ft., but its 
importance has not been ascertained. 
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Daly-Judge.—The mine is closed pending the laying 
of new tracks and making repairs to the Anchor tun- 
nel through which-the ores go to the mill. 


W abash.—President N. Treweek has given orders to 
sink the shaft to 1,000 ft. 


TOOELE COUNTY. 
(from Our Special Correspondent.) 


Consolidated Mereur—The slimes plant at 
company’s mill is going in commission. 
system is used. 


the 
The Moore 


Sunshine.—The mine and mill are closed on account 
of financial difficulties. The company is said to owe 
$7,500 in back wages. 


WASHINGTON. 
CHELAN COUNTY. 


Banner Gold and Copper Mining Company.—At the 
annual meeting held recently in Chelan, the old officers, 
Dr. J.. L.. Jacobs, president; R. W. Eager, secretary ; 
C. Hi. McNider, treasurer; trustees, J. L. Jacobs, R. 
E. Jacobs, R. W. Eager, were re-elected. The com- 
pany voted to put in a power plant compressor and 
drills. _Water power will be used. There is a tunnel 
in 101 ft. The property is on Meadow creek, about 


three-quarters of a mile from Lake Chelan, and 39 
miles from Chelan. 


FERRY COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Republic Ore Shipments.—During the week ending 
September 12, 40 cars of ore or about 1,200 tons were 
shipped as follows: Mountain Lion, 24 carloads to 
the Hall mines smelter of Nelson; Quilp, 12 cars to 
Tacoma; North San Toil and Knob Hill, 1 carload 


each to the Hal] mines smelter, and Zala M., 2 carloads 
to the Crofton smelter. 


Belicher.—The No. 3 tunnel is now in 275 ft. he 


company has lately improved one of the old roads, 


reducing the distance to the railroads from 18 to 12 
iiles, 


Golden Eagle Mining Company.—A hoisting plant 
has been installed good for a depth of 500 or 600 ft. 
A pump housed on Eureka creek, 600 ft. down the hill, 
lifts water to 2 tanks, which, combined, hold 10,500 
gal. and supply a 60-h.p. boiler and 40 residence build- 
ings on the company’s ground. Work on the shaft 
has been resumed. (As the stock.of this company is 
principally held in New York, I will try and furnish 
you full particulars of the plant and object next week.) 

Hidden Fortune.—Quarters have been built for an 
extra force, and wiuter supplies have been sent to the 
mine. A tunnel in 170 ft. has cut 3 veins. The first 
3-ft. wide and the second 4-ft. wide; another vein may 
be found about 25 ft. further in. Another is ex- 
pected 250 ft. further in, which crops out 20-ft. wide 
and assays from $8 to $200 per ton. The ore all 
runs in gold, silver, copper and lead, silver predomin- 
ating. This property is at Park City on the south 
half of the Colville reservation. Fifty tons of ore on 
the dump will average $55 per ton. 

Mountain Lion.—The returns from two lots of ore 
show gross values of $11.65 and $13.50 per ton. 

Vorth San Poil_—On the 150-ft. level the north 
drift on the vein is in 80 ft., with 5 ft. of shipping 
ore in the face. Free gold and horn silver are visible 
in some of the rock. Ore is being stoped on the 100- 
ft. level. The mine shipped a carload to the Hall 
mines smelter, Nelson, B. C., on September 15. 

Quilp—tThe ore body in the winze below the No. 5 
level is said to be from 20 to 36 ft. wide. The super- 
intendent reports the mine to be looking better than 
ever. About 30 men are on the pay roll. 

Strawberry Creek Placers.—The Seibert brothers 
of Alkire, have prospected these placer mines on 
Strawberry creek, on the south half of the Colville 
reservation with good results. All the gold obtained 
is rough. 


Trade Dollar.—Stoping of ore continues on the 200- - 


ft. level south of the shaft, where the pay shoot is 
widening. 

Zala Consolidated Mining Company.—A small hoist 
and sinking pump are in course of installation on the 
300-ft. tunnel level. At present 15 men are engaged. 
The winze below the 300-ft. level is now down 55 ft 
IF. W. Rolt, of Rossland, B. C., is secretary. 


Zala M.—Ore is being stoped on and above the 300- 
ft. level. Below this a winze has followed  ship- 
ping ore 3 ft. wide to a depth of 55 ft. Work was 
suspended to install hoisting machinery. Much of the 
ore formerly thrown out on account of being too low 
grade is now shipped over a new route to the railroad. 
Shipping is irregular on account of trouble in getting 
teams to haul the ore. At present 15 men are em- 
ployed. . 

OKANOGAN COUNTY. 
(From Our Spccial Correspondent.) 


Favorite—A tunnel has been diriven.about 700 ft. 
on a vein of concentrating. ore 2 to T ft. wide. 


Nighthawk.—The lower tunnel has passed through 
another vein of quartz 2 ft. wide. 


Prize Mining Company.—H. E. Dunham, manager, 
reports that the company is building at Nighthawk 
a 20-ton mill to treat ore from the Surprise group of 
claims, by the Tatro-Delius process. The machinery 
is in transit from Seattle. The company owns 22 
claims on the southwest side,of Mount Ellemeham, a 
water right and 233% acres of bottom land, part of 
which is for a millsite. The Mollie Gibson, Lave View 
and Contact claims have the principal showings. A 
vein from 2% to 3 ft. wide produces gold, silver and 
copper in chlorides and sulphides. This is opened by 
a shaft, 2 tunnels, up-raises and winzes in ore. Three 
tons ran $141 per ton. A former shipment worked at 
the Black Bear mill, near Loomis, gave a gross return 
of $25 per ton. 


Ruby.—The vein near Nighthawk is opened on two 
levels by a cross-cut tunnel. The ore, antimonial sil- 
ver, forms in lenticular bunches. On the upper level 
the vein has been opened for 175 ft. and on the lower. 
375 ft. Two shifts are employed on drifting in the 
lower level and stoping ore. 


Similkamcen Falls Power and Development Com- 
pany.—The tunnel and open cutting for the channel 
and tail-race at the Similkameen falls are well under 
way, and electrical machinery and a turbine water 
wheel to generate 500-h.p. have been hauled to the 
falls. Another 500-h.p. wheel may be added and even- 
tually 10,000-h.p. developed for mining, milling, irri- 
gating and lighting purposes. A pole line is under 
construction to the Six Eagles, Night Hawk and Ruby 
mines, the new town of Nighthawk and the Golden 
Zone mill. 


Six Eagles.—At this property near Nighthawk a 
well-defined vein of quartz carries values in gold, silver, 
copper and lead. Drifting on the 120-ft and 200-ft. 
levels from an incline shaft 210 ft. deep, shows con- 
centrating ore, values principally gold. A_ tunnel 
driven about 750 ft. passed through 8 ft. of $8 ore and 
40 to 50 ft. further in a streak of $12 ore 18 in. thick ; 
it is now ‘in about 1,500 ft. and is expected to strike 
the main vein. at about 100 ft. further. 

SKAGIT COUNTY. 

Post-Lambert.—The10-stamp mill at this mine nort). 
of Baker handles 35 tons of rock daily. The mill 
has 1,000-lb. stamps, with concentrators below plates. 
A 4,000-ft. aerial tram connects the mill and mine. 
The quartz vein is from 4 to 5 ft. wide, and is said to 
carry tellurides and free gold. The mine has been de- 
veloped by 2,000 ft. of tunnels, drifts and raises. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
OHIO COUNTY. 


Beechbottom Coal Company.—This company ol! 
Whceeling is reported to have sold its holdings to James 
S. Braddock, of Mt. Pleasant, Pa., for $240,000. Sev- 
eral other men are interested. 

Glen Easton Coal and Coke Company.—The shaft 
being sunk by this company is expected to be ready 
by December 1. Electric machines will be used and 
will cost $45,000. In addition 800 coke ovens will 


be built. The company has 2,000 acres in its Glen 
Easton tract. 
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AUSTRALIA. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Golden Horseshoe.—This mine, though losing by the 
Boundary twisting at the 1,000-ft. level is still getting 
good grade ore on its side of the boundary, and pos- 
sibly this famous lode has split into two bodies. The 
ore reserves in the Horseshoe are now estimated as 
worth £1,750,000—down to the ninth level. 

Great Boulder Perseverance. This mine may not 
keep up its 380 dwt. average, many local mining 
men thinking 25 dwt. would be a safer average. 
Great confidence is felt generally in the management 
and in the immense bodies of high-grade ore opened 
down to the 900-ft. level. 


Sons of Gwalia—Under the management of W. 
J. Loring this property is rapidly being brought to a 
satisfactory point as regards economy. The number 
of men has been reduced and working costs generally 
have been brought down. Ore reserves are now esti- 
mated at 200,000 tons in sight, a very large increase 
since Mr. Loring took charge. The mine generally is 
looking well. 


CANADA. 


ALBERTA. 


Frank.—A large amount of development work has 
been done the past three months on this coal mine, a 
Frank, and two new mines are being opened to repair 
the losses sustained by the landslide last spring. At 
present 300 tons of coal are shipped daily and it is ex- 
pected in a short time the production will: be in- 
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creased to 1,000 tons daily. One of the new shafts 
being sunk is 4,000 ft. from the old tunnel and i; 
down 230 ft. It is proposed to sink it to a depth of 
600 ft. after which drifts will be run. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—-BOUNDARY DISTRICT. 


Boundary Ore Shipments.—The shipments for the 
week ending September 12 were as follows: Granb: 
mines to Granby smelter, 1,148 tons; Snowshoe to 
Sunset and Granby smelters, 2,880 tons; Mother Lod: 
to Greenwood smelter, 3,25u tons; Emma to Nelson 
smelter, 264 tons; Oro Denoro to Sunset smelter, 759 
tons; Athelstan to Sunset smelter, 180 tons; Provi 


dence to Trail smelter, 21 tons. Total for week, 9,782 
tons. ‘ 


Granby Consolidated—Construction work has prac 
tically teased and the enlargement of the smelter to 


6 furnaces has been. accomplished without the creation 
of any floating debt. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—CARIBOO DISTRICT. 


Minnesota Silver Company.—The present staff of the 
Ivanhoe mine of this company at Sandon will be in 
creased to about 60 miners, and the concentrator wil 
work day and night. The mill has been given an over 
hauling for an extensive run and improvements are un- 
der consideration for perfecting zine milling. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—ROSSLAND DISTRICT. 


Rossland Ore Shipments.—Shipments for the week 
ending September 12 were as follows: Le Roi, 5,220: 
Centre Star, 1,710; War Eagle, 1,380; Le Roi No. 2, 
220; Jumbo, 330; Spitzee, 60; I. X. L. (milled), 50; 
total for week, 8,970. For the week ending September 
19 shipments were: Le Roi, 6.000; Centre Star, 1,500; 
War Eagle, 1,230; Le Roi No. 2, 320; Jumbo, 250; 
Spitzee, 30;-I. X. L. (milled), 250; total for week, 
9,580. For year to date, 277,407 tons. The 4,000-gal. 
oil tanks for the Elmore process at the Le Roi No. 2, 
concentrator were charged and the plant has started 
work, 

BRITISH COLUMBIA—SLOCAN DISTRICT. 


Idaho-Alamo.—A new tram is to be constructed at 
once on this property. — 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—VANCOUVER ISLAND. 


Contlee Coal and Iron Company.—This company 
was recently incorporated with a_ capitalization of 
$100,000, shares 5c., to handle coal mines and iron 
deposits in Washington and British Columbia. The 
incorporators are E. M. Warher, C. E. Scriber, H. H. 
Wheeler, Daniel Lienbach, John Lloyd, Thomas Oliver 
and George Palmer, all of Colfax, Wash. The com- 
pany has acquired six sections of land in the Nicola 
coal basin, 150 miles northeast of Vancouver, and ad- 
joining the coal property of Nelson Bennett, and may 
begin work soon with a diamond drill. 


ONTARIO—TIASTINGS COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Craig.—This mine, about three miles north of Ban- 
nockburn, is a low-grade free-milling gold property. 


Gauley—Another attempt is being made to work 
this old gold mine at Malone. 


Laudenberger.—This gold mine, near Gilmore, is 


reported sold, as also the Pierce tale mine, near 
Madoc. 


Madoc Mining Company.—This company is ship- 
ping 4 to 5 carloads per week from its pyrite mine, 
east of Bannockburn. 

Ontario Mining and Smelting Company.—This com- 
pany has started its furnaces on hand-picked galena 
and reports some 1,500 tons on the dump. The 
crusher and concentrator will be ready by October 1. 
A new Knowles sinking pump arrived last week and 
sinking will be continued double shift. The company 


has secured all the available properties in the vicinity 
of Bannockburn. 





MINING STOCKS. 





(Full quotations are given on pages 490 and 491.) 


New York. Sept. 24. 


There is still a feeling of uncertainty in the local 
stock market, which at times causes depression and a 
consequent drop in prices. The feature has again 
been United States Steel common stock, which made a 
new low record on September 21, when the price 
slumped to $16%, and liquidation was heavy. Since 
then, however, the stock has recovered, and closed 
on Wednesday at $175, although it sold at intervals as 
high as $18°%%. Steel preferred shares were less act- 
ive, but sympathetically weak, the extreme quotations 
being $6734 and $69. Rumors are contradictory, and 
on curb the next dividend on common has been of- 
fered at 75c. and bid for at 6214c., which compares 
with $1 paid this month. Doubtless the unsteady 
position of the iron and steel trades is directly re- 
sponsible for and best explains the weakness in these 
securities, 
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In the copper section Amalgamated fluctuated be- 
ween $4614 and $41, and showed the larger vol- 
ime of business at the end of the week. Anaconda 
vas in better demand, selling from $19 to 179-16. On 
urb Greene Consolidated, of Mexico, reported in- 
reasing sales at the decline from $18% to $17%, 
‘losing on Tuesday at $18. Tennessee slid off a frac- 
ion to $27%. White Knob, of Idaho, is now down 
o $914, after having sold above $10. 

A sale of Onatrio Silver, of Utah, has been made 
iis week at $4.75, which is below the average. Quick- 
ilver preferred, of California, reappeared at $5.75. 

In the Colorado gold list hope is centered in the 
‘ripple Creek drainage tunnel, which is expected to 
iaprove the earning power of such properties as Elk- 
vn, El Paso, Moon Anchor and others in which east- 
vn stockholders are interested. Elkton sold this week 
it 46¢e., and Moon Anchor at 12c. Portland lost 2c., 
o $1.28.. The Leadville silver shares are being bene- 
ited by the improvement in the metal market. 

In the Comstock group Consolidated California & 
Virginia changed hands at $1.35; Ophir, $1.75@$1.85 ; 
Best & Belcher, $1.70@$1.68; Mexican, $1.20, and 
Caledonia, 95¢e. Silver Hill sold at 70c., ex-dividend of 
«x. 


Boston. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Sept. 22. 


This market represents nothing but momentary trad- 
ng, with Copper Range and Old Dominion Mining 
wcupying the center of the stage. Business in Cop- 
per Range has been on a smaller scale since the 
‘completion of the Tri-mountain deal. About 80,000 
shares of Tri-mountain have been exchanged for Cop- 
per Range, and it is expected that the majority inter- 
est will turn over about 90,000 shares. A premium is 
bid for odd lots of Tri-mountain. Copper Range has 
fluctuated from $58.50 to $54, closing $1.50 below a 
week ago at $54.3714. 

Old Dominion made its low record at $7.25. The 
management is severely censured for its methods and 
a good deal of selling by dissatisfied interests is re- 
ported, although some good blocks of stock have been 
taken off the street. A plan is offered by the manage- 
ment to recoup the company with financial needs. It 
provides for the organization of a holding company to 
be known as the Old Dominion Securities Company. 
with 75,000 shares, par $10, which will receive $750,- 
000 6 per cent. 10-year bonds of the Old Dominion 
Mining Company and 50,000 shares of treasury stock 
of the latter as a basis for issuing the Securities Com- 
pany stock. The holding company’s stock will be of- 
fered to Old Dominion Mining shareholders at par, 
less 50c. per share commission to those who desire to 
hecome underwriters on the basis of one for two Old 
Dominion Mining. Payment will run for 10 months. 
Old Dominion stockholders will meet to authorize this 
action. It is felt in some circles that the company 
should be reorganized and assessed, which would be 
the direct way of getting the needed funds. 

Bingham Consolidated has lost $2 to $22 on limited 
offerings. Calumet & Hecla is off $10 to $440. The 
latter has filed a statement with the State under a 
new law showing a surplus of $22,466,163 June 30, 
while the issued capital is but $1,200,009 Osceola 
sold at $58@$56.50. Utah has held steady at $25.50@ 
$25.871%4. Another $1.50 dividend is looked for, mak- 
ing $3 this year. Dominion Coal fell $3.25 to $69, 
but recovered to $72. Dominion Iron & Steel in the 
meantime has risen $2.50 to $12.75. A circular is- 
sued by the latter company states that the liabilities, 
which are now $4,484,961, will be reduced almost 
$2,000,000 when the two companies are separated. 
This would leave liabilities of $2.504.961, against 
vhiech there are cash assets of $2,232,479. Advices 
rom the West state that the Consolidated Mercur 
‘lining Company has not taken any action regarding 
he resumption of monthly dividends. They were 
»assed four months ago. The stock is quiet at $1.25 
er share. Shannon Copper has displayed strength 
1y advancing to $10. As a rule mining shares are 
ractionally lower all around from a week ago. 


Colorado Springs. Sept. 18. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The market at the close of the week is rather weak 
1 a few cases, prices have stiffened somewhat, but 
ie majority of the stocks have either remained sta- 
onary or suffered a decline. This condition is nc 
ubt caused by the failure of mine owners and miner: 

the Cripple Creek district to effect a compromise of 

e labor troubles. The mines now operating are 
aking a good production, but the uncertainty as to 
ie duration of the strike influences investors to with- 
ld their buying orders for the time being. 

C. K. & N. manifested some strength, selling from 
Se. to 18%4c. Elkton followed the same example, the 
id price advancing from 45c to 46%4c.; no stock, how- 
er, selling at the higher figure. El Paso declined 
‘ractionally ; 60c., tle bid price a week ago, changing 
. offered price to-day. Gold Dollar also weakened 


¢ 
yt. 


to about the same extent. Isabella maintained the de- 
cline started last week and was freely offered at 1114¢c. 
Moon Anchor advanced from 10c. bid last week to 
10%c. to-day. Portland closed weak, selling at $1.20 
with $1.19¥% bid. Work was stationary at 514c. Gold- 
en Cycle sagged from 67c. to 66c., but regained the 
former figure to-day. Among the prospects, Old Gold 
was in favor, selling from 6%@7c. all week. The 
miscellaneous list was inactive. 





Salt Lake City. ‘Sept. 19. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The sales for the week $107,824.25. Tintic 
stocks again took the lead and in fact, few others 
were considered. Star Consolidated registered the 
heaviest transfers, 58,950 shares going. Early in the 
week brokers bid 41c. for Tetro, but this was only 
for a day, when the price relaxed, ending slightly 
above last week’s close. Yankee Consolidated stiffened 
considerably, advancing from 58c. to 70c. Little 
Chief rose to 18c., but afterwards dropped one-half. 
New developments in the mines influenced the prices 
to advance in all cases. Possibility of litigation with 
a neighbor caused Little Chief to tumble. Grand 
Central directors decided to pass the September divi- 
dend and that stock received but little attention. 
Utah went up 16c. The directors met on September 
17 and decided to resume the payment of dividends 
and will pay 1c. per share regularly. A strike on the 
300-ft. level of the New York Bonanza, sent that 
stock higher. Daly-West ended somewhat stronger. 





San Francisco. Sept. 14. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Comstock shares at the end of the week were some- 
what steadier than usual, but the long list of assess 
ments will likely cause a re-action. 

Some quotations noted are Consolidated California 
& Virginia, $1.55@$1.571%4; Ophir, $1.80; Mexican, 
$1.05@$1.10 ; Caledonia, 96@91c.; Sierra Nevada, 68c. 

‘Lae sworn statements of the mining companies, as 
filed in their office this week in compliance with law 
showed cash on hand September 1, as follows, with al 
expenses paid, unless otherwise mentioned: Alta, $1u4 
with indebtedness of $1,573; Alpha Consolidatec 
$3,191; Andes, $6,584; Belcher, $4,578, with liabilities 
of $1,000; Best & Belcher, $2,687, with bills payable 
of $2,500 on account of mill purchase; Bullion, $268 
Caledonia, $168, with August expenses at mine un 
paid; Confidence, $1,985, with August mining ex- 
penses unpaid; Consolidated Imperial, $246; Crown 
Point, $34; Consolidated California & Virginia, $31,- 
809; Challenge Consolidated, $661; Consolidated Nev 
York, $2,461; Exchequer, $1,793; Gould & Curry 
$2,897, with bills receiveable of $2,500 on account of 
mill sale; Julia Consolidated, $238; Justice, $4,717, 
with August expenses at mine unpaid; Lady Washing. 
ton, $104, with liabilities of $500; Mexican, $45, with 
indebtedness of $2,000 ; Ophir, $784; Overman, $7,111 
with August expenses at mine unpaid; Savage, $4,003 : 
Segregated Belcher, $687; Silver Hill, $20,513; sierr: 
Nevada, $4,904; Syndicate, $2,688; Standard Con- 
solidated, $106,808 .valance does not include the final 
bullion returns for August, and mine expenses for thx 
month unpaid) ; Union Consolidated, $77; Utah Con- 
so..uated, $367, with indebtedness 0: $2,000. Chollar 
owed $2,044, and Potosi, $2,606. 

Assessments are being collected by Bullion, 5c.; 
Caledonia, 15c.; Crown Point, 10c.; Consolidated 
California & Virginia, 25c.; Challenge, 10c.; Julia 
Consolidated, 3c.; Ophir, 15c.; Savage, 10c.; Union, 
10c., and Utah Consolidated, 10c. 

On the San Francisco & Tonopah Exchange the 
usual favorites have been dealt in to a moderate ex 
tent. Belmont sold at $1.60; Montana at 95c.; North 
Star, 47@48c.; and Midway 43c. Esperanza showed 
the largest sales at 2@3c., being the cheapest stock on 
the list. . 

The Oil Exchange showed some business, especially 
in Oil City at 30c.; Superior, 6c.; Esperanza, $1.25: 
Monarch, 55c.; Kern, $5, and Monte Cristo, 80c. 





COAL TRADE REVIEW. 
NEw York, Sept. 23. 
, ANTHRACITE. 


In the anthracite trade conditions during the past 
week have shown little change, except at points west 
of Chicago, where a brief cold wave stimulated buying 
temporarily. The output of the mines continues 
large, but it is not likely that the September ship- 
ments will equal those for October. It cannot be 
learned that any company -has ordered its collieries 
on short time, but every company is taking advantage 
of the lull in demand to make needed repairs in 
breaker equipment before winter comes. It was not 
to be expected that the mines would continue getting 
out over 5,000.000 tons per month indefinitely, and 
the present falling off in buying causes little worry 
among those familiar with trade conditions. The 
supply of steam sizes is still in excess of market re- 


yuirements, and until the demand for these sizes im- 
proves, many washeries will remain closed. 

In the Northwest buying improved somewhat last 
week. The movement of coal from upper lake docks 
to date has probably been heavier than during any 
previous year in the history of the trade. Re- 
ceipts of coal at the head of the lakes have been 
liberal for the.past month, though the supply received 
so far is probably insufficient to last through the 
winter. The tying up by a strike of the fleet of the 
Pittsburg Steamship Company, may affect the situa- 
tion, but it is likely that enough outside tonnage will 
be available to bring supplies at the head of the lakes 
up to all requirements before navigation closes. In 
Chicago territory receipts by lake have been heavy, 
and the docks will probably be filled before winter 
buying starts in earnest, or before navigation closes. 
Prices generally are firm at regular quotations, what 
few concessions were made by independent concerns 
often on coal under demurrage, not affecting the 
market materially. _Along the lower lakes and in 
Canadian territory, while there is some complaint of 
a shortage of cars, buying has not improved much. 
The movement of coal up the lakes from Buffalo 
during September bids fair to break the record. 
Along the Atlantic seaboard the market is seasonably 
quiet. Those consumers who had enough storage 
room to take advantage of the monthly discounts, 
have now enough coal on hand to supply immediate 
needs. Not much improvement in buying can be ex- 
pected therefore until the weather gets cold enough to 
compel those consumers who buy in small lots to 
come into the market. The return of the householders 
from vacation has been less a factor this year. Some 
of the independent producers, who have been selling 
coal at below regular prices, are closing down col 
lieries or restricting shipments of coal all-rail to east- 
ern _ territory. At points beyond Cape Cod 
most dealers are now. pretty well supplied. 
even those having small yards who wanted coal 
a mouth ago. At New York and Philadelphia, 
the market continues quiet, and awaits colder 
weather. Prices for free-burning white-ash coal f. 
o. b. New York Harbor, are: Broken, $4.75; egg, 
stove and chestnut, $5. 


BITUMINOUS. 


In the Atlantic seaboard bituminous trade there 
has been little change in conditions during the past 
week, and the expected improvement in buying is 
coming very slowly. Although various industrial 
plants that have been tied by strikes are resuming 
work, yet the great majority of consumers show little 
anxiety to take coal. Car supply at the mines which 
was the ruling factor in the market at this time last 
year now cuts little figure, since shippers are able to 
get what cars they need to supply the slack de- 
mand. 

At points beyond Cape Cod, consumers apparently 
have about all the coal they want at present, and’ 
shipments to that territory are mostly on contract 
orders. The shoal-water ports are not ordering as ex- 
pected. Along Long Island Sound trade is, if any- 
thing, better than elsewhere, but the improvement in 
buying noted a week or two ago, does not continue 
steady. At New York Harbor points conditions are 
unchanged, and dealers can get all the coal they need 
without disturbing the tranquility of the market. In 
the all-rail trade buyers continue to take coal 
cautiously, and the cuts in prices previously noted 
continue. 

Transportation from the mines to tidewater con- 
tinues prompt, coal running through in less than a 
week. Car-supply at the mines is up to all demands. 
In the coastwise vessel market, while the storms of 
last. week temporarily disturbed transportation, fair 
weather since has had its effect, and the demand for 
vessels is not strong, while freights are steady. We 
quote current rates of freight from Philadelphia as 


follows: Boston, Salem and Portland, 80@S85c. ; 
Providence, New Bedford and Long Island 
Sound, 70c. 

Chicago. Sept. 21. 


(from Our Special Correspondent.) 


Wholesale and retail trade in anthracite have profit- 
ed somewhat during the last week by the brief cold 
wave that caused many householders to think of their 
coal bins and start fires in furnaces and heaters, al) 
over the western part of thé Mississippi Valley. Sales 
were probably heavier than in any previous week for 
two months. The return of warm weather will per- 
haps make the rest of the month as dull as September 
is normally, but dealers have hopes that once the bal! 
has been set rolling it will continue in motion for 
some time. Out-of-town business has been especially 
benefited by the weather, but in part this may be due 
to the activity of salesmen. There is no cessation in 
the accumulation of dock stocks here and at other lake 
ports ; so that even with bad transportation, such as is 
generally looked for as soon as cold weather sets in, 
the prospects for the winter are good from the view- 
point of local dealers and consumers. 
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Bituminous sales also have been somewhat better, 
from a variety of causes, chiefly the better adjustment 
of supply to demand. Lllinois and Indiana have picked 
up; sales of run-of-mine have been especially guod, at 
$2@$2.25 and for the product of the best mines up to 
50c. higher: lump brings $2.25@$2.50 and block $3@ 
$3.25. Hocking is apparently being well held up to the 
cireular prices of $3.90 for lump and $3.65 for run- 
of-mine, and sales are said to have been better, but 
there are rumors of cuts of 15 to 25c. on Hocking. 
Smokeless is selling slowly, and probably is subject 
to considerable discounts from the list prices of $4.20 
for lump and $3.90 for run-of-mine. Indeed, sales of 
run-of-mine aie reported on good authority to have 
been made at 40 to 50c. under the list price. Yough- 
iogheny is in demand and the supply is good at $3.60 
@$3.75. There has been a brisk demand for cannel 
coal. at $5.50@$6. 


Cleveland. Sept. 22. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The coal trade has been stronger. The starting 
of some of the factories has caused a better demand 
for steam coal, but it is evident that some producers 
are not doing the business they expected. There are 
fears that at the present rate of production in the soft 
coal fields there will be a surplus. The fall demand 
for domestic coal is beginning to look very good. 
Prices have stiffened, although with no advances. 

The supply of coke has been good. There has been 
a little better demand due to the starting of some 
foundries which have been idle. The market, how- 
ever, is by no means strong, because there are possi- 
bilities that some of the furnaces will be blown out at 
the end of this month, which will materially lessen 
the consumption. The prices have held about as they 
were, good foundry coke being held at about $38@ 
$3.50 at the oven for 72-hour. 

The movement of coal up the lake is likely to be 
affected by the situation in the ore trade and the sud- 
den lifting of 112 boats out of the lake trade. If the 
cessation of ore movement is general the coal and 
grain freights will not keep the tonnage employed 
and other boats will be forced to the docks. The re- 
sult will either be a decided increase in the rate of 
freight to the upper lake, or the sudden curtailment of 
the movement of the lake coal. The shippers are not 
over-pleased with the outlook. Fortunately for them 
the movement up the lakes to this date has been 
very heavy. 


Pittsburg. Sept. 23. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Coal.—There is but little change in the coal 
markets. The mines are not operating full owing to 
the continued scarcity of railroad cars, but a better 
tonnage was produced last week than the week be- 
fore. Prices are firmly maintained. The local de- 
mand is not heavy and most of the rail product is 
being pushed te the lake ports for shipment to the 
northwest. The control of the Monongahela River 
Consolidated Coal and Coke Company by the [itts- 
burg Coal Company will give the concern a firmer 
hold on the northwestern markets. By a deal 
now pending with the railroads the Pittsburg 
Coal Company will be assured of all the cars needed 
for its lake trade. The only formidable competitor 
in the Pittsburg district is the LTittsburg & Buffalo 
Company. and this concern has entered into an agree- 
ment with the Pittsburg Company, extending over sev- 
eral years, to handle all of its lake trade. 

Connellsville Coke-—Coke prices.are a trifle lower 
this week. Standard Connellsville coke is quoted at 
$2@$2.25 for furnace and $2.75@$3 for foundry. The 
Courier in its last report gives the production for the 
previous week at 251,225 tons. The shipments totaled 
10,810 cars, distributed as follows: To 
burg and river tipples, 4,224 cars; to points west of 
Pittsburg, 4,858 cars; to points east of Connellsville, 
1,728 cars. 


San Francisco. Sept. 17. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The local coal market is still quiet with no changes 
of importance in prices. The yard prices per ton to 
dealers are as follows for Pacific coast coals: Roslyn, 
$7; Wellington, $8; Seattle, $6.50; New Wellington, 
$8; Leaver Ilill, $5.50; Coos Bay, $5.50; Bryant, 
$6.50; White ash, $5.25; Richmond, $7.50, 

Cargo lots of eastern and foreign coals are quoted 
per ton as follows: Wallsend, $7.50; Brymbo, $7.50; 
Pennsylvania, hard, $14; Cumberland, $13; Cannel, 
$8.50; Welsh anthracite, $13; Castle Gate, $8.50; 
Clear Creek, $8.50; Rock Springs, $8.50; Colorado 
anthracite, $14; Sunnyside, $8.50. 

Foreign Coal Trade. Sept. 12. 

Messrs. Hull, Blyth & Co., of London and Uardiff, 
report that the Welsh coal market remains 
quiet and unchanged. Prices are, if anything, a 
snade weaker. Current quotations are: Best Wels] 


Pitts-. 


steam coal, $3.84@$3.90; seconds, $3.72; thirds, 
$3.60; dry coals, $3.36; best Monmouthshire semi- 
bituminous, $3.36; seconds, $3.21; best small steam 
coal, $2.04: seconds, $1.92: other sorts, $1.80. 

The above prices for Cardiff coal are all f. 
o. b. Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for Mon- 
mouthshire descriptions are f. o..b. Newport, exclusive 
of wharfage. but inclusive of export duty, and are for 
cash in 30 days, less 24 per cent discount. 

The freight market continues quiet and unchanged. 
Some rates are: Marseilles, $1.20; Genoa, $1.20; 
Naples, $1.20; Las Palmas, $1.44; St. Vincent, $1.06; 
Rio Janeiro, $2.40; Santos, $2.76; Buenos Ayres, 
$2.16. 





IRON TRADE REVIEW. 


New York, Sept. 23. 


The general impression among buyers seems to be 
that there is a possibility of lower prices, not only 
for pig iron, but for most finished products. There- 
fore though buying of late has shown a slight im- 
provement it has been largely of the hand-to-mouth 
order, consumers taking just enough to keep their 
plants supplied against current orders. As a time 
of advancing prices is a time of heavy buying, so a 
period of falling prices is accompanied by light buy- 
ing—buying is apt to be light even after prices are 
plainly down to bottom figures. The present period 
market declines will doubtless not differ from others 
in this respect. Consequently in spite of the con- 
tinued favorable outlook in mosf lines of industrial 
activity it may be some time before heavy buying 
starts. 

The movement of ore down the lakes is coming to 
an end early, owing to the strike of the masters and 
pilots of the Pittsburg Steamship Company, con- 
trolled by the United States Steel Corporation. 

Sales of pig iron show little improvement and 
there are reports of further cuts in foundry iron prices 
in the middle west. At Pittsburg bessemer pig has 
sold at $15.50, Valley furnace, the lowest price in two 
years. Prices of steel billets are still held at $27, and 
while there are reports of prices being shaded there 
is nothing to show that any serious break in prices is 
impending. The price of rails remains unchanged. 
Bar iron prices have fallen again. 


Chicago. Sept. 21. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Sales of pig iron are somewhat better than last 
week, but they are not large enough yet to warrant 
the prediction that any significant change has come 
over the market. There is material for hope in the 
fact that the general condition is not worse, consider- 
ing the pessimism among agents last week. The 
fluctuations of the market now, however, are exag- 
gerated by both sides ; ordinarily such changes as occur 
would not be considered at all significant. The most 
that can be said in strict truthfulness is that the 
market is dull—deadly dull—-and that any real bet- 
terment apparently will come from curtailment of 
production by the furnaces. 

The policy of small orders for delivery as soon as 
possible is adhered to by buyers. Southern brings 
$15.85@s316.25, Chicago, for No. 2, and Northern 
about $1 more than Sonthern for corresponding 
grades, as last week. Coke is somewhat firmer, there 
being no more on track than is needed, and is quoted 
at $5.80@$6 for first-class foundry. 


Cleveland. Sept. 22. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Iron Ore.—There will be a stop to the shipment of 
ore down the lakes because of difficulties between the 
managers of the Pittsburg Steamship Company and 
the officials of the American Association of Masters 
and Pilots. It is a fight for the recognition of the 
union and the settling of some old scores by the 
mates’ association. The 112 boats of the fleet are 
being sent to the dock and an effort to have the 
barges towed behind other ships may result in the te- 
fusal of the masters of those ships to haul the k-oats. 
The whole lake ore movement will end probably six 
weeks sooner than usual, resulting in the curtailment 
of the lake movement by 2,500,000 tons, bringing the 
season’s aggregate down to about 25,000,0U0 tons. 
The ore on the docks and at the furnaces will suf- 
fice for the winter and until another season has 
opened. Nothing is being done in ore sales, the. mar- 
ket being extremely quiet. The price holds nominally 
at $4.50 for bessemer old range and $4 for bessemer 
‘Mesabi. " 

Pig Iron.—The buying of foundry pig iron for im- 
mediate delivery is very light and the market is 
easy. The furnacemen have cut the price to compete 
with the independent Southern furnaces and No. 2 
is quoted $15 in the Valleys. The non-association 
Southern stacks are quoting $11.50 and ‘the associa- 
tion furnaces about $12, with some few selling at 
$11.75, Birmingham. The competition loses some of its 


force by reason of the light demand. Nothing is done in 
advance buying. The furnaces, however, are refusing to 
sell iron at prevailing prices for delivery after Janu- 
ary 1. The inquiry for basic mentioned last week 
seems to have come from brokers who have no orders 
but are trying to get hold of a great deal of materia) 
anticipating an advance in price. Bessemer is off 
the market. 


Finished Material——The steel trade seems to be im- 
proving. The plate trade is again beginning to lead. 
A few new orders have been received, one of them 
amounting to 1,500 tons, and specifications against old 
contracts have been heavier. The whole market is in 
better shape with prices strong. Structural is also 
in better demand, a few sales being made and speci- 
fications being better. The price holds at 1.60c., 
Pittsburg. ‘The jobbers are doing nothing. Bar iron 
is still weak, the effort to control the price being un- 
availing without taking the smaller mills into a pool. 
The price has sagged to a general quotation of 1.45c. 
at the mills, with some cutting to 1.40c. The steel 
situation is strong and 1.60c., Pittsburg, for bessemer 
is the bottom of the market. ‘The sheet situation re- 
mains weak. The smaller mills have been cutting 
prices and the larger mills are more inclined to look 
favorably upon offers at reduced prices. In the as- 
sociation, however, the price has held firm. The steel 
men look upon the refusal to cut the billet prices as 
ominous to the small producer of sheets who is com- 
pelled to depend upon the open market for his sup 
ply of billets and sheet bars. The prices ho!d nominally 
upon the basis of 3.05c. out of stock for No. 27 
black sheets and 4c. for No. 27 galvanized sheets. 
The billet market has been weak and nothing has 
been done by the association mills. Some of the out- 
siders have been selling a little material now and 
then. The market holds nominally at $27.50, Cleve- 
land. 

Old Material—The market has been weak with 
prices sagging and with little or nothing being done. 
On what sales are presumed the jobbers are cutting 
prices savagely. 


New York Sept. 23. 

Pig Iron.—The local market continues quiet, witb 
buying confined to immediate needs. We quote: No. 
1X foundry, $17; No. 2X, $16.25@$16.50, while No. 
2 plain can be had for 50c. less; gray forge, $15.25. 
For Southern iron, on dock, quotations are: No. 1 
foundry $16; No. 2, $15.25; No. 3, $14.75. 

Bar Iron and Stcel.—Prices for large lots on dock 
are: Refined bars, 1.65@1.70c. ; soft steel bars. 1.70@ 
1.80c. 

Plates.—There has been no change in local prices 
in spite of shaded quotations in the West. Sheared 
plates are quoted as follows: Tank, %4-in. and 
heavier, 1.78@1.85c.; flange, 1.90@2c.; marine, 2.05 
@2.10¢. 

Steel Rails.—The quotations remain $28 for stand- 
ard sections, f. o. b. mills; light rails, $33@$36, ac- 
cording to weight. Relaying rails are $28@$33 for 
heavy sections and $33@$38 for light sections. 

Structural Material—Demand shows signs of im- 
provement. Some large contracts are pending and will 
be closed before long. For large lots at tidewater, 
nominal quotations continue 1.75@2c. for beams, 
angles, channels and tees. 


Philadelphia. Sept. 23. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The pig iron situation has apparently taken a 
turn for the better, though most of the business traced 
up here this week is of a hand-to-mouth nature. 
Brokers complain of the hesitating and halting policy 
of buyers, and are surprised that buyers do not con- 
tract far ahead, but leading buyers say to-day that 
they are not quite satisfied that the right time for 
heavy buying has come. Some of them are even 
hoping for some relief from abroad. It is a ques- 
tion even when prices for pig iron strike rock-bottom 
whether there will be the old-time buying for far 
ahead. Consumers are noting the evidences of in- 
creasing production and think that consumptive re- 
quirements are not likely to grow as fast. Quota- 
tions may be fairly given at $17.50 for No. 1 X 
foundry ; $16.50 for No. 2 X; $15 for No. 2 plain; 
$15 for standard gray forge; $15 for basic; $21.50 
for low phosphorus. , 

Steel_—There is a feeling that steel billets will yet 
tumble to what buyers think proper prices, and some 
people believe that bessemer billets will reach 
$25. Some business has been done this week, but it 
is merely to keep a fair stock on hand. 

Bars.—Refined iron has been shaded within a few 
days. Just how much no one knows. It is sup- 
posed to be selling at 1.60c. Mill men have been 
offering common iron at a tenth under the lowest 
figures that were quoted during the summer. The 
only business done in steel bars has been in small lots 
at about 1.85@1.90c. 
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Sheets —The impression has gone abroad that there 
is to be a general shading in sheets. This accounts 
for the trifling volume of business. No one seems to 
know where the root of the rumor is. Prices are 
weak and business is restricted. 

Merchant Steel—The demand has been altogether 
insignificant. We learn that some big business is 
being done in western Pennsylvania. The only busi- 
ness here has been in small lots. Some stuff for 
springs, carriage and wagon work and for ordinary 
machine shop work has been sold. 

Pipes and Tubes——The week has been dull but 
agents for pipes and tubes have been exceptionally 
busy all summer. The mills are well filled up and no 
efforts are made to secure trade. 

Skelp Iren.—Only one order for skelp has been 
heard of this week. 

Plate-—A few small lots of boiler plate is all that 
can be heard of in the way of business. A few ad- 
ditional orders are now under consideration for tank 
purposes. The manufacturers are not concerned at 
the present dullness and say that they have reasons 
for the assurance that their capacity will be sold up 
to the end of the year out of the business in sight. 
Ship builders are not buying anything. 

Structural Matecrial.—If intimations are to be re- 
lied upon the structural mills will very soon have a 
rush of business. Few orders have been closed here, but 
it is known that some very heavy transactions have 
been closed with the mills direct. 

Steel Rails—The only rails that are selling are 
light sections including an additional lot of girders. 

Old Rails.—Old iron rails are $19 and old steel 
rails $16. 

Scrap.—The scrap market is flat and dull. 





Pittsburg. Sept. 22. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The reports of the pig iron market this week are 
rather conflicting, but there can be no dispute as to 
the fact that the lowest point for bessemer in two 
years has been reached. According to reports prob- 
ably 10,000 tons of bessemer were sold during the 
week. The Bessemer Furnace Association is still 
holding this grade at $17, Valley furnaces, but no 
sales are reported at that figure. A leading outside 
interest announces sales for the week aggregating 
5,000 tons at $16.50, Valley; while it is known that 
one lot of 500 tons for immediate shipment was sold 
at $15.50, and that several odd lots brought that 
price. Some interests take a discouraging view of 
the situation, while others are confident that the 
market will brighten soon. No one is buying iron 
except for immediate use and there is no contracting 
for iron for future delivery. One peculiar feature of 
the market is that low prices are only quoted for 
prompt shipment. Foundry No. 2 has taken a serious 
drop, sales having been made this week as low as 
$15.25, Pittsburg. A few car load lots brought from 
25 to 50c. more. The foundries, however, are pretty 
well supplied and despite the small tonnage being 
taken all seem to have plenty of business on the books 
and none are idle. There is no market at all for 
gray forge. While the United States Steel Corporation 
has not yet closed a contract for fourth quarter besse- 
mer, the report that negotiations are pending does 
not seem to be entirely without foundation. Buying 
may be deferred until next month. It is said that ar- 
rangements are being made to produce low phosphorus 
iron at a number of furnaces as it can be made at 
about the same cost as bessemer and commands a 
higher price. If this is done it will necessitate the 
buying of more outside bessemer iron. 

The billet pool at its meeting on Thursday decided 
to continue the price of $27 for bessemer billets, and 
as a result the number of inquiries has increased. 
There are reports that the pool price is being shaded 
bu! it appears the low rate can only be had at certain 
delivered points. While there has been no recent or- 
ders for steel rails, the outlook is very promising 
and no cut in the established price of $28 is prob- 
able. It is estimated that the railmakers have on 
their books orders for over 1,500,000 tons including 
orders for delivery the rest of the year, the tonnage 
that will go over into next year and the new business 
taken when the price was renewed for 1904. As this 
is ‘nore than one-half of the annual capacity of the 
mi‘is a lower price for further business is not con- 
sid-red likely. There is a slight improvement in 
finished steel products and prices are firm. In- 
quiries are better and some new orders have been 
Placed. The mills are not particularly crowded with 
business, but have enough to keep them going the 
rest of the year. The only weakness noticed is in 
iron bars, sales having been made this week as low 
as i1.50c., Pittsburg, and as Ildw as 1.45c. can be done 
at western mills. 

The Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers is having considerable trouble among 
the members and every effort is being made to pre- 


vent a dissolution. Several lodges have refused to 
pay any more’ dues into the organization, including 
Iron City Lodge No. 1, the oldest and most influential 
lodge in the association. Announcement is made that 
a special convention has been secretly called and will 
be held some time this week. A strike was ordered 
at the Continental works of the National Tube Com- 


pany in this city as that concern refused to sign the ° 


Amalgamated scale. The plant started non-union, 
several finishing mills now being in operation. The 
National Tube Company is a subsidiary concern of 
the United States Steel Corporation and this led to 
the report that the special convention would consider 
the advisability of ordering another general strike 
against the corporation. There are no grounds what- 
ever for the report. It is possible that the conven- 
tion may take up the matter of declaring all mills open 
to Amalgamated members and remove the limit of 
production on sheets. This would materially benefit 
the independent sheet mills, most of which employ 
union men when running. 

Pig Iron.—If all reports are true nearly 10,000 
tons of bessemer pig iron were sold during the week 
at prices ranging from $15.50 to $16.50, Valley fur- 
naces. Foundry No. 2 is quoted at $15.25@$15.75, 
Pittsburg, and several thousand tons were sold. 
There is no market for gray forge, but the last sale 
was made at $14.75, Pittsburg. 

Steel_—The number of inquiries for bessemer steel 
billets is increasing, evidently due to the re-affirming 
of the price of $27 by the billet pool. Some shading 
from this price is reported, but does not seem to have 
much effect on the market. Steel bars and plates re- 
main firm at 1.60c. 

Sheets —The sheet market seems to be a little 
more active but most of the independent mills are 
idle. The situation, however, is considered decidedly 
better than a week ago. No. 28 gauge black sheets 
are held at 2.75c. and galvanized at 3.85c. 

Ferro-manganese.—The price of domestic 80 per 
cent has dropped to $48 and the market is not as 
strong as a week ago. 


BY TELEGRAPH. 

A movement to curtail the output of pig iron by 
closing the valley furnaces on October 1 has made 
progress and it is now stated that details are prac- 
tically completed. 


Sept. 5. 


(Special Report of Barrington & Holt.) 


Iron and Manganiferous Ores.—Freights remain 
high, notwithstanding several cargoes have been ship- 
ped during the week. The general aspect of the iro 
market is, however, very dull, though there are some 
inquiries for forward delivery, Lut at prices which 
give little encouragement to sell. Exports were 8,150 
tons manganiferous ores, and 7,500 tons iron ore. 

Prices are firm at 6s. 9d.@7s. per ton, f. o. b. ship- 
ping port, for ordinary 50 per cent ore; 7s. 3d.@7s. 
9d. for special low phosporus; &s. 9d. for special iron 
ore; 9s. 3d. for 58 per cent specular ore. Magnetie 
ore, 60 per cent iron, is 11s. 6d. for lump and Qs. 64d. 
for smalls. Manganiferous ores range from 14s. 6d. 
for 20 per cent manganese and 20 iron to 9s. 9d. for 
12 manganese and 35 iron. 

Pyrites.—Iron pyrites 40 per cent iron and 43 per 
cent sulphur are quoted at 10s. 6d. per ton, f. o. b., 
Cartagena. Exports 470 tons to Genoa. 


Cartagena, Spain. 





CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 


(See also Prices-Current, page 492.) 


New York, Sept. 24. 

Consumers are falling in line and, for such articles 
as alkali, caustic soda and chlorate of potash, have 
placed large contracts for 1904 delivery. Eventually 
manufacturers of other chemicals will also be book- 
ing orders, and with few exceptions prices will be 
firmer than they have been. Raw materials are par- 
ticularly strong just now, owing to the peculiar statis- 
tical position in the primary markets and the scarcity 
of supplies in the consyming territory. This must 
reflect on the manufacturing industries. 

Enterprising Americans, who appreciate the aggra- 
vating position of consumers of sulphur in having to 
pay tribute to the extravagant policy of a foreign 
combination, are making plans for an independent 
supply of this important raw material. Already they 
have made the first payment on ‘the Popocatepetl vol- 
cano in Mexico, which contains an almost inex- 
haustible quantity of sulphur, and, it is understood, 
are completing arrangements for working the Alaskan 
deposits and shipping the mineral to this country. 
At the same time energetic operations are being 
carried on at the Louisiana sulphur mines. The 
United States is the largest consumer of sulphur in 
the world, using annually about 525,000 long tons, 
of which, say, 185,000 tons, or 35 per cent, are sup- 
plied by foreign brimstone mines, particularly in Si- 





cily, and the balance, of 340,000 tons, is recovered 
from sulphide ores, especially from imported and 
domestic iron and copper pyrites. 

While brimstone deposits are attracting so much 
attention and the California nitrate beds are being 
prospected, the Chilean Government is energetically 
advertising for bids for new nitrate land, which it will 
offer for sale at auction at Santiago on November 20. 
There are 18 plots of mineral-bearing land in Tara- 
paca, having an estimated minimum value of $4,295,- 
058.55 (gold), and 3 plots, valued at $2,433.924.40; 
making a total of 21 plots with a net value of $6,728,- 
982.95, which are mostly well situated near water 
transportation and-contain a variable quantity of good 
grade nitrate of soda. Doubtless some of this land 
will be acquired by the older oficinas, whose mines 
are nearly worked out. On the other hand, whoever 
purchases the various plots offered for sale will have 
to be considered by the nitrate producers’ combina- 
tion when it readjiusts the quotas of its members. 
This may cause some inconvenience, although the 
reduction in the respective quotas will be lessened by 
the increased consumption of nitrate of soda througb- 
out the world. 

The powder combination is slowly crystallizing, and 
the latest news is that negotiations are pending for 
the control of the International Smokeless Powder 
and Chemical Company, which was formed in 1898 
ostensibly to manufacture smokeless powder under 
contract to the United States Government. The net 
earnings of the company last year were $177,412, 
and the dividends paid $118,066, leaving undivided 
profits of $59,345. The total capitalization is $10,- 
000,000, and a Philadelphia firm owns about 51 per 
cent of the stock. 

The cement industry is expanding, not only in the 
United States, but also in Canada, where at least 11 
new companies are erecting modern Portland cement 
plants having a daily capacity of 500 to 10.000 bbls. 
Americans are interested in some of the new Canadian 
works, and it is believed that the output in the 
Dominion this year will largely exceed the 550,000 
bbls. reported in 1902. 


Cyanide-——The shipments of the British article to 
the United States and Mexico seem to be increasing. 
Recently 15 tons of potassium cyanide were exported 
from Liverpool to Galveston, Tex.; the average in- 
voice f. o. b. price was equivalent to about 17.7c. per 
Ib. Simultaneously there was a shipment of 10 cases 
sodium cyanide from London to New Orleans at an 
average f. o. b. price of 18.7c. per lb.- The New 
York market remains practically unchanged on the 
basis of 20c. per Ib. 


Bleaching Powder.—Now it is reported manufac- 
turers will not fix contract prices until next month— 
that is, for public information; but this does not pre- 
vent them from making confidential terms with large 
consumers. Momentarily Continental bleaching pow- 
der is selling ex-dock at 85c.@$1.00 per 100 Ibs., while 
Liverpool brands bring $1.10@$1.1214. Domestic is 
quoted at 87%4c.@$1.00, f. o. b. works. The reason 
why Continental bleach is selling on spot at less 
than the domestic is that importers are unwilling to 
carry stocks and pay storage fees. 


Copper Sulphate-—Jobbers are underselling mak- 
ers. The former quote $4.75 per 100 Ibs., and the lat- 
ter $4.85@$4.871%4 f. o. b. works. It is interesting to 
note that Mexico has been an active buyer. Recently 
a cargo of 85 tons, valued at £1,653 (say $4.22 per 
100 lbs.) f. o. b. Liverpool was shipped to Tampico, 
Mex. There has also been a shipment of 15,000 Ibs. 
from San Francisco to Curacao. Exports from Great 
Britain to all countries in August amounted to 1,297 
tons, making a total of 49,281 tons since January, as 
against 39,333 tons in the same 8 months last year. 


Chlorate of Potash.—Contracts for 1904 are being 
placed at a discount from regular prices, and some 
have been taken on the basis of 614@6%c. per Ib., 
while the spot market is quoted at T@7T¥4c. 

Acids.—Oxalic acid has strengthened. Most other 
commercial acids are quiet and unchanged in price. 

We quote, as below, per 100 lbs., unless otherwise 
specified, for large lots in carboys or bulk (in tank 
cars), delivered in New York and vicinity : 





Muriatic, 18° Oxalic, Com’l........ $5.25@$5.50 
Muriatic, 20°... Sulphuric, 50°, 

Muriatic, 22°... SO eee 13.50@,14 50 
Nitric, 36°... f£ulphuric, €0°....... 1,05 
Nitric, 38° . eres 18.00 7 20.00 
Wake eee. 5.00 Sulphuric, 66°....... 1.20 
po a, RT Wee, WE. ss 21.00 23.00 


Brimstone.—There is so little brimstone on spot 
that practically nothing is being done in it. For next 
month’s arrivals, however, importers ask $23@$23.25 
per ton, while for future shipments $ 2.25@22.50 is 
quoted for best unmixed seconds. - Best thirds are 
about $1.25 less than seconds. 

Imports of brimstone-into Great. Britain in August 
were 863 tons, making a total of 13.903 tons since 
January, which compares with 16,565 tons in the 
corresponding 8 months last year; showing a de 
crease of 2,662 tons. 
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Pyrites.—Trade is seasonably good, and prices are 
generally firm. 

The imports of pyrites into Great Britain in 
August and the 8 months ending August 31 were as 
follows, comparison being made with the correspond- 
ing 8 months in 1902; the figures are in long tons: 

——Eight months.—— 

1903. 1902. 

521.139 418,164 
28,808 244,935 196,537 

The increase this year is equivalent to 24.6 per 
cent, or 102,975 tons. We quote: Domestic pyrites, 
$5 per ton for lump ore, f. o. b. Atlantic coast mines, 
and 10c. per unit for fines; sulphur content varies 
from 42@44 per cent. Spanish pyrites, carrying from 
46@52 per cent sulphur, are quoted at 11@12c. per 
unit for lump and 10@10'c. for fines delivered at At- 
lantic ports. 

Nitrate of Soda.—The continued scarcity of spot 
supplies and the expected limitation of futures, 
coupled with an increasing consumption, has caused 
more strength in this market. Spot prices at 
New York are quoted on the basis of $2.25 per 100 
ibs., nearby arrivals $2.10@$2.15, and shipments at 
$2.05. The scheduled arrivals for October number 
seven, with an aggregaté cargo of 31,600 tons. 


August, 
1903. 
Pyrites 
Sulphur content 


The statistical position of nitrate of soda in Europe 
in the eight months ending August 31 is reported as 
follows, in long tons, comparison being made with the 
corresponding period last year: 

1902. 
630,944 
771,670 


1903. 
609.424 D. 
739,250 D. 
939.740 I. 82,120 


Hurope. 
Exports from So. America to.. 
Imports 
SND wun e's > 50> ssSn0000060" ee 
Loading, Sept. 1, for 104,221 82.373 D. 21,848 
Visible supply, Sept. 364,500 319,310 D. 45,190 

Notable changes this year were an increase of 
9.6 per cent in deliveries, and a decrease of 12.4 per 
cent in the visible supply on September 1. It is also 
interesting to mention that the deliveries in August 
(42,000 tons) show a heavy falling off as compared 
with previous months this year, while the visible 
supply on September 1 was much larger than the 
four preceding months, 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda Market.—Messrs. Jackson 
Brothers, of Valparaiso, write us under date of July 
11.as follows: On July 7 the Association Salitrera 
decided to increase the exports for the nitrate year 
ending March 31, 1904, to 32,500,000, which is con- 
sidered excessive, as the actual exports are calculated 
not to exceed 32,000,000. Most producers have not 
been willing to operate except at higher prices than 
those guoted in our last report, and in the past few 
days a fair demand has set in. Several parcels of 95 
per cent have changed hands for July at 6s. 6d.@6s. 
634,d.; August, 6s. Td.; September, Gs. 744d.; Decem- 
ber, Gs. 614d.; January-March, 6s. 54%4d.; and 96 per 
cent has sold at 6s. 8%4d.@6s. 914d. for August; 
6s. 10d., October; Gs. 844d., December, all alongside 
terms. The exports for the first six months this year 
amount to 12,113,000 qtls., against 13,056,000 gqtls. 
during same period in 1902. We quote 95 per cent, 
July, 6s. 644d.; August-November, 6s. Td.; December, 
6s. 6144d.; January-March, 6s. 5d.@6s. 544d., all ordi- 
nary terms sellers; and 96 per cent, Gs. 9d.@6s. 9144., 
any delivery, nominal. The price of 6s. 644d. with an 
all-round freight of 18s. 9d. stands in 8s. 634d. per 
ewt., net cost and freight without purchasing com- 
mission. Reported sales for the fortnight were 546,- 
000 qtls., and re-sales 44,000 qtls. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Orders are so small that 
the trade looks very quiet. Good gas liquor can be 
had on spot at $3.0714,@$3.10 per 100 Ibs., while ship- 
ments are quoted at $3.0214@$3.05. 

Phosphates—The market shows sign of awakening 
from its late lethargic condition, and inquiries from 
superphosphate manufacturers are more frequent. In 
only a comparatively few instances are prices shaded 
to please consumers, as most miners believe a higher 
market will rule in the future. 

In mining centers the weather is such as to per- 
mit active working, but stocks are not accumulating 
fast, as shipments of late have been very heavy. In 
Tennessee new discoveries of good rock are reported 
on Moseley’s farm, near Wartrace, and on Nix’s farm, 
in the fourth district, near Kelso. 


Changes. 
21,520 
32,420 


~ ‘United Kingiom 
or European ports, 
Uatt. Long ton. 


. $10.5311.70 
7.2704 865 
1).4)@11 20 


Phosphates. Per ton 


*Fla. hard rock (77@80%).. 
*Fla. land p2b. (38 073s).. 
+renn. (73 48-2) ecoort... 
*#Tenn. 75% do nesiic 
*Tenn. 75% dom stic 
+Tenn. 73 074% lo nestic.. 
*Tena 7037 .% domestic... 
+So. Car. laad rock.. 

tso. Car. riv. rx. (33 yous). 
Alzerian (3 17%. 

Alverian (5+@5 ia 

Gafsa (Tu-is).,.. 


. 4 16 '. 
Christmas Isl.15) 80% 





*Fernandina, Tanpa. Branswick, Savannah er Po: t Inglis. 
+Mt. Pleasant. +On vess als, Ashle) ey Riv er. 
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Liverpool. Sept. 9 
(Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner € Co.) 

Trade in heavy chemicals is rather quiet at present, 
the export demand being only moderate. 

Shipments for August have been lighter than for 
some months past, although, when compared with the 
corresponding month of last year, sodas show an in- 
crease, while bleaching materials for America are less. 
Following are particulars of the exports for the mouth 
as taken from the Board of Trade returns just issued: 
Bleaching materials to United States, 52,486 cwt.; 
other countries, 26,029; total, 78,515 ewt. Soda ash, 
100,163 ewt.; caustic soda, 100,937 cwt.; bicarbon- 
ate soda, 33,232 ewt.; soda crystals, 20,967 cwt.; 
saltcake, 68,189 cwt.; other sorts, 24,885 cwt.; total, 
348,373 ewt. 


Soda Ash is well controlled by makers at the usual 
range as to destination. For tierces the nearest values 
are about as: follows: Leblanc ash, 48 per cent, 
£5@E£5 10s.; 58 per cent £5 10s.@£6 per ton net cash. 
Ammonia ash, 48 per cent, £4 5s.@£4 10s; 58 per cent, 
£4 10s.@£4 15s. per ton net cash. Bags, 5s. per ton 
under price for tierces. 

Soda Urystals are in steady request at generally £3 
7s. Gd. per ton, less 5 per cent for barrels, or 7s. less 
for bags, with special terms for a few favored markets. 

Caustic Soda is rather quiet, but supplies are only 
moderate and prices are firm as follows: 60 per cent, 
£8 15s.; 70 per cent, £9 15s.; 74 per cent, £10 5s.; 76 
per cent, £10 10s. per ton net cash. Special quota- 
tions for export to the Continent and a few other ex- 
port quarters. 

Bleaching Powder is withoutimprovement asregards 
spot demand, and for hardwood £3 10s.@£4 per ton is 
about the nominal range, as to market. 

Chlorate of Potash is dull at 2%d@2%d. per Ib. 
net cash, for English make. 

Bicarb. Soda is in fair demand at £6 15s. per ton, 
less 2%4 per cent for the finest quality in 1 cwt. kegs, 
with usual allowance for larger packages, also special 
terms for a few favored markets. 

Sulphate of Ammonia is quoted at £12 8s. 94.@£12 
12s. 6d. per ton, less 21% per cent for good gray, 24@25 
per cent in double bags f. o. b. here, but there is not 
much business passing. 

Nitrate of Soda is in strong hands, and on spot and 
is still held for £10@£10 10s. per ton, for double bags 
f. o. b. here, the higher figure for best refined, which 
is scarce. 





METAL MARKET. 


New York, Sept. 23. 
Gold and Silver Exports and Imports, 


At all United States Ports in August and Year. 





Year. 
1902. | 


$2.305,714 $84,776 $30,465,290 | $40,538,775 
sa 5,143,597 7,898,807 1%,925,362| 21,416,068 


| I. $2,837 883 /I. $7.724,031 |E.$10,540, me 14,122,707 


4,743,888 | 2,019,655 30,944,733) 22,540,420 
Imports 1,807 7219) 2:35; ,076 | 16,304.439| 14,864,587 


Excess | E. $2,937,669 Ir. $299,021 E.$14,640,299! $7,675,833 


August. 
| 1902. 





1903. 1903. 











Excess 
Silver: 











These exports and imports cover the totals from all United 
States ports. The figures are furnished by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 








Gold and Silver Exports and Imports, New York. 
For the week — September 23, and for the years from January 1 


Gold. 


| Silver. | Total 

: iaorties —$—$—<$_— Excess, 
j Exports or 

Exports. Imports. 


Week.. $4,000 $99,481) $433,8°3 
1903.... | 31,416 998) 6,324,73 !| 21.668,787 
1902... /24,59,118) 1, R1R,392 | 18, 731, 43 
1901... 25,808,029 2°621: "293 25,555,028 


Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | 











The above statem7nt has b2en revised with fizures furnished 
by tne Bur2aua of statistics. Treisury Dapartnent, New York, 
and includes Mexican and foreign sliver in coin or bullion. 








General business is assuming a better aspect, and 
preparations are being made for an active fall trade. 
The speculative markets are quiet and depressed, ow- 
ing to liquidation in the more important industrial 
securities. 

The statement of the New York banks, including 
the 56 banks represented in the Clearing House, for 
the week ending September 19, gives the following 
totals, comparisons being made with the corresponding 
weeks of 1902 and 1901: 





1901. 
- $865,949, 200 
930,361,900 
31,098,300 


1902. 
$987,534,400 
888,871,000 
34,761,300 
150,007,200 
70,568,500 


$220,575,700 
222,217,750 


*$1,642,050 


1903. 
$922,055,800 
909.482,300 
45,366,900 
169,391.900 
71,152,300 


$240,544, 200 
227,370,575 


$13,173,625 


Loans and discounts... 
Deposits 

Circulation 

Specie 

Legal tenders 





Total reserve 


Legal requirements 232,590,475 


$13,654,225 





Balance susrplus 
* Deficit. 
Changes for the week, this year, were an increase of 

$568,100 in circulation, and decreases of $4,527,000 

in loans and discounts, $8,713,300 in deposits, $2,676;- 

300 in specie, $1,700,000 in legal tenders, and $2,198,- 

%75 in surplus reserve. 


The following table shows the specie holdings of the 
leading banks of the world at the latest dates covered 
by their reports. The amounts are reduced to dollars 
and comparisons made with the holdings at the cor- 
responding date last year: 

1 


1902 
Gold. 
N. ¥. Assoc. .$150,007,200 
England ..... 188,116,960 
France 520,415.845 $223.177,005 
Germany .... 175,510.000 64,915,000 
Spain 71,255.000 97,185,090 
Neth’lands.... 23.709,000 32,727,500 
Belgium ..... 15,703,335 7.851.665 
Italy 10,324,000 
Rusia 41,840,000 416,875,000 41,375,000 
Austria 62.005,000 227,375,000 63,810,000 


The returns of the Associated Banks of New York 
are of date September 19 and the others September 
17, as reported by the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle cable. The New York banks do not report 
silver separately, but specie carried is chiefly gold. 
The Bank of England reports gold only. 





171,570.365 

503.328,170 $223.289,175 

176,680,000 62,080,000 
73,225.000 100,240,000 
19,755,500 32,026.500 
14,430,000 7,215,000 
96,720,000 11,468,000 


Silver has shown sudden strength in the London 
market. This is supposed to be on account of pur- 
chases for the Indian treasury, the reserves having 
fallen lower than normal. 


The United States Assay Office in New York re- 
ports receipts of 100,000 oz. silver for the week. 


Shipments of silver from London to the East for 
the year up to September 10 are reported by Messrs. 
Pixley & Abell’s circular as follows: 

1902. 1903. 
India £4,448,810 £4,094,475 
China 149,550 294,186 I. 
Straits 254,120 721,879 I. 


Changes. 
D. £354,335 
144,636 
467,759 





£4,852,480 £5,110,540 I. £258,060 

Receipts for the week were £147,000 in bar silver 

from New York, £4,000 from the West Indies, and 

£8,000 from Australia; total, £159,000. Shipments 

were £99,750 in bar silver to Bombay, and £5,000 to 
Madras ; total, £104,750. 


The foreign trade of Great Britain in the eight 
months ending August 31 is valued by the Board of 
Trade returns as below: 


1903. 
£ 348,819,362 
241,631,352 


347,172,166 
230,256,581 


Imports 
Exports 





Excess imports £116,915,585 £ 107,188,010 

This shows an increase of £1,647,196 in imports 
and £11,374,771 in exports, and a resulting decrease 
of. £9,727,575 in the excess of imports. 


Prices of Foreign Coins. 


Mexican dollars 
Peruvian soles nd nae neue 
Victoria sovereigns. oe 





OTHER METALS. 
Daily Prices of Metals in New York. 





-—Silver— —Copper— 


s : 2 
ae * N.¥.,} 92 
s* ‘ Cts. ~ 
38 .|pertb. | 23 


12% 


-——Spelter—— 





Exchange. 
ndon, 


N.Y. 


Cts 
“fk 


Sterling 


| September 
Pence. 


134% 
@13% 








se 25 


— 
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4.857% 5736 2646 


- 


8 SR 8 


5.675 


3%| 138% 
4.8614 5714 267, 138 @13% 


4.8686 5736 28% (@ 1384 @is|.... 


| 13%| 18 
4963459 27% |G 13% @13% 


| 13%! 13 
Be 1 2, (G1334 0.13% 


13%! 43 a 
| 713% @13% 556 2634 


London quotations are per long ton (2,240 Ibs.) standard copper. 
which is now the equivalent of the furmer g.m. b’s. The New 
York quotations for elec’ rolytic copper are for cakes, inguts or 
wirebars: the price of electrolytic cathodes fs usually 0.25c. lower 
thn these figures. 
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Copper—The market throughout the week has 
been dull and uninteresting and the few orders which 
presented themselves were eagerly competed for. It is 


reported, however, that consumers are rather poorly. 


supplied and a more active market is looked for in 
the near future. The closing quotations are 134@ 
12°4e. for lake; 18@13%4c. for electrolytic in cakes, 
wirebars or ingots; 12%, @13c. for cathodes; 12%@ 
12°.¢, for casting. 

"he market for standard copper in London, which 
last week closed at £56 10s., opened on Monday at 
£50 5s., but on Wednesday declined very sharply, 
and the closing quotations are cabled as £55 5s.@ 
£55 7s. 6d. for spot, and the same price for three 
months’ prompt, so that the backwardation has en- 
tirely disappeared. Refined and manufactured sorts 
we quote: English tough, £61@£61 10s. ; best selected, 
£61 10s.@£62; strong sheets, £69@£70; India sheets, 
£66@£67 ; yellow metal, 64@64d. 

rxports and imports of copper at New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, in the week of September 22 
and for the year to date, were in long tons: 





Week. Year. 
Austria 10 4,012 
Belgium 20 1,057 
France 446 14,916 
eC. 5 Cocctcsuseksschcedtaenoressekbendes 1,710 19.967 
ARE cin uuiglic ie he sey o8 CW's Wired ae BRENT 800 28,278 
Gly icq kta euaebbs OkN ed ase Oua nS saa salons - AO 2.001 
Stet Tb onklinesd need « +.cons de0ebes . 356 12,322 
ar CI de kidk's bc carne tei sess <ceneves 2st 4.544 
Dot CR oie dans 899% 4 a6 Fs sean akeres 3.673 86,897 
Mette: 56 c:c bd adap owe b5d0 00. 60a St ec yemneen ens ae sald 256 
Imports— 
CeiCe as Feehan coats CaaS ees 337 19,166 
Ea POE ee POTS POT Tee Poe, eae cau 984 
ID 5.0.05 5o seen as sd Senses cabo ebiwtaesecass® 3,043 32,505 


The movement shows some improvement this week. 
The ore imported came from Tilt Cove. 

Imports and exports of copper in all forms in Great 
Britain, for the eight months ending August 31, are 
reported as below, in long tons; the totals giving 
approximate contents in fine copper: 











Imports. 1902. 1903. Changes. 
eee pe eee rey 64,008 58,366 D. 5,642 
Matte and precipitate........... 48,577 49,208 z 631 
Seen: GE Shs nhasmes hoc adaues 68,896 41,125 D. 27.773 

Total fine copper.............. 99,585 71,563 D. 28,022 
CE ST eee por eek ete 49,763 39,487 D. 10,276 

a 55 sonkik kd cow evorees 49,822 32,076 D. 17,746 

Of the imports this year, 336 tons ore, 3,339 


tons matte and 138,894 tons fine copper were from 
the United States, against 634 tons ore, 11,474 tons 
matte and 34,975 tons fine copper in the correspond- 
ing period in 1902. 

Tin has been fairly active throughout the week. 
Efforts are still being made to maintain values for 
September, which have been partly successful, owing 
to the fact that arrivals during this month have 
been rather small. Futures are neglected. We quote 
spot and September 2654@26%c.; October, 26@ 
2614ce.; November, 25%, @26c. 

The foreign market, which last week closed at £120 
12s. 6d., opened £1 lower on Monday, in spite of the 
fact that silver showed a substantial advance. This 
was followed by a further decline of £1 10s. on Tues- 
day, and the closing quotations on Wednesday are 
cabled as £118 7s. 6d.@£118 10s. for spot and £118 
17s. 6d.@£119 for three months. 

It will be noticed that in place of the backwarda- 
tion for three months tin, which existed for a long 
time past, the latter description is now ruling at a 
premium of about 10s. 

Imports of tin into Great Britain with re-exports of 
foreign metal for the eight months ending August 
31 are reported as below, in long tons, of 2,240 Ibs. : 

















1902. 1903. Changes. 

Straite sc ::cetegehocao tee se 11%. B. Bit 
Mustralies co cy sweseveenss 2.026 2.959 I. 933 
Other countries 2,181 2,035 D. 146 
Total SANE. vo oc 00s osaenks< 21,729 22.165 J. 426 
WC-CXPOEE: sadksswansieeeesseeeess 15,438 14,240 D. 198 
Net Siigetline vsccsss cevibavetsxs 6,291 7,925 I. 1,634 
le-exports were principally to America. The metal 


received from other countries is chiefly Bolivian tin. 


/ cad.—A fair business has been done at the higher 
prics established last week, and the market closes 
firm at 4.30@4.32%4c., St. Louis, and 4.35@4.40c., 
New York. 

Tne foreign market continues easy, Spanish lead 
beinz quoted £11 2s. Gd. and English, £11 5s. 


Imports and exports of lead in Great Britain for 
the eight months ending August 31 were as below, in 

















tons of 2,240 Ibs.: 
2 1902. 1903. Changes. 
Riaited GUGM 5s opexcacgnacens 38.900 25.727 Dz. 13,173 
MPGIN ..05 cn bineusaebsche ocadeses 64.983 70,004 I. 5.021 
Destralie 527 acy sence eehew 88.184 41,139 I. 2,955 
Other countries ........ccsceces 11,387 15,346 I. 3,959 
Total Gig os cen coke cals 153.454 152,216 D. 1,238 
Reporte. ccesbascdtodaiivsetbhes 22,635 . 22,134 D sl 
Balanee. 633 cxssseedews watwaiie 130,819 130,082 D. 737 
The lead credited to the United States is chiefly 


Mexican metal, refined here in bond. 





Spanish Lead Market.—Messrs. Barrington & Holt 
write us from Cartagena under date of September 5 
that the price of silver during the week has been 14.50 
reales per oz. The exchange has gone up 5 centimos 
to 34.65 pesetas to £. The local quotation for pig 
lead on wharf has been 62.75 reales per qtl., which 
on above exchanges is equivalent to £10 2s. 9d. per ton 
of 2,240 lb., f. o. b., Cartagena. Exports of pig leac 
were 269,500 kgs. to Marseilles, and 511,190 kgs. to 
Newcastle; a total of 780,690 kgs. Other exports were 
1,325 kgs. silver ingots to Marseilles. 


Spelter has ruled dull throughout the week, without 
any special feature, both consumers and producers 
maintaining a waiting attitude. The ruling quota- 
tions for shipment from the West are 5.50c., St. Louis, 
and 5.G744¢c., New York. : 

The foreign market is firm, good ordinaries being 
quoted at £21 5s. and specials £21 10s. 


Imports of spelter into Great Britain for the 
eight months ending August 31 were 55,096 long tons, 
as against 62,794 tons last year. Imports of zinc 
manufactures were 14,911 tons, as compared with 
14,250 tons in 1902. Exports of spelter were 5,108 
tons, as against 5,605 tons last year. 


Spanish Zine Ore Market.—Messrs. Barrington & 
Holt write us from Cartagena,under date of September 
5, that little is doing in blende. Spelter beirg more 
lively, miners continue stocking hoping for better prices 
in the near future. 


Antimony is dull and depressed. We quote: Cook- 
son’s, T@7%4c.; Hallett’s, 64@6%c.; U. S. Star, 
6@6%4c.; Italian and French, 6@6%c.; Japanese, 
5% @d Ke. - 

Nickel—tThe price is quoted by leading producers 
at 40@47c. per lb. for large quantities down to ton 
lots, according to size and terms of order. The price 
for smaller lots, according to quantity, runs as high 
as 60c. per Ib. 

Platinum.—Consumption continues good, and prices 
are firm. Ingot platinum in large lots brings $19 per 
oz. in New York. 

Quicksilver—The New York price is unchanged at 
$47.50 per flask for large lots, with a slightly higher 
figure quoted for small orders. The San Francisco 
quotations are $45@$4G6 per flask for domestic orders 
and $42@$43 for export. The London price is £8 
7s. 6d. per flask, with the same quotation asked by 
second hands. 

Imports of quicksilver into Great Britain in the 
eight months ending August 31 were 2,533,551 Ibs., 
as against 2,411,941 Ibs. last year. Re-exports were 
1,040,915 lbs., as compared with 1,128,227 Ibs. in 1902. 

Minor AMctals and Alloys.—Wholesale prices, f. o. b. 
works, are as follows: 



















Aluminum Per lb 
Ferru-”ungsten (37%)...... 35e. 
No. 2. 9 % ingots. . Megnesium, pure 'N. Y 
Rolled Streets... Megnesium........... 
Alum-bi onze. Mungin’e Cop. (20% Mn). 
Nickel-alum. Mangin’e Cop. 31% Mn) 
Bismuth. ...cccooe Moly bdenum (Best). 





Chromium,.pure (N. Y 
Copper, red oxide..... 
Fer: 0-Molybde’m (0% 
Fe ro-Titanium (10). 


Phosphorus, foreign.. 
Phosphorus, American. 
Sodinm met-l....... e 
Tungsten (Rest)........... i 





Fer Ib. 
Fo. 1. #4 ingots........ = 37. 
316? 
| 
I 


Variations in price depend on size of order. 





Missouri Zinc Ore Markets. Sept. 19. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The highest price for zine ore is still $40, notwith- 
standirg that the assay basis has been lowered and is 
$34@$36 per ton of 60 per cent zinc. Lead has made 
another advance of 50c., selling all week at $56 per 
ton, a total gain in four weeks of $3.50. The 
heavier purchases of zinc the past week indicates that 
the price was lowered in order to secure as much as 
possible of the small reserve stock at as close a figure 
as possible before the advent of bad weather. Fol- 
lowing are the shipments of zine and lead concentrate: 
from the various camps of the Joplin district for the 
week ending to-day, and the year’s totals to date: 








Zine, Ibs. Lead, Ibs. Value, 

I sis da boc heiascaceait ica 2,796,930 324,380 $59,425 
Webb City-Carterville..... 2,349,800 438,350 52,215 
Galena-Empire ............ 1,136,300 105,460 24,605 
Duenweg 786.570 105,600 17,115 
Alba-Neck .... ea 13,495 
Prosperity 255,990 203,690 10,310 
Carthage 291,600 57.070 6,260 
MN rn. wood Soran ns cele oe 438,000 * 18,000 6,250 
fT ES POL RGA SARE Se ee: 4 5.040 
IL Ss a in sae hye 282,990 4,630 4,965 
Carl Junction.............. | Jar eee. e 3,775 
Cave Springs... ...ccceroce 140,830 17,840 8,105 
co es Pr ee ree 140.930 12,020 2,660 
NOD Sark. o ns ds see cake ore eee. Seecee 2.555 
NE aid ca cea sa cadcvdete 65,910 4,130 1,295 
NG. atb.csuseeodeduseems Seer eer 769 
D.. Mes os vedkccatnces eee > swewcas 670 
ee OEE SEER re DE Sewage 600 
De Bo vcccevisteetetes 10,202,210 1,290,170 $215,100 
TW. OMB iin ct vcccceces 360,786.390 41,890,680 $7,339,040 


Zine value, the week, $179,060; 38 weeks, $6,209,175; lead 
value, the week, $36,040; 38 weeks, $1,130,465. 


Average Prices of Silver, per ounce Troy. 



























1903 1902. 1901. 

Month. London} N. Y., |London.| N. Y., |London,|N. Y., 
Pen:e.! Cents. | Pence. | Cents. | Pence. | Cents. 

PELE) xh Rete 2) she Soh Eeeera Prob aet) SELES ttle 
January.. 21.98 45.57 25.62 55.56 28, 82 
February 47.89 25.41 55.09 28.13 61.06 ° 
Moreh 48,72 25,00 14,23 27.04 60.23 
April q 21.34 52.72 27.30 9.29 
May. aal 23.71 51.31 27.43 5.64 
June 24.17 52.36 42 59.57 

July... 24.38 52.88 26.96 58. 

August. 24.23 52.52 26.84 58.37 
Septemte 23.88 61,52 58.26 
COREE... <0 23.40 5ST 26.62 57.59 
November.... 22.70 43.07 6.12 5.64 
December.... oe 22.21 8.03 25.46 55.10 
Year. ....../ 4. te, Noe . | 2409 | 5216 | a7 | 58.95 











The New York prices are per fine ounce; the London quot 
is per standard ounce, .925 fine. ntinn 











Average Prices of Copper. 
































New York. London. 
Month. Flectrolytic. | Lake, Standard. 
1903. | 1902, |_ 1908. 1902. | 1908. 1902. 
January...... 12.159 | 11.053 | 12.361 
February..... 12.778 | 12.173 12.901 
GE Biss cece 14.416 11.882 14.572 
te ee 14.454 | 11.615 14.642 
| Re 14.485 | 11.856 14.618 
Sie nacase 13.542 12.110 14.212 
Ce | 13 094 11.771 13.311 
August ...... | 12.952 14.404 18.159 
September....| ...... SEAGER. ET daccuas 
CHORE ce ccaul detsee ji Pere 
November....| ...... 11.288 
DOOR ccc) cccces ee eee 
pS eee ie 11.625 








New York prices are in cents, per pound; London prices in 
pounds ster ing, per long ton of 2,240 Ibs., standard vopper. The 
pr ces for elestrolytic copper are for cakes, ingots or wire bars: 
prices of cathodes are usually 0.25 cent lower. 








Average Prices of Metals per lb., New York. 

















| Tin. | Lead, Spelter. 

Month. eee ek —————— 
1908.. | 1902. | 1803. | 1908 | 1903, , 1902. 
January.......| 28.33 | 23.54 | 4.075 | 4.009 | 4.865 | 4.27 
February..... | 20.43 , 24.07 | 4.075 | 40:5 | 5043 | 4.15. 
March........ 30.15 | 28.32 | 4.442 | 4.075 | 5.349 | 4.28 
WOE go oocax 20.81 | 27.77 | 4.557 | 4.075 | 5.550 | 4.37 
i aa 29.51 | 22.85 | 492 | 4.075 | 5.689 | 4.47 
FONG rises sade 25.34 | 29.36 | 4.210 | 4.075 | 5.697 | 4.96 
a PR 27.68 | 2838 |. 4.075 | 4.075 | 5.662 | 5.27 
‘August ....... 2n29 | 2893 | 4.075 | 4.075 | 5.725 i" 

September....| ..... 26.60 aan ee Boe 5 
October....... | A ee | 4.075 é 5.38 
November....| ..... | 25.63 | 4.015 |. 5.18 
December ....| ....- 25.8 | anv SIO scicaea o } 4.28 
Weiss... 26.79 andes 4.069 | ..... 4.54 














NoTE.—The averege pr ce of spelter in St. Louis for the month 
of January, 1903, was 4.933. per Ib.; for February, 4.68lc.; for 
March, 5.\74c.; for Avrl, 5.375c.; for May, 5.469c.; for June, 
§.587c.: for July, 5.507¢; Acgust, 5.55¢. 


























ASSESSMENTS. 
la non 
Name of Company. tion, No. Deling Sale 4 
Ae PAC vate cs 
SA i Soro 06 oRGhe s oeeesdns Utah Oct. 7 Oct. 24 -03 
SURE ai oso helene daca Ra thee Utah Sept. 23 Oct. 10 04 
Ds cconakiesatmedivens wed Nev. .. Sept. 23 Oct. 14 08 
GHD: civibiendadudcasceadtede Nev. 55 Sept. 30 Oct. 21 15 
eer eer eer ere Utah 4 Sept. 28 Oct. 26 0 
Challenge Con......cccccees Nev. .. Sept.15 Oct. 6 10 
Chilar Con......:. . Nev. Oct. 9 auae | e 
Per or ..Nev. Sept. 17 Oct. §8& .10 
COWS | PONE cesideccscsedss tien as GE: 42, Ge. 38 16 
SE BOOMs 6 desticcecnendes Nev. 38 Oct. 6 Oct. 29 03 
De EPO T ee ete Nev. .. Sept. 24 Oct. 135 10 
GEE WVOGRIOGR oct ccccccnces Utah 4 Sept. 30 Oct. 16 .03 
GE Ng 6 sa Sepcndssawdees Cal. Oct. 10 ere | 
MY Gite 8 ddvvewe pe nekedewcs Nev, .. Sept.15 Oct. 5 -18 
0 SS ee ae ee Nev. 67 Sept. 14 Oct. 6 19 
MORMOP COR... ciccecccccccies Cel. ae Oot, .% ake 19 
RG Un aoc odbc cdne sees Utah 7 Sept. 14 Sept. 30 01 
EN GMOE <s civcinees eisicnacn Utah .. Oct. 1 Oct. 8 91 
ee Utah Sept. 21 Oct. 8 .18 
Perce ere Nev. Sept. 23 Oct. 12 -16 
We CR ic Secccc cts sv cual ev. Oct. 8 Oct. 2 .10 
A ey eee ae Nev. Oct. 3 ate 4} 
DIVIDENDS. 

Per Tota! to 
Name of company. Date. share. Total. dtae. 
*Bartolome de Medina, Mex.Sept. 30 10.68 1,365 75,715 
Carmen-Guanajuato, Mex..Oct. 10 12% 18,125 27,770 
+Central Coal & Coke, com.Oct. 15 1.50 76,875 551,250 
+Central Coal & Coke, pf..Oct. 15 1.25 23,437 796,872 
¢Crucible Steel, pf........ Sept. 29 1.75 437,500 5,250,000 
+General Chem., pf....... Oct. 1 1.50 150,000 2,566,41& 
Grand Central, Utah...... Sept. 21 10 25.000 £07,250 
*Pacific Coast Borax...... Sept. 20 1.00 19,000 1,488,500 
+Republic Iron & Steel, pf.Oct. 1 1.75 358,345 6,053,476 
Silver Hill, Nev.......... Sept. 21 -05 9,000 28, 
+Sloss-Sheffield S. & I., pf.Oct. 1 1.75 114,000 1,710,000 
Wolverine, Mich.......... Oct. 1 3.00 180,000 1,230,000 








*Monthly. Quarterly. 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS 


NEW YORK. 


SPADE ~~) Sept. Ii | Sept. 17 | Sept. 18 | Sept. 19 Sept. zi | Sept. 22 
ees nd j | Par Shares aaaesisle wnniltbthe: : 
" ; jval Listed. | H. | L. | H. | L. | H.| L. | sr L. | H. | L. 





COAL, IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS.* 





Sept. 15; Sept.1/ | Sept. 18; Sept. lv |, Sept. zl = Bept. 22 | 
Name of Company. bend Shares |__ Beceantecdl, | 

















- Alamo Mg. Co., Utah. | 
Amalgamated c.,Mont 
Anaconda c., Mont... 
Anaconda, Gold Colo. 
Best & Beicher, Nev.. 
Breece 
Brunswick, Cal.. 
Caledonia, Nev........ 
Chollar, °C ie 
Confidence, Nev 
Con.Cal.& Va.,z.8.,Nev 

‘Cons. Imperial, Colo.. 
Creede&Crip.Ck.Colo. 


Elkton, z., 

Eureka, av. 

Gould & Curry, Nev.. 
Greene Con., c., Mex. 
Hale « Norcross, Nev 
Horn ‘ilver, Utah.... 
Isabella, z., Colo..... 
Jack Pot, Colo 
Justice, 

Leadville Colo......... 
Little Chief, Colo 
Mexican. Nev.. 

Mollie Gibson, ‘Colo.. 
Moon Anchor, Colo.. 
Occidental, 

Ontario, Utah......... 
Ophir, Nev............ 
Overman, Nev...... . 
Pharmacist, Colo 


108" 000 | 3 


3.0 | 3963 i834 ‘ib 


112,9 0) 54 


A Ol |. 
4436 e| 4 | 5%, “a 


ai ‘1856 ‘186 | 18/18” 


Ee cig “434 


1836 174 | 18% 18 


0214 


\llis-Chalmers, U. S.. 


Am. Agr. Chem. . U.S. 
.| 4m. Agr.Chem.pf,U.s. 
\m. Sm. & Ref., U. § 


eee} 1,00K 
“8K 130,72: | \llis-Cham’s, pf, U. 


peel 2,500 


Sor, Fuel é yal Golo. 


Crucible Steel, U. S.. 
| ?CrucibleSteel,pf, U.S. 
7Monzg. R. Coal, Pa.... 
tMonzg. R. Coal, pt Pa. 
(| National Lead, U. 8... 
agg ~"> wf, Us 


507\ tL “itteburer Coal” 


| Pitt-burg Coal pf Pa. 
Republic I. & 8., U.S. 
_| Republic L.&s. spe, U.S. 
sloss-Shef S. Ala. 
Sloss-Shefs. id pi Ala. 
standard Oil, T 
renn.C.1.& R _ 
0.8. Red. & Ref., U.S. 
1.8.Red&Ref.,pf, U.S. 
“ey Corp., U. 8. 
S$. SteelCrop.pf,U.S. 
va “Car Chem., U.S.. 
_| ‘a.-Car Chem.,pf,U.S 
Va. I., Coal & Coke. 


tol. & H. ual, Colo. | 100 














wae: 193K “1816 1916 “18/18 1a /18 


68 14, 
1 23 | 3% bad lh Scvcas\ ba 


Da5G | 2554 


poet. te cm ie. = L.| H.| L.| Hy} L. 
a a2 ay 
4 90 


eee HK 2 


14 | 1334 | 13% | 
7 |\08 


T% | Lk 
Ore, 67 a es e136} 63 S |G 2 


IE. 75% 78 7534 | 
9%| 9%! 9% | 
%s | G24 ed 


78 eee 8 
8.11 ¢.10 6.10 6.03 6.10 
ig “ite “ag |"2544 “3 | 34: 336 4% 


Psd 6836 | 67% 6846 





IF lol — 
ono fF 





a 
2 | | 

Ae ag Colo : ee 1.30 1.28 \ pe aoe ben's he oe jeswes BBD 4.0 ons boncec esene ‘ms. dividend. “Total sales 532,231 shares. 

uicksilver, Gal earch eked’ shipew b wees ensue baled bes bavibbe wiveess besad base = 

uicksilver pf., Cal. . bind | 
Savage, Nev 
Small Hopes Colo. ... 
Sierra Nevada, Nev... 
tailver Hill, Nev. ... 
Standard, 
Tenn., c 








BOSTON, MASS.* 








| | Sept. 16 | Sept. 17 | Sept. 18 | Sept. 19 | Sept. 21 |Sept. 22 
Name of Company. | Shares 
listed | H. | LL. | we Lk | Hej Le | He }L. | H. |) L. | Le 
Me ett | 








Union Cop., N. C § GEE WE EE RTL BAD RTS, EOS IST 
Uni’d Cop. com., Mont | Sores eset PE vos care are 
White Kn’b, g.s., Id’o. 450,000 .. J 


_—— sales 163, © ‘eaten. t Ex-Dividend. \mesieamensed, 
\m. or Dredging... 








*\ \dventure Con., c.... 














60,000 -... 
COLORADO SPRINGS (By Telegraph). a : 





| Sept.°21. Sept. 22. 
eam: . | B. 





00,000 
Name of Company. 150,000 ~. 











Name of Company. = 
} 


“Sept. 21 ) S»pt. 22. | 
| 
| 


Acacia 0% O1% 0% .0% Isabella British Columbia.. 
. : | 0 J ee al. & Helca, c 
Keystone.... .0334) . J 0: ‘entennial, c. 
Last Dollar. .| 60 | .25 | .60 | .2 |Sentral Oil. 
Lexington.. ota e 0356 . y 
Little Puck. . .| 3 | 02% .08 | .02%) * 
. 5) tDaty . 
Uonsinion SS ae 
JVominion Coal, pe. ae 
a A ole J rominion I. & 5 
ee 0%) J i bess .03 | .02 | .03 .02 | Elm Kiver.. 
Golden Cycle.. ok ae we 3 ‘ - 5 15 1. SO 
Golden Fleece.............| . x : J indi f er Be iranby Con........... 
Gould ; c ‘ site i manajuato Con 
{sle Royal Con.,c.... 
Mass Con., C 
Mayflower, c 
Michigan, c 
slohawk, : 
| Spt 12 Sept.id Sept.15, Sept.16  Sept.17 , Sept. 18 pee 1 Boston, ¢.. 


ar| Shares |—-—-—— * 
-|H,L|H)L Hy) L | L | New Idria. . 


2shSes 





ae 


| 16 18 in "ia | 8 


| 


7 
egee 


8s 
#8 


bist ii4 
55 | B86 56” in “es las 55 
se | 39% | 40 39! 

oy i 


$2 
S22 





ee 
=3= 


hod 


. = 
: GRERassase 





COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.* 





Name of Company. 





ow 


Listed. | H. | Nova Scotia St. & e' «“C.. ‘ 
F «x ° 
014 0156 cm 07.00, a7 |.0u4 omy 05 |---| Id Colony, o-.....- 
A 8. I. Ul OLA! Ss Nd Dominion, c 
. lf Wa. .12);| Isceola, ¢ 





| pn fa fa pk ff 7 tk ff tft PP kG 


Sa 
Ben Hur.......... 
Blue Bell 

c.c.&M 


i pes: : 





z saa. - + aee--| Phoenix Con, c 
z i : ¢ . , a | guincy, ¢ 
2'0)0;000 103% 1... Big 08%: 18. Cra ‘0 a Se, thode aland, c 
1,500,090 "02 3631 (3 ope elie a Rigg? gypsccie: oe 
750,099 .0256 .023¢ . 02 .@% 10254 | 2 ‘on<'..... .02 shannon, c 




















Ras cserasces - 


1,250,000 47 vases ATM a. % 50 1.4 7,.0 en ie 2am 
250,000 47 45 48 45% 454 1414 145 150,45 494346) 7, 0'| ronnessee 00 MEI iia ore nts span keoes’ tel Yoel Sais eae 
909,000 . 5d . 60. 60 | 60% . 074 J 5! 5, 1p 5 , ; 643| Bia| 64% | 634 |" 614" 61K e 
1,099,090 . Sere 02% . 02, '.03 |. : tases 02 | 1.9 Di rmited c } pase re a Lae pis see pease 
vf dle ~ Bi emai We eenecheedl bameds Teme teen Mnited States, g.. 2... | 300,000 2. 2. (105 |” [06 6 [19 Wa | ‘Ww “io” 188i | 

oe ease sees ese oe 5 Be. se : :--10. 8, Coal & Oil....... | 104 
0454 . 2 ; x ck 04; . 2 

6754 (68. 


EL Paso anne rr 
Findley.......... 
Gold Bond. 


Golden Cycle........”. Utah Con., £ 
Golden Fleece 
jould . 


107 34 





tEx Dividend. +A pong Paid. "Total enles, 63,801 ‘chases, : 








PADD bat bat et BO 
S 


Mollie Gibson 
Moon-Anchor. 
New Haven... — 


333% 
383232338233: 





SAN FRANCISCO.* 


EE 
23 


se 








a > ti : Sept. 11 | Sept. 12.| Sept. 14. | Sept.15 | Sept. 16 | Sept. 17 
ety heme ; ‘OL Name of Co .. [Loca-| Capital- - | 

1.191.253 1.18 1.25 1.15 1.25 1.15 1. .20 1.221. sii 1,100} * mpany- ‘tion. | ization. 

i “ON 1G BH OHS Og = 06. 0884. at ;L. |B. | L. | a.) L. |e. | L 18. 


. -90 A . Gh Be See 

5 O5ig 10546 10554 0596 20585 10596 | 36 10536 “05 (Co Nev.. i 
*Colo. Sortniss Mining Stock Exchange. All mines are in Colorado. Total sales 63,838 shores, on. . Co.... Nov.. 
iupsy Q teen Nev.. 
Hannapa Nev.. 
ao Nanara. Nev.. 
path Ex. M. Uo. By . 
Mote ‘Tonopah... Nev.. 
New York Tonopah... Nev.. 
Shares | | September / Paymaster Nev.. 
Issued. m Name of Company. —————_—— |Pine Grove G. M. Cou.. Nev.. 
cab ——|lsax em is it Col. ON 
.27 Ee ea : wath B ireka 0. . 
1.05 speaice ¢ 4 Siandard M Cal.. 
“$4 | Occidental Con.. $9 tonopah- + io = 
30 Ophi Tonopah & Cal........ Nev.. 
. ae 115,200) .23 4 Tonopah Midway.. ... Nev.. 
“80 i 112.000! | Tonopah My. Co...... Nev.. 
rts age Tonopah North Star.. Nev.. 
Oa | Sierra Nevads................ Tonopah & Salt Lake. Nev.. 
a Galen On. pin ndecanbees ‘ *nited Tonowah ev.. 

5 Yellow Jacket. é 


3225: 





ft 0 G0 bt BO et et 


Be 
ne 

















SAN FRANCISCO (By Telegraph). 





S>»ptember 
Name of Company. Shares|_“"Pems _ || 














Hale & Norcross..............! 








Total sales 60,109 shares. 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS 




































































































































































































































































































































































































MEXICO*. Sept. 11 | LONDON. Sept. 11 
F Prices. {| Prices. Latest dividend. Quotations. 
Shares | Last } Shares | Last Shares Par a See 
N . ie? ne ome . A ne a eee ° 
5 ame of Company Hasued.div’d —y in | Name of Company tasued. \div’d oy — | Name and Country of Company Issued. value. ra" Date. Buyers. Sellers. 
" | £. 8. d. | s. d. a4 #&@ &.€@ 
Dura | Mexico: |Alaska-Treadwell, g., Alaska.......... 209,000 | 5 0 0 3.0 |July, 1903 S20. 459. 6 
. Ca. Mine “3; Penoles.. 2,500 $50.00; $3,800 $4,100 | Alacran.............. bee 60) Anaconda, c. s., Monta St caechdediene 1,200,000 | 5 0 0 20 | May, 1903 43 oe. 2.8 oO 
; San Andres de la | || Aldebarren.......... ee 2, 63,44 | 100 5 6 | Aug., 1905 nm & 7 *s: & 
4 MOUED 04s onedsccne , ae 10,000)........ | Buen Despacho. eenaue Arizona, pref., GIS Ce ce 316,330 | 100 5 6 | Aug., 1903 Soe 246 6 
4 Guanajuato: | Dos Estrellas. . 7 Camp Bird, z., ae aio gumusseseme 733,00 | 100 |.. 9 |Sept. 1993 es Se Pp 
; Angustias, Pozos.. 2.400! 5.00 112 113 La Esperanza’ “(ki Central Citas, CHIML....<. 2) coos 276,243 | 100 |.. 6 |Jan., 1903 3 0 4 0 
Cinco Senores y An. , Copiapo, c., Chile. ............6+ eseade 112,500 200 610 | May, 1903 we ee 12 6 
5 aviadoras......... * 2.090} 15.00 165 170 e Lamar, 2. 8., PG ok bicvds eo vdens 89,00 100 20 Nov., 1902 1 0 2 6 
: cot tiies al Il Oro, #.;Blexico.....-.. ssc, 1,000,000 | 100 | 16 |July. 103/ 1 8 9 1 3 
4 aviada . 400! 10.00 160 163 Frontino & Bolivia, g., Columbia.. 128,962 100 3.0 |July, 1901 13 «9 1% 3 
; providiiaaka toon ieios ' Le Roi, g., British Col.. maa ; 5 00 | 5 0 |Nov., 1899 12 6 15 0 
7 de la Luz... 6,000} 2.00) 115; 120 Le Roi No. 2, z., British Col.: 2.0.0.2.) 120,000 | 5 0 0 | 5 0 | May, 1992 17 6 110 0 
H Queensland y "Aus. ‘ ; Mesquital, Mexico........ Pr 250,0° 20 3 eb., IS 2 0 3.0 
) tralia. 5. oos 300|...... 15 85 Montana, g. s., Montana aiid 657,128 100 6 | April 1899 9 23 
4 eussnaia “ a. 1g Cal ara wera sa Pate neg eee 7 : 0 ? 4' ay. = 2 , ; 3 3 : 
Gt : ~ Stratton's Independence, Colorado. ,000, 0 0 | Aug., 90:8 
5 Delfina, Ist serie.....} 2,590|...... 78} 80 "ng de ‘Borda, Ro St. John del Rey., z., Brazil........... 544,283 | 1 0 0 8 |June, 1903 b 0 1 0 
; Delfina, 2nd serie....| 2.590)...... 25 30 aaa 3,000|...... 1635 170| Utah Con., ¢. c. (Highland Boy), Utah | 30000 | 100 | 6 3 |July, 193] 5 0 0 5 W O 
4 ss y Anexas...| 7,200)... 45 60 || ;a0 "de peat Rhee ling Ymir, g., WOMMURIEE, 6.0 ccesccessccuss 200,000 } 1 0 0 | 1 0 | Mar. 1902 5 0 7 6 
, i : mropean : 
4 Amistad y Condordia| 9,900| 8.87)  871¢ i) Nae ip OEE aaa ae ea © " Linares, 1., Spain 15,000 | 300 |1 0 |Mar, 1903] 2 5 0 215 O 
0 Carmen, aviada...... <a 140 160 Nuevo Jeon; Mason & Barry, c., su 185,172 | 1 0 O {11 0 | May, 1903 30.0 33 O 
4 Guadalupe Fresnilio La Fraternal.........| 1,000]...... 550 809) Rio Tinto, c., Spain. . 323,000 | 5 0 0 |27 6 ay, 193] 4 7 6 48 12 6 
+ CL ee ipa 1,000)...... 180 250 || Norias de E Bais. 1,090|...... 800 850] Rio Tinto, pref., S 325,00 | 500 /|26 a, Pel € 2.6.8 7 6 
4 Guadalupe Fresnilio Santiazo y An.,Tial..| 4,000)......|...... te leeeeeees Tharsis, c., Spain .| 625,009 | 200 | 60 |May, 193] 40 0 4 5 0 
Mine.. 4 ee 70 80 || San Luis Potosi: 7 Australia and New Zealand : 
z La Blanca, aviadora.| 1/533)......| ....... «esses. || Concepcion y An.....| 3,000|...... 85 95/ Assoc. Gold Mines, W. Australia...... 495,388 | 100 | 20 |July, Il 2 et 
5 La Blanca, aviada.... 768|...... RS, Saree El Barreno, aviadora.| 2,000) 2.00 48 53) Briseis, Tin, Tasmania.. .............. ee a ee ee errr 4 6 5 6 
4 La Reina y An., avia- Sta. Maria de la Paz.. 2,400 | 20.00 685 695| Broken Hill Pr’p,s., N. S. Wales...... 960,000 8 0 10 | Aug., 1903 te 8 FR CO 
> * Gb cecseserinact. 5,600)...... 20 23 || San Diegoy Annexas.| 2,490) 4.00 14 20 Gesmopeliten Prop., W. Australia..... 385,000 | 1 0 0 10 av, 1993 4 6 1 6 
“| Luz de Maravillas, Zacatecas: Golden Horse Shoe, W. Australia... .. 390,000 | 5 0 0 6 @ [Ap 1 7 © © cS 
4 GUE so wainowces | ES, Ce 20 Asturiana y An...... 2,500)...... 78 80} Great Finzall Con., W. Australia...... 20.00 | 100 5 0 Apr., 1903 s 7 ¢@ 82 8 
W) Maravillas y An., avi- Candelaria y Pinos. . 2,500 | 10.00 186 200} Great Bo’d’r Pr’p, ‘W. Australia......: 1,750.0 20 9 | Se2pt., 1993 aa ee 9 & 
ROT ce arcael «ven nos 1,980)...... i 160 || Cubiertas....-:....... | EEN Sea eRe Ivanhoe Gold Corp., W. Australia.... 209,000 5 00 40 Apr., 193 8 0 0 pia © 
3 Maravillas el Lobo .. 1,000)...... 130 180 Esperanza y An...... ce 23 28| Kalgurli, g., W. Australia........ ..... 120.00 | 100 26 at. 198 oe a; eo  @a Ss 
= = y An., avi- rer 2,500|...... 23 23| Lake View Cons., es ~ Australia..... 250,009 | 100 rts. Aug., 1902 8.8. 2 ¢ 
S iuiainderwt intend A ee 2 = a pa- Mt. Lyell M. & R. Tasmania ... 275,009 300 4 3 |Sept., 1903 } el ee a a ee 
Real ¢ del Monte..... ET ME ovis eee te gasnece 2,000)...... 10 15|* Mt. Morgan, g., ete oe laa encuds 1,090,009 | 10 0 3 | Sept., 1903 7 t @ 3 0 0 
Refugio, aviada.. 12,800)...... 7 8 Nueva » Quebraditia, Waihi, g., New Zealand................ 497,412 100 26 |June, 1903 S23 2 6 .V.s 
Santa Anay An., avia- aviadoras..... 2,400)..... . 95 10) Indian: 
_ dora 1,800)...... 30 40 || Nueva Quebradilia, _|Champion Reef, g., Colar Fields..... - | 473,000 100 | 5 6 j|Aug. 193] 7 8 9 TH 3 
a — my rey ‘An. avi- So 6 Scccinne' G09)...... 70 85| Mysore Gold, Colar a x 595,043 10 0 40 |Jnly, or 6.7 2 © 
Se cdioteh cease niece Sees 25 30 gen taeteos Annee 2,500 | 20.00 150 160| Nundydroog, z., Colar eenesorse 481,000 10 0 16 |Mar., 1903 2 ¢ 2 3 
. Sta. Gertrudis An., Sta. Maria de Gaud.. 2,500 | 10.00 65 75| Voregum, g., Colar Fields .......... 343,000 10 0 19 |Aug., 1903 iB.@? 4-82 § 
,. ., See 9,600). .... ; 10 13 || Miscellaneous: Oorezum, g., pref., g., Colar Fields.. 240,000 10 0 19 | Aug, 3.4: s-3..29.°3 
= sta, Gertradis y ‘An., Bartolome de Medina} 2,000} 1.50 70 73 African : 
75 aviadora. 28,800} 1.00 88 89 Guadalupe Hacienda| 20,000} 6.00)......../........ Angelo, g., Transvaal............++. «+ 100 6 0 |Aug., 1903 610 0 6 B O 
32 Santo Tomas “Apostol La Luz Hac. (Pa-| . Bonanza, z., —* Disdoneameccesee 100 |10 0 | Aug, = £8 © coe Ss 
108 aviadoras. . 5,100)..... - 2 3 CS eae I inde bck cette bieekb ite British South Africa... 100 rts. | May, $3) 7 3 3 2-9 
a de Jesus, La Reina (Chihua- Cape Copper, S. Africa.. eaamantie 200 10 |July, 1993 sn3s 338 98 
Fait ni alle 3,600)...... 18 20 Ler 192|......|........|........|Cape Copper, prer., 8. Africa. 200 10 |July, 1993 $t ¢ 2B 8 
San n Felipe de Jesus, Naica (Chihuahua.). | ae 11,000, 13,000 Cty and Saba (New), 2, Transvaal... 310,000 | 400 4 0 |Aug., 1903 nm. 3 :<¢3 0 
10 | NS a 8 10 || Natividad (Oaxaca) Crown Reef, g., Transvaal. 120,00 | 100 40 |Oct, 193/18 5 0 BL O 
bs San Rafael y An., ‘ aviadora 1,800] 10.00} 1,050] 1,200|*De Beers Con., d., pref.,CapeColony | $09,000 | 210 0 |10 0 |Aug, 193 | 18 16 3 18 18 & 
W Trompillo..... 1,200| 12.00; 1,750; 1,800 Natividad. (Oaxaca) *De Beers Con., def..... 0... ......00005 1,010.00 | 210 0 |15 0 | Aug., -_— ss ae 8 
uM 4 Rafael y An., CEE ko, | SS Se East Rand, Prop., Transvaal.......... 970,00 | 100 | 5 0 |Aug, 193} 7 3 9 7 6 3 
160 “cage 1,209} 4.00 750 770 San Francisco Hac... 6,000} 1.00 55 57| Ferreira, g., Transvaal.. . 9), 100 |15 0 | Aug, I 9 15 0 20 5 0 
soy goledad, aviada.. 990} 5.09 70 760 Santa Ana Huantla Geldenhuis Est., g., Transvaal. . 200,000 | 1 0 0 6 0 | Aug., eo td & 4. 8 
S Sorpresa, aviada. 960; 5.00 428 435 |. ee MOE doscak + scanmlesonounes Geduld, g., Tr vnsvaal...... Maes sees 400,000 | 1 0 0 rts. ar., 1902 676 61 0 
ul £0 KG te ad ne We-sbiodios seo be sp etecleteeees Liewheanethnn teens Union Hacienda...... 3,000} 5.00 aad 230| Henry Nourse, £., Transvaal... mashed 125,000 | 1 0 0 |10 0 |Aug., 1903 ¢ 3 '¢--7 Be 
4 a = meagre a. ‘Orange, F a) Cae — : : : ° . owes 1839 " = : * 2 : 
z ubilee, g., Transvaal...........+..+++- . uly, 
550 *Values are in Mexican currency. Jumpers, Transvaal... 100,00 | 100 | 5 O | Aug, eS oe a 
701 ———————————————— Tanglaacte Est.. ¢., Transvaal........ 470,00 | 100 /]3 0 |Aug, 193) 317 6 4 0 0 
oM May Con., g., Transvaal......... . |. 23,730 1100 | 3 0 | Aug, 903|'4 00 4 2 6 
3 sadctrtsae Gamma | OH | ESS | Soe [AME Be Ge gS an 8 
h erfontein, z., Transvaal......... rts. pr., 2 2 
50 TORONTO, ONT.* Sept. 19. |Namaqua, c., Cape Colony............. 94,331 | 200 | 2 0 |June, 103) 3 0 0 3 5 O 
19 *Primrose (New), g., Transvaal....... 325,000 | 1 0 0 20 |Aug.,, 19 3% 0 3171 6 
2 a FA ; — l — Mines, =, © = Pescae socssee ey 5 . : : ¢ Aug, _— B ° ; - = 4 
ar Ss. \Par ices, inson, g., Transvaa A ug., 
450 Name of Company. |.) —| Sales. Name of Company. {ya} |_——-—__ Sales. | Robinson Deep, g., Transvaal. 990,000 | 100 | 20 |Aug, 103} 415 0 417 6 
6 High. | Low. High. ; Low. | Rose Deep, Transvaal.................. | 425,00] 100 |20 |Aug, 193] 8 2 6 8 7 6 
235 —— — Salisbury, g., Transvaal............... 100,000 | 1 0 0 20 |Mar, 1899 25.6 2B @ 
600 Black Tail. . asnesvel On 04 Granby Smelter. $10; 4.50 et eee Sheba, z., Transvaal................... 1,075,000 | 1 0 0 6 |July, 1 12 6 13 9 
1% oe (Me... oe i |! ae Mountain Lion vol a, oe i 4 Ree Village Main Reef, Transvaal........_. 400,000 | 100 | 40 |June, 1903} 710 0 75 0 
5% Caribon (ya) 3 = peg Naar Oe a 1 14 _ 0948 Be ing Wemmer, Tranavasl............. ...<. 80,000 | 1 0 0 !10 0 |July, 193] 19 10 0 1 0 0 
eS Crows Nest, C ‘| 100] 3.50 wee = “= “= eles e.—Copper. d.—Diamonds. g.—Gold. 1.—Lead. 3.—Silver. *Ex-Dividend. me. 
isd Dominion Coal, com..| 100| 73.0) 1} .40 -30 
iene Dominion - i ae 100}; .12 1; .03 
in Fairview 2221020700000. if *f05"*|" tia" i| “7 LONDON (By Cable.*) 
YS Sah 1| 03 1| «14 
5 Deer Trail. SRCRRT AGS 1} 0234) 1) .06 l ie 
ron Ma3k............ 1} .06 0. s - 15. *, 22. Yi 15. t. 22. 
15 io 0° : m1 : se einresen Name of Company Sept. 15. Sept. 22. Name of Company Sept. 15 Sep 
4 “Total sales, 1 Lt 100 s. ¢. @ a8 < £, & & , ae ee 
0 AMOROMERS 65.000 ds.5000000 315 0 315 0 Jagersfontein. . 2 0 0 , ee me 
re) io 2 Africa.. : ” : ? = ; Moddertontein.. Invest.. : 6! : = 1% 
1 Camp Birc oa odderfontein.......... § 7 
bi SALT LAKE CITY.* Sept.1g. |i Con. Gold Fields. . 1 ee ee 0 0 Rand Mines.............., 9 15 0 | 91 0 
<2 De Beers Con. - def... cel Be Ss 19 55 0 Rio Tinto, OOM sooo a6: 47 10 O 47 2 6 
00 Nn RS BE: ae Tee , Simmer & Jack.......... ee ae 
ba - eae ; Par! — l - r = tl Oro, WOES cccckstt | 110 74 110 Wad si dabaciceaace 11 0O | 110 7 
31 ame 0 ar’ Shares. | High | Low | Sales. ame of Par! shares | High| Lo es. - ns 
560 Company bead | | | Company [Val s w | Sales. *7urnishel by Wn. P. Boabrizht & Co., 15 Wall St., New York. 
4 AIAM nik cohs andar $10 300,090, .204 204% 500 || Nailariver..... —r pit Sie aN 
4 Uutler oO RR a IB 1% 3.625 N. Y. Bonanza. «1... 28,5300 
y 3 300 || Sicramento... 1,153 AR -. p 
® 3,150 || Silver Shield. .. 4,700 PARIS. en 
53 $30 | 6050 . ; Capital | Par |Latest| Prices. _ 
— " ame of Company. Country. Product. se ae ee 
w00 ||P 3.300 ; ze r_|_ Stock. _|value, | divs. ‘Opening. Closing. 
2,000 10,900 Francs. Fr ‘Fr. Fr. 
20,215 : 7 509 1 8.00 7.50 
80,100 500,090 .13%) .12 6,400 5,750.00| 5,750.00 
49,500 500,000 .16 -1543| 3,900) 500 1,401.0%) 1,405.00 
foo e Cons. Y fs z . “ 
200 |! Yankee C 1! 500,000.70 58 8,400 20 31.60 31.50 
— : ‘ ‘ "aie ns 3,375,000 25 3.75 18.00 20.50 
| *By our Special Correspondent. All mines are in Utah. Total sales, 333,913 shares. ! Coal 61,900 | 110.09 | 2,950.90} 2,990.00 
ales Pramer River... ......0+ccccece PElbe Col’ | a: | 250.000 , eh Sar 5.50 5.50 
25 PINE. a. 5.5 ss cccthivn Gokacn Bolivia........|Silver..........| 40,000,000] 125 5. 85.75 90.75 
ae... - ES a Sceian'eana nee Lead.... ee 4 ce =. S 4 
sees ca sasesonwons «tee Mi ccusddnce ae elses acuaaoe 00, 0. . 
5 , PHILADELPHIA, PA * Metanx, Cie. Fran. de......... France........ Metal dealers.| 25,000,090} 500 | 22.50 | 490.00] 495.00 
a0 Mokta-el-Hadid............... ee. OOPOPE LL BAS 18,317,000} 500 40.00 810.09 847.00 
o Nickel. aap cceeteeeceees .-. N. Caled’nia... Nickel.........| 15,000,000/ 250 | 22.50 | 469.50) 470.00 
ne ; s iy y adalia alifornia.. sn, Cy Meee SEM ens onsces 0, eee A 
‘ame and Lo-|Par| Sept. 16. | Sept, 19 a = | Sept. 21. | Sept. 22, | es! Ville Montene 2200002 Belefium. ec) 9ines 22222] 81900000] ab | “38.60°] — aaz-on! 680-00 
Lm ation of Co. “Ee | a. a | H. L | Wroming Vitarnth cha naan tones (California..... FONE eon das 4 asoyesenssew pe epee 204.09 294.00 
n ‘n. Alkali, Mich Reeth: son jateny i ro eae vasens lensees SORE AROSE TRO EY cae 
4 / m_ Coment, | 10 . vsaggs fecees [recess faseee esses | | 6A ail) 
a ron,?a esecve a ee “ ese evcee 
. \ambria 8.» Po | 603084 “S05 8. Siig| Bove)" “BaiKy" “Bdig ey" “pose BG 27" ] 3316| 4.886 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ea ‘enn. > Di Seblehe 2oness desea ihesbelebae ee pteksé. ahbpEe ls schd 1yeeene.loaceen: 04eees tas euettaca nt - 
is visa. 1&8. Pa 3 on eas gine canes niger ge i lt mae ‘i A in Soca! “ thin Par | shares a nl testes 
Ut . paesee 5) t et! BR Be cies {FF i: . Val. : ; i : Val. Zz 
0 Varwick I. &8.j} 10...... Piso file M Gadene Meaty Sarge, itn: aes Stead ber Far ergy Bid. | Ask. || Dicer _ Bid. {_Ask. 
i jiamond Steel. __ LE pet Fomiete Gaya re eS, seeeee! vs heats seeess| 325) Am.-Nettie, Colo... $10} 300,000; $0.50) $0.55 || Columbia Lead,Mo.| $10 50,000 $10.00 11.00 
i Lehigh Navig’o| 50 ...... sec6e.| 65 |... «| 68 |...ce lene AE PR ge gore ler acs 53 Catherine Lead,Mo.| 10) 50,000] 1.25, 2.25 || Com. Coal, Ill........| 109} 50,000) 22.00) 22.75 
veer Poiladelphia.. . WW iuimeid weeues 3044) 39 ee CPR EA SOR 38%) 383; | 2.444) bo vac} Ccal & C... 100 51,250; 62.88 y Doe Ran Lead G>.:| 100 15,099 4 | 120. ° 
if U. 8. Steel...... 100, 20. | 19%| 19%] 18 19%| 18 | 1s | i7 13 bs 1736 39, 398 | Central C. & C., pt. 100 18,750! 72.25} 74.00 || Granite Bimet. Mt.. 10} 100,000 
— 1 FR A i Sr re ee %\|......| 700 Central Lead. Mo...' _10' _100,000' _110.00"_125.00 |! st. Joe Lead, Mo.... 10° __ 600,100 16:00 1700 
re Total sales 50,088 | *By our Special Correspondent. 
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(See also Market Reviews.) 


CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE EARTHS, ETC.—CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


























































































































































































ABRASIVES— BARIUM Cust.Meas. Price. Cust. Meas. Price. | PAINTS AND COLORS— Cust.Meas. Price 
Oarborundum, f.0.b. Niagara Cust.Meas. Price.| Sulphate (Blanc Fixe)........ Ib. 90.02 |3RAP ce 4 ig Prov- - 95.00 emo, WOW 5 scsesessccad sh. ton a. 
ence, R. I., lump.....sh. ton MOT Pei csccevep se ivisanssiiwr’s é 
Falls, Powd., F. FF. FFF. Ib. $0.(8| paRYTES— - ececemeen “ 30 Ocher, Am. common........- “ 9.252 10.06 
OES EA ad. . 10 9.50 Palverized .......ccccccceces sad Tie | Pmeienpamce nent “ 21.25@23.00 
Corundum, N. C.......6000s ” 079.10} 4™- Crude, No. 1.........++. ab. ton s5,| All pulv., other than R. I. Dutch. washed............. Ib. 14 
Chester, Mass............. “ 0414@.05 Crude, NO. 2..+.++++se0eee0s - f. 0. b., New York......... iid 45.00 French, washed..... bases ._ = -0142.u1% 
Se BES ag Ee cere = “ NS er » 7.00 Best flake “ 150.00! Orange mineral, Am........ lg C2 
Barry’s Bay, Ont... ....... 07447 09% - ATS Bacar’ practi site ag ate ae Foreign, as to make........ “* -08442.10% 
Mont. car-lots, f.0.b. Chicago “ L7@.07T% BERNE +ovsrrroeronnowses 4 a559| SRD COM. Bal... 2020004 Ib,  .014@.014| Paris green, pure, bulk...... “ RY 
Crushed Steel, f.0.b. Pitts- Foreien Qray......-++-++++00 Best pulverized............ = -014@.02| Red lead, American......... Wed 03 4 oe 
iat “ Snow white.........-. piel? 17.00 Ceyl r “ 0234@ .03% Se Peer rae ai Q. 
DUTY. 2 2000-cccrecccvcces 05% “ ylon, common pulv...... es : d Turpentine. spirits al 60.a,.60 
. PERIGEE b cccccavesossacese 18.00 Best Iverizea “ OH1@ 08 rpe > SPITIIS......eeeee gal. OG. 0% 
Emery, Turkish flour in kegs “ UB pulverized............ 040! White lead, Am., . Ib. ‘BiG 00% 
Grains, in kegs.......... “eg 05@.05%| BAUXITE—Ga. or Ala. Mines: Miaten TIT. occ c0s.ss500: ” OLY —. ey papesbenese® = a @.m% 
Naxos flour, iu kegs........ ” 03%| First grade.............++. Ig. ton 5.50|GyPsUM—Ground ...... ...+.8h.ton 8,00@8.50| zine white, am. 6x. diy... “DISS OE, 
Grains, in kegs.......... ‘: 05.0544, Second grade............... 4.75) —Fortilizer........cc000-+ +22 . 7.00| Foreign, red seal, dry...... <a 05 08% 
Chester flour, in kegs....... " .0344| BISMUTH—Subnitrate ...... Ib. 2.00 St OEE Ig. ton 4.00 Green seal, dry........... Di nB.Wy 
Grains, in kegs.......... ‘i -05@.05%| Subcarbonate.......-.... s+++ ° 2.25| English and French......... —— 14.004 16.00 | POTASH— 
Caustic. ordinary........-.... - -0416@.047 
Peekskill, f.0.b. Easton, i BITUMEN—“B” ...... akdicd “ 8% |(NFUSORIAL EARTH—Gr'd oy galanin “ @. ‘Ad 
oe oe in kegs inek: ae ya Pr cgevesiveuntesadys« séebso ™ 05 American Dest.......0.cccceses a 20.00 POTASSIUM— 
rains, in Kegs.......... D4) sowE ASH .............0-. oo REI | FUGIOR,....0000, 202200008000. ss 37.53| Bicarbonate cryst............ je 0854 
Crude, ex-ship N. Y.; Ab- : SS ee * — OTY%@.07%| German.............eeeeee eee 5% 40.00 Powdered or gran.......... + 14 
bott (Turkey)..........1g. ton 26.50@3000) Ww ters tere ere scce Bichromate, Am ............ ® 08% 
Kuluk (‘Turkey),........- “ 22.004,24.0" BROMD'E—Bulk ........... 7 -40| (ODINE—Crude ............. 100 lbs 2.45 9 noth 2 SR ES 2 4 03 
Naxos (Greek) h. gr..... 4“ 26,09| CADMIUM—Metallic ........ 1.40 CROW—Muriate sew phoreseee Ib. Reo oe. iatas “ birth 
Garnet, as per quality........ sh. ton 25.00@35.00 Sulphate. .....0- cevececcevees 100 lbs. 2.00@2.50| Nitrate, com’l..... ......... s 01% Chlorate, SR oo ce ac uneunt - 0634 07% 
Pumice Stone, Am. Powd.... Ib. .0123@.02| CALCIUM—Acetate, gray.... “ 1.40 TIUC ..ccccccccccccccccccece = 04 | na eee e eee eeeeeeeresees ie ees 
Italian, powdered... ..... " 01% “ brown..." See ee eo = 
Lump, per quality.......... ms .04@.40| Carbide, ton lots f.o.b. Ni- TPlO-DFOWN ....-++2e0e4- om een t EE cans voconsce cunad sat lg. ton 9.36 
Rottenstone, ground......... “ .024e@.04%4| = agara Falls, N. Y.. for Venetiao red........+.....- 4 1@.0148 Maur salt, re sas Ts % 
Lump, per quality........ sa .06@.20 Jersey City, N. J.....-00 sh. ton 70.00 BCAlC. +. ese seer eeeeeeeeeeees 01@.08 Muriate, 80@8:%.............. * Ua 
Rouge, per quality........... * -10@.30| Carbonate, ppt..........+.-6+ Ib. .05 | KAOLIN—(See China Clay.) __ EER EERE BOR a4 1.86 
Steel Emery, f.o.b. Pittsburg.. BT) CHBRTEND.....» 00000005 0000000008 100 Ibs -10@.90| CRYOLITH—(See Cryolite.) Permanganate..........+.+++. Ib. — .99}4@.0¥4 
LEAD—Acetate; white ...... .08% @.08% Vrussiate, yellow.............- s -i4@.14% 
scips— = 85 BYOWM ...ccccessesccccceees « 06}4@.06%| guipnate, 904.000 100 Ibs dn 
Boracie, erystals........+.+.+. “ —10}4@.11| Portland, Am., 400 Ibs......-. SS Sanal Miemeenh,..n.--..-0--->- ” ao ee acinar abeeng, 214 
EES. aaa “ li “@1% Foreign . ce pai . i seeeeseee - ° "80 “ MOM acc cceonascuas . Sylvanit Ce crcccccnccecccccsese unit 41 
Carbonic, liquid gas.......... “ .12ig| “Rosendale,” 300 Ibs......... ‘ UVARTZ—(See Sili 
Chromic. crude ated QW Slag cement, eececccccsesee.cce * 1.50@ 1.6) AIME—Com. ad abt. 250 Ibs. . bbl. = @ (§ i ca). 
by CIUGE..-sreeeeeerees . SERRE 1. 02 |SALT—N. Y. com, fine 280 Ibs bbl. -72@1.18 
Hydrofiuoric, 30/ ............ sis .03| CERESINE— qaawestre—c N. Y. agricultural............ sh. ton 4.40 
WOR asin tceunsenndesesecs ” 05| Orange and Yellow.......... Ib. hee nasil 99/ SALTPRTRE—Crude ....... 100 I 3.30 
. z 4 Grade (GEE)... .ccccscvcsvcecs Ig.ton  5.50@6.00; ed A 4.0004 50 
k = aanboeds ssoahanrenset MT SEIN ce tiesintioneenneyncensnsns eg eal cities Seis Ragan ot 
MIPATOUS, aa anhy CHALK—Lump, bulk........ sh.ton 8.25) Bricks, best imp.,f.ob.N.Y.. M 155.00 —Hest fcreign....... g. ton 10. . 
. Ca ia weg aaa G RMEs sieesheen ’ 6.99@8. 
ao EE Hees, 9. 06) Ppt. per quality... ....++++. Ib, -04@.0514|  ** ~— domes., per qual., f.0.b. yarn persenaaiaee tM ott 48.00 
ALCOHOL—Grain .......... gal 2.39@2.40| CHLORINE—Liquid ........ = -80 PME. cv acccccssece **  180.00@200.00 nen oon ah cant=<avuvebeu en 
Refined wood, #5@97% ....... a SITS) WRB sv occ ccccenssscecesccses - -10| MAGNESIUM— | RR a nae 
“ - |'SILVER—Chloride -65 
NAN Ssirucpschvennccucs sic 1.2541.30| CHROME ORE Carbonate, light, fine pd...... Ib. 05 |" Nitrate Crystals....... 36 
aLUM--lump 100 Ibs 1.75 (50* ch.) ex-ship N. Y.....-+. Ig. ton 24.75 BROENS ossiosccecccccseccese 3 PE) MI a oo ico ccocusescee weit 
2 gala di ale Ags “o:| Bricks f.o b. Pittsburg........ M 175.00| Chloride, com’l.... .......... » 0134 | soptumM— 
GUE, . seavekenteessauvens ou 1.85 CLAY, CHINA— Am. com.. ex- “heli DS . .20| Bicarb., ord., bulk f.0 b. wk’s. a Ibs, 1.25 
DOE: sc nndinuasaphtss4e8eunad * 1.00 . - ‘ 60 Extiadomes., f.0.b. w’ks.. 3.50 
Bock, NM. Vosscvcscosesse Ig. ton BBS} NTA... ccccccce cosccccvcece d 
PANNA, 6 <n ssedcece of s “ 3.00 2 pe “ Foreign, f.o. b MAE Saswesns 1.60 
eye sexmayp| Alm. best, ex-dock, N. Y...... . 8.25} Sulphate..........seeseeeeee 106 Ibs -75@.95| Bichromate...............+++ 06% 
BI MRE: wobncasese-sans 2.75@3.1'0 Enelish, common...........- . 10.50 | MANGANESE— Carbonated ash, high test, in ae asia 
ALUMINUM— SE ae * 16.25| Crude powd. wanton Fem 
Sse sasncnnslvussndstn sxe Ib. 1.50| Fire ( lay, ordinary........... sh. ton 4.25 W@Us binoxide......... Ib. .014@ 01% Caustic, 70@7: sd f.0 b. w'ks.. “* iss 4 
Oxide, com’l, common es 05% BER acewnccccccece socce pas) 6.00 T5@8% binoxide......... es 14D .0254; HK. eee eee ee a “G@l. 
Silty Ssknciscnteab . 20} GHP CTAY..ssresessseees esas. * 5.00)  83@UF binoxide......... “  024@.98% | cntomie coml NL lorena 
| i le EL “ .80|/50AL TAR PITCH........... gal. 08 90@95+ binoxide......... . 084%@ 03% Kiypoon SE Ree a 1ST 90 
7 > bo! ee se od ee 162.2% SS nhs Geese pisieg one unis x : t. 
ITE os neni nas 0veseve 500 hs __*-60| coBALT—Carbonate ........ Ib. oo a FF a... “ 2.25 
Sulphate, com’l............+6 vad 1.25@ 1.50 rs CRIDTERS. 000 scccvccvvcccsceses 4 h 4 4 
Nitrate 1.50 Shipments..........-..s000+ 2.05 
ae eo Se eae See ar a 2,26G2,30| OTC Foreign ....-.-++-+++00-- unit SAD DO PEIN =. 5 ocd ccccésccovcen Ib. 48 
“no = — = pre BACK... 2.0000 coccecce Bs anaes Domestic, ist quality........ oe 30 Phosphate DN PERE 4 023@.02 % 
pbSb2SOn0b6 6 coe d0605 " WU: DRT cc -coccccccscecccccccce /o! - Dttkasssbbieasavecan’ el 
Ps 03% + i blue ordinary + 06 MARBLE—Flour ........... sh.ton 6. 00@7. Sal soda, f.o.b. works........ 100, Ibs 7 
wich cd at ea sala dat sen = WO . cai arto “| MERCURY—Richloride ...... Ib. Foreign, f.0.b. 8. Y........ 7% 
Wi ccisseussescsrenncvorsns 0334 Bem... .0cccscesseesosses 20) MICA—N. Y. gr'nd. conrse..sh.ton 83.00@38. 30 Silicate, CONC.........2.ee.005 Tb. 05 
26° : 0 % | copPERAS—Bulk 100 Ib 47%| “Fine Ib. 00%G.02| |‘ om'l “i Oo 
Paecewhwcuy bnabnCageleeees , as a : cseuhwanedink ss saekere steeecsecsceeaeeeseees 
AMMONIUM— NE chic wba setisetexaeros “ 52% Sheets are sold as to size and quality. ——_- eechcaeipaneaoiionn — rf 
Carbonate, lump.............. * (7% | COPPER—arbonate a .18@.19 | MINERAL WOOL— Sulphite crystals............. a 2% 
PINE shee cys scssnasen > SE IO oi isc Scho cenecniss “ 95| Slog, ordimary................ sh, ton 19.60 | 3SULPHUR—Roll ........... 100 Ibs. 4 
NER heiinicsensssovnnysses , .035g| Nitrate, erystals....... ates 43 35| _ Selected....... ...... ...+4. ‘4 0 fawn 2.25 
AMP... .0s00.ceeee cee seve : 09} Oxide, com’l.............5... * .19| Rock, ordinary............... 32 09 
Selected “ 40.00| TALC—N_ C., Ist grade ....sh.ton 20.00 
Nitrate, white pure (94 )..... = -I2/GRYOLITE ......... 06% eres Fe Pa pare N. Y., Fibrous, best.......... a 10.28 
Phosphate, com’l............. “ 09| ExPLOSIVES— NICKEL Oxide, No, 1....... 1b 1.00| French, best..............0.06 100 Ibs. 2.08 
PUNO. < 5025000 = 12! pasti — 25-1b. keg 65 MC Biv nsisne cess cevsevesese< Pr 0| tralian, best...............006 “ 2.2% 
pa A aaa eenre® ara | asting powder, A..........25Ib. 65 Sulphate ~ 20@.21\ TaR—n 
s: o.o  _—s—s._—=«dsi(“‘éa ey © Ow cr vce seccceceosccaces ol 4 OEP oo ccsccrccirwe bbl. 2.7 
ANTIMONY—Glass ...... 30@.40) ne inary Bo.e-sceve ib ae OILS—Rlnek. reduced 29 gr.: SNES cainks #5 aadvp sees onee we 4.76 
Needle, lump...........025 + “ 0 6%.06| * Rac 9 Asseseeee serene , . “5@BG, Cold test.........++- gal. 13@.13% | pry_crystal Ib 22%@.2* 
Powdered. ordinary........ “* 054 @ 0734 | “Rackarock,” B...-.++.++++-. _ oe” Se oer - -14@.14% re hpecny RRS oe haan? 
Oxide, com'l white, 97f...... ¥: 09%| Judson R.R. powder... . - : sntiantts sboecsioangwes ‘i 184% @.19 
NIUM—Oxide ........... * .25@3. 
Com’l white, 95%........... “i 12| Dynamite (20% nitro-glycer- Ew neide/wunssatcas = -13@.13% —_ — ss neg 
Com’l gray........sececeeee “ 07) IMO) seeereeeeee se ceere = = Cylinder, dark steam ref... “ —1448.15% Walieeanene cb. pore.... * "on™ 
Sulphuret, com’l........:..... : 16 | ay role we on .. eas "15, Dark, filtered.............. ‘ 184.19) Chloride so ution, com'l...... 0244 
ARSENIC—White powd .08 @.081%| (c€ nitro-glycerine)........ ” 16 Light, filtered..........0.. “4 -20%@.21 Chloride granular............ e -15 
graye Ses “ — (9386@.06%| (6 nitro-glycerine)........ » As Extra cold test............. “ REBBi| DUB.....----e-ererereverevere 0434 
-" | (7% nitro-glycerine)........ <4 21 i a @ o2| RC a ae 02442. 
ASPHALTUM— Gasoline, 8 @90 ...<........ 17@_.22 
<e : Glycerine for ultro (322-108 Naphtha, crude, 68°@72°..... b 12.40 THE RARE EARTHS, 
oe Te sso sssnsigee pate — se $2.00 Be.)...seeeee veeeeeeees “ — TRYO-1256| “stove... ceeeecceeee gal. .15| BORON—Nitrate ............ Ib, $1.5¢ 
ees sh anon 2 haghcdipgia e oe poet ep FELDSPAR—Ground --8h.ton 8,00@9.9| Linseed. domestic raw....... Pe 36.39 | CALCIUM—Tungstate 
= me 4 omy xt Fae ips! = ma : eo FLINT PEBBLES—Dav. Stest.lg.ton 14.75 7 Sees . 40 (Seheelite)  .....0+- ++. 3 -60 
< ACoA tala storage pe a | “ 11.75 Calcutta, raw.............. » .65 |CERIUM—Nitrate ........... 2. 10.00 
San Valentino (Italian)........ lg. ton 16 00 DIDYMIUM—NIi * 
, * FLOURSPAR— QZOKERITE ............... 11% GOO opnsese 85.00 
Seyssel French), ee cones sh. too 2100 hen ett Ons " — 14.40 PAINTS AND COLORS— ERBIUM—Nitrate .......... a 40.00 
Gilsonite, Utah, ordinary..... ib. 03 Pe P. . earner Snes 2 13.99| Chrome green, common...... * .03|GLUCINUM—Nitrate ......0 “ 20.00 
BEATE .--2---cn0e 2 seeerrnee 0354 Phsales tbat aoc. * roped CESS is .ls| LANTHANUM—Nitrate ..... 0“ 30.00 
BARIUM— “ " a 12. Yellow, common........... 3 104 | LITHIUM—Cuarbonate ....... “ 1.88 
Carb. Lump, 80@90s........ sh. ton 25.00% 27.00 Penson - paese , . apg tazy % 17. en eee ne Seer tees x .14|LITHIUM—Nitrate ******>> 02. - 
SS eee aie 26.002,29.00 prea 4. Stigrede.......-.. “ 18.50 Lampblack, com’l............ ” 04% | STRONTIUM—Nitrate ....... Ib. 07%@.08% 
Powdered, 80490 ......... Ib. 0134@ 02 Foreign. ame ae ESE 8,00¢12.00 DE wis binbss cnyeestneds yo 07 | THORIUM—Nitrate 49@607%..  ** 4.50 
Chloride, com’l.............. 100 Ibs. 1.67%@1.76 ona atte seen a iL. 14.00 Lithbarge, Am. pow’d........ - .034@.06 | URANIUM—Nitrate ......... 2. 28 
Chem. pure cryst......... im 05 “ er arrears a 5@M. English flake..../.......... - (344@.08)4 | YTTRIUM—Nitrate ........ « hy 40.00 
Nitrate, powdered............ . re FULLER'S EARTH ........ 100 Ibs. -80/ Glassmakers’............... “ — 064@.08% | ZIRCONIUM—Nitrate ....... ” 8.00 






































Note.—These quotatr-ns are for wholesale lots in New York unless 
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